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“Ber AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 





VOLUME XXXII 


The Independent. 


FIRE-SWEAT. 
BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 


Wuex the fire wrought fierce with fire, 
Twin-mixed with the mist of the deep, 
Did the Fates wax glad that man emerged, 

To eat and to drink and to sleep ; 





To darken the day with toll ; 
To blacken the night with sin; 
To grope and never to find the path 
To the royal life within ; 


To crush and be crushed in the crowds 
That beggar the world for bread ; 

To crawl in the dust of the earth and die, 
As the worm that dies and is dead ? 


Is it worth one’s while to be born, 
And be cursed for the sins of his sires? 

To be trampled before he bas strength to stand 
And be thrown as chaff to the fires? 


Is it worth one’s while to be born— 
To be, and never know why? 
To be rubbed 'twixt the hard-skinned hands 
of Fate 
And, ere he has lived, to die? 


Is birth but a mishap of chance? 
Is man but the fruitage of lust ? 
Shall the ages forever come and go, 
And leave but a handful of dust? 


The wings of the years sweep low, 
And the shadows are long and deep; 

Are we but the embers of smouldering fires, 
And is life but the dream of a sleep? 


Shall my soul dwell on with the night 
When the planet of day is high? 

Shall I never look up, when to lifted eyes 
Man’s life is a prophecy ? 


I see but the smallest arc 
Of the circle of mystery ; 

Shall I doubt when I[ gaze on its rounded track 
In the full-orbed eternity? 


By the blood and the tears of earth, 
By the yearnings that never lie, 

By the sweat of a master-agony, 
There is immortality. 


I scorn to believe in a fate— 
Blind—formed of my blindness and doubt ; 
I will hold to my soul and will let it speak 
For the godhood within and without. 


I will live my life and be glad: 
I will trust, though I cannot see; 

I will cling to the golden chains that swing 
From the portal of destiny. 


I stand by the massive wall, 
With my hand on the bolted gate; 
't may be long, but the bars shall lift 
To the soul that will trust and wait. 
Princeton, N. J. 





COEDUCATION. 
LETTERS FROM COLLEGE OFFICERS. 








[For the liberty of publishing these let- 
ters we are indebted to the courtesy of Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, at whose request they were 
written, with liberty of publication, to be 
read at the “symposium” held at Mrs. 
Cook’s rooms in ‘‘The Bellevue,” Boston, 
Feb. 9th.] 





BY PRES. JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D., LL. D. 


It is certainly true that the differences 
between the sexes are much Jess apparent 
in savage than tn civilized life. The size, 
the shape, the physiognomy, the dress, the 
habits of the two sexes are more alike in 
the ruder and more unlike in the more ad- 





vanced races. Even the voices of a savage 
man and woman are very similar, differ- 
ing, as a rule, only as tenor and alto; while 
it is only in civilized life that, as a rule; the 
man’s voice deepens to a bass and the wo- 
man’s rises to a soprano. 

Increasing civilization shows also increas- 
ingly the differences in the mental apti- 
tudes of the two sexes, and marks out, 
with increasing clearness, the distinct 
sphere for which each is originally en- 
dowed. 

This difference is not to the disparage- 
ment of either and does not warrant any 
claim to superiority of the one over the 
other; but it is one which a wise educator 
will recognize, and which will demand of 
him a corresponding difference in the kind 
of work and method of work proposed to 
each. : 

While this divergence does not show it- 
self so prominently in earlier life, and 
while thus the earlier education of the two 
sexes may be carried on upon the same 
ground and with the same methods, it is 
my judgment that at the age usually at- 
tained in a college course the distinctive 
traits of each sex require so distinct a treat- 
ment that coeducation is really a disad- 
vantage to both. Instead of being in the 
line of a true progress, it seems to me truly 
a retrogression. Very truly yours, 

Juxrus H. SEEe.ye. 

AMBERST COLLEGE, Feb. 84, 1880. 


BY PRES. PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D. 





The subject of coeducation invoives so 
many considerations that we might reason- 
ably expect that there would be great di- 
versity of opinion in regard to its propriety 
and success, and we certainly find that 
those who have opportunity to observe the 
practical working of the system, even in 
the same institution, often hold very differ- 
ent views in regard to it. 

It has also, unfortunately, happened that 
those who have opposed coeducation have 
often been charged, on that account alone, 
with being opposed to the higher education 
of women and desiring to shut them out 
from the best privileges. The fact that the 
best institutions were for along time ex- 
clusively for men gave a ground for this 
charge. That young women, who are to 
become wives and mothers and teachers, 
should have the best educational advanta- 
ges that can possibly be given no one can 
doubt. All reasonable opposition to coed- 
ucation must come from a belief that it is 
not the best. It may plainly be a necessity 
in some cases—from economy or some pecu- 
liar circumstances; but I suppose the ques- 
tion proposed to me is, whether, in my 
judgment, coeducation is desirable as a 
system—so desirable as to be always adopt- 
ed from choice. 

So far as I am opposed to coeducation, 
my conviction arises from my experience 
in institutions for both sexes and in those 
where they are educated separately. I was 
for two years principal of the East Windsor 
Hill Academy, where both sexes were ad- 
mitted, and for three years president of the 
University of Wisconsin. Though, during 
my presidency, the ladies constituted a col- 
lege by themselves, they occupied the same 
public building with the young men and 
attended lectures with them. 

Passing the common arguments against 
coeducation, based upon the difference of 
physical endurance in the two sexes, and 
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some other considerations that I do not 
think best to commit to writing, I do ob- 
ject to coeducation. 

1. Because it introduces for many of the 
pupils a constant element of disturbance 
and distraction of thought, which in term 
time should be given wholly to study. 

2. Because, while it may be safe for 
young men and women of age and charac- 
ter to be daily brought together as students 
are in college, there will always be some in 
any large institution for whom it is un- 
safe, unless the liberty of all is abridged 
and burdensome rules are insisted upon. 


I am now lecturing at Williams and 
Wellesley—am giving the same course of lec- 
tures on geology in both institutions; and 
I am sure there is more freedom in both, 
more effective study, more that is desirable 
in both than there was in the University of 
Wisconsin when I gave the same instruction 
to men and women in the same classes. 

It is claimed that young men need in col- 
lege the influence of ladies to make them 
gentlemen. Young men need to be taught 
to act like gentlemen when no ladies are 
present; to treat each other like gentlemen. 
A man who refrains from rough conduct. 
and profanity only because ladies are pres- 
ent is not educated as he ought to be; 
and if the faculties of colleges need to 
have the presence of ladies to secure gentle- 
manly conduct among the majority of stu- 
dents, the sooner they resign and give place 
to those who can control young men the 
better. 

In every institution will be found a few, 
almost every year, upon whom all influence 
and authority are wasted. College is no 
place for them. But, as a matter of experi- 
ence, I find the government of 200 young 
men in Williams a much more satisfactory 
work than it was in the University of Wis- 
consin, where there were nearly or quite 
100 ladies. In fact, no small part of the 
discipline there—and certainly the most 
unpleasant part of it—grew out of the rela- 
tion of the two sexes to each other. 

A distinguished man said, not long since, 
in a public address, that ‘“‘boys and girls 
are born in the same family and rocked in 
the same cradle; and, therefore, they 
should be educated together.” This argu- 
ment, the substance of which is often used, 
I regard as most fallacious and pernicious. 
Brothers and sisters are guarded by a God- 
given instinct, that never loses its power, 
except among the brutal and degraded—an 
instinct that secures for them purity and 
mental, moral, and social improvement, 
through an intimacy of relation and associ- 
ation that in many cases would be destruct. 
ive of all delicacy of feeling, if not of good 
morals, if allowed between those of differ- 
ent families. Families made up of broth- 
ers and sisters, and the common school 
even, made up of children from neighbor- 
ing families, under daily parental super- 
vision, have very little likeness to a college; 
and reasoning from one to the other, as 
though they are alike, is very loose reason- 
ing. It isin the family, with brothers and 
sisters, and under the watchful care of the 
father and mother, that the happy influ 
ences come from the association of young 
men and young women; but to throw 
together for four years hundreds of them, 
just at that time of life when their affec- 
tions are most intense, their passions most 
easily aroused, and they themselves with- 
out experience, is a condition of trial to 
which I would subject no son or daughter, 
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and for the result of which, as an educator, 
I would never again become responsible. 
Wr.u4Ms CoLi_zen, Feb. 84, 1880. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 





I presume those who are to consider with 
you the fitness of coeducation will chiefly 
desire a simple statement of the facts as 
they have come under my, observation for 
the last six years, 

We have in our university courses--ex- 
cluding at one extremity preparatory work, 
and at the other professional training— 
824 students. Ninety-seven of these are 
young women. The usual proportion is a 
little over one-quarter. There are none in 
our technical courses, as civil and mechan- 
ical engineering and mining. Of the three 
primary courses—ancient classical, modern 
classical (in which German and French 
take the place of Greek), and scientific 
courses—the young women prefer the 
modern classical, though there are some in 
each of the other two. 

As scholars, they are, on the whole, some- 
what superior to the young men, owing to 
the fact that they usually come from more 
cultivated families. There isamong them 
no well-defined inferiority or superiority of 
scholarship in the several lines of study. 
Probably there would be a slight dropping 
off in mathematics and a slight gain in 
languages, if their standing was compared 
with that of the young men. While they 
constitute one-quarter of the whole number 
of students, they win nearly one-half of the 
honorary appointments. 

So far as health is concerned, a record of 
illness kept for one year showed less sick- 
ness among them than among the young 
men, due to the fact, I think, that our 
young men, coming from a very active 
life, suffer more from confinement, 

Many of our young women graduate in 
robust health. Some, who come to us 
feeble, gain in strength while with us; 
some, bloodless when they enter, remain 
so to the end. 

The conditions with us are favorable to 
health, provided one has wisdom to use 
them wisely and is fully ready for the work 
when she undertakes it. Excuses are read- 
ily granted for sickness; and, while the 
work is even and firm, there is not much 
worry in it, and there is no effort to excite 
emulation, yet I have never seen so many 
students who were so uniformly faithful. 


We are so accustomed to seeing the two 
sexes together that it excites not the least 
attention. The young women stand, in all 
particulars, on the same footing with the 
young men and are judged by the same 
standards. ‘ 

While our students are rougher to the 
eye than Eastern students, they have not as 
many annoying traditions, are not as tricky, 
are more uniformly respectful and much 
more uniformly industrious. Occasion- 
ally we get into our flock a foolish girl; 
but not often, nor has any particular mis- 
chief come of it. The difficulty of disci- 
pline is not enhanced by coeducation. In- 
deed, discipline is a very light affair with 
us. We do not pretend to control our 
students beyond their direct relations with 
us, unless they offend openly against sound, 
social sentiment. Rarely, indeed, does any 
case of this kind occur. 

Our students. board where they please, 
and take care of themse!ves as independent 





citizens. We have a Hall for young wo. 
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. 
men; but they room and board there or not, 
as they choose. Young men board at the 
same'table with them in the Hall. 

The expenses for a young woman in the 
Hall per annum are: 
Tultion—free for those in the state; for others. $18 00 


Room—furnished, heated, and lighted.......... 82 00 
ORG GE tP GIh ncn cee 660s cas cececccoceces 114 00 
Washing—16 articles for 7% cents................ 850 

$174 50 


The advantage, then, of coeducation 
with us is that a young woman in Wiscop- 
sin can secure an education in her own 
state for $175 per year equal to any that 
she could find in the United States else- 


where for two or three times the money, 


and far superior to almost any she would 
be able to secure. 

The effect on mannersis not perhaps very 
perceptible; but is favorable, rather than 
otherwise. 

The method tends to more gravity of 
thought and more composure of manner. 

Surroundings constantly check excessive 
emotion or expression. 

There is no variety of opinion in our 
faculty as to the fitness of coeducation. 
So strongly do I feel on the subject that I 
regard the opposite view as simply a prej 
udice uncorrected by experience — the 
man of the Tropics denying the existence 
of snow. . 

Those with you whoare still incredulous, 
if any such there are, will pardon me; for 
they are quite invisible to me at this dis- 
tance. 

Having once occupied upper rooms in 
the ‘‘ Bellevue,” allow me to congratulate 
you on the grand text always before you. 

UNIVERSITY OF Wisconsin, Feb. vd, 1880. 


BY PRES. F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D. 





This movement, it appears to me, con- 
sidering the peculiar nature of the obstacles 
it has to overcome, is advancing as rapidly 
as its friends could reasonably expect. 
Though what has been as yet actually ac- 
complished may seem to be of no great im- 
mediate importance, it is still amply suffi- 
cient to justify the conviction that the 
question of the admission of women to 
the lecture-halls of our highest  institu- 
tions of learning is only a question of 
time. This measure, which has originally 
common sense in its favor, is supported by 
a force of public opinion which is con- 
stantly and steadily growing in strength. 
It finds its principal opposition in blind and 
unreasoning prejudice, and in an absurd 
and exaggerated regard fora usage which 
has no better justification than that it is 
traditional. From these pernicious influ- 
ences the race will, sooner or later, struggle 
itself free, as it has done in so many‘in- 
stances before; and when that consumma- 
tion shall have been reached, men will look 
back with astonishment that a state of 
opinion and of facts such as that with 
which we have to contend could ever 
have existed. 

Iam aware that some of the objections 
urged in opposition to the measure we ad- 
vocate are founded upon consideyations 
which, as they appeal to our reason, are 
entitled to our respect. We may regard 
them as mistaken; but we cannot decline 
to give them a candid examination. Most 
of the arguments, however, employed by 
our opponents are too frivolous and un- 
substantial to be worthy of attention; 
while many are miserable attempts at 
satire, which betray the conscious weak- 
ness of their authors and are as silly in 
substance as they are unamiable in spirit. 

There is nothing discouraging in the 
fact that we meet with opposition; nor that 
the opposition is vigorous and active; nor 
that a portion of it is able, or that much of 
it is undignified and ungenerous. In this, 
as in every great reform the world has ever 
seen, the way to triumph lies through the 
field of conflict. And in every such strug- 
gle it may be accepted as generally true 
that the best evidence of progress is fur- 
nished by the liveliness of the opposition. 

The positive evidences of our progress 
are, nevertheless, manifest enough. They 
present themselves on every side, as well 
abroad as at home. Conservative England, 
with all her proverbial and almost super- 
stitious respect for traditions, and all her 
constitutional reluctance to depart from 
old ways, even when they are shown to be 








wrong ways, is beginning to treat this sub- 
ject with a grave earnestness, which makes 
it plain that she cannot long persist in re- 
stricting the privileges of her great uni- 
versities to the youth of a single sex. New 
England, too, is certainly advancing, if 
not quite so fast. When President Eliot, 
in his address of last summer at Worcester, 
declared that New England has pronounced 
her final decision on this question, and 
that her settled policy is unalterably op- 
posed to the views which we advocate, 
I think he spoke without sufficient author- 
ity. The fact, on the other hand, seems 
to me to be that New England has as yet 
hardly begun seriously to consider this sub- 
ject. In New England, more truly than in 
any other part of the country, it may be 
said to-day, adhuc sub judice lis est, As I 
survey the field of controversy, nothing is 
more manifest than that the cause of uni- 
versity education for women is gaining 
ground in New England daily. One after 
another her prominent educators, one after 
another her eminent citizens, are giving in 
theiradhesion tothe proposed measure. We 
hear, on the other hand, of no renunciations 
on the part of any who have once enlisted 
in thiscause. It need hardly be said that, 
in a question of public opinion, upon any 
subject whatever, where changes are 
always going on, and always going on in 
the same direction, the revolution, no mat- 
ter how slow the progress, must be com- 
plete at last. 

I have myself, therefore, no question 
that the time is coming, and that, rela- 
tively to the lifetime of nations, it is prob- 
ably not very distant, when all our princi- 
pal universities—Harvard, and Yale, and 
Princeton, and Columbia, and the rest— 
will open their lecture-rooms as freely to 
women as to men. I am not sanguine 
enough to hope to see this in my own time 
In distinctly proposing, as I did a year ago, 
that Columbia should, at once and now, 
recognize this her inevitable destiny, I cer- 
tainly had no expectation of seeing the 
proposition immediately prevail. But in 
this matter, or in any other thing desirable 
in this world, if the end is ever to be 
reached, somebody must make a_begin- 
ning. Andif, in order to the accomplish- 
ment of the end, there are obstacles to be 
encountered, prejudices to be combutted, 
or obloquy to be incurred, somebody must 
be willing to stand in the forefront of the 
battle and bear the brunt of these things. 


But, if Columbia is not yet equal to” her 
duty in this matter, it affords me some 
satisfaction to know that all Columbians 
are not careless, or indifferent, or hostile 
in regard to it. In the ascertained fact 
that neither in the Board of Trustees nor 
among the members of the several facul- 
ties am | entirely without sympathy in the 
views I have expressed, I find encourage- 
ment to believe that I have not spoken 
altogether in vain. 

Before closing this letter, I wish to 
add a word of comment upon the term 
Coeducation, which is commonly em- 
ployed to denote the object we are en 
deavoring to promote. All terms used 
as party rallying cries or watchwords 
should be descriptive of the purposes 
of the parties employing them; or, if de- 
scription cannot be compressed intoa single 
word, should be significant of the idea 
which distinctly characterizes the object, 
purpose, or measure which the party have 
in view. If theydo anything but this, they 
will probably be misleading; and such, no 
doubt, is to some extent the case in the 
present instance. The term Coeducation 
conveys to many minds the impression that 
those who advocate the measure it denotes 
are laboring for the specific object, and for 
nothing higher or better or more worthy 
of attainment than the specific object of 
bringing young men and young women to- 
eether in the same schools. But this is so 
far from being the specific object of this 
class of educational agitators that it is not 
in fret an object with them at all. The 
thing which they do actually propose to 
themselves is to secure for women oppor- 
tunities for an ‘educational culture as large 
and liberal as is provided for the opposite 
sex. Since the only institutions which 
afford this culture have hitherto been 
monopolized by men, and since it is not 
possible, either morally or economically, to 





create similar institutions for women exclu- 


sively, we make the reasonable demand 
that women shall be received into the exist- 
ing institutions. Should this demand be 
successful, it will be, of course; an inci- 
dental consequence that women and men 
will receive their education in the same 
institutions; that is, that coeducation will 
exist as aresultant fact, though not as an 
object sought for its own sake. Whether 
this fact will be likely to be advantageous 
to those who may be affected by it is noth- 
ing to the purpose. Most probably it will 
—several reasons suggest themselves for 
supposing that it will; but, however that 
may be, that is not the thing which the ad- 
vocates of the higher education of women 
are laboring to secure. 

I do not know that any better single 
word than that to which I here object can 
be found to subserve the purpose for which 
this is now employed. I do not know 
that, if this should be abandoned, the lack 
of a substitute would occasion us any in- 
convenience. I only know that this word 
seems to me to be so positively bad that I 
have never used it myself, and I do not 
propose now to begin to do so. 

CoL_umBia COLLEGE, Feb. 7th, 1880. 


BY PRES. JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D. 





It is now nine years since the first woman 
was formally admitted to this university. 
It is proper to say that usages in the West 
had fairly prepared the way for the admis- 
sion of women to this institution. The 
secondary education is, in this state, given 
almost exclusively in high schools, not in 
academies. In our high schools, boys and 
girls have from the beginning recited to- 
gether. They studied together, therefore, 
all the way up to the very gates of the uni- 
versity. Again, for years many of the de- 
nominational colleges in the West had 
admitted women, as well as men, to their 
classes, The idea of coeducation was 
familiar to the public. Indeed, it was by 
the force of public opinion that the doors 
of the university were opened to women. 
Public opinion expressed itself, both in the 
legislature and otherwise, so strongly in 
favor of the admission of women to the 
university that it was deemed wise to 
defer to it. I think most of the professors 
would have preferred at that time that the 
women should not be received. 

But they were received, and now I am 
not aware that any professor here regrets 
it. I think the opposition to receiving 
women was due to the fear (1) that some 
young men might be turned away from 
here; (2) that the health of the women 
would suffer from the attempt to pursue a 
thorough course of study here; (8) that the 
women would not be able to master the 
severer studies; and (4) that embarrass- 
ments might arise from the lack of thought- 
fulness and discretion on the part of some 
of the young men and the young women, 
left largely to themselves and away from 
home, 

We have now had nine years’ experience 
in coeducation. We have had women 
studying in every department—the Literary 
or Collegiate, the Medical Schools (the Old 
School and the Homeopathic), the Law 
School, the Pharmacy School, and the 
Dental College. The number has risen from 
34 in 1871 to 132 in 1879. We now have 
129, of whom 75 are in the Literary Depart- 
ment and 46 in the two Medical Schools. 
We have never made a single new law or 
regulation in consequence of their coming. 
They have received their instruction in the 
class-room with the men, except in the 
Medical Schools. They have been held te 
exactly the same duties as the men. We 
have no dormitories for any students. 

What, now, can we say of the fears 
which were entertained at the outset? 

First, I think it possible that some young 
men who had thought of coming here were 
at first turned from us to some other col- 
lege; but I cannot say that I know of any 
such case. 

Second, I think the selicitude concerning 
the health of the women has not proved 
well-founded. On the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that a young woman, coming here 
in fair health, devoting herself to her ap- 
pointed work, not going too much into 
society, but living with reasonable prn- 





dence’and care of _ herself, is quite as likely 
to be in good health at the time of her 
graduation as ghe would have been if she 
had gemained athome. The regularity of 
the Hfe and the deep interest which it 
awakens and maintains are manifestly con- 
ducive to mental and bodily health. 

Third, there is no branch of study pur- 
sued in any of our schools_in which some 
women have not done superior work. It 
was soon found that in those studies which 
are thought to make the most strenuous de- 
mand on the intellect some of the women 
took equal rank with the best men. They 
have desired and have received no favors, 
After graduation, a fair proportion have 
secured positions of eminent usefulness, 
especially as teachers and as physicians. 
Some of them have been engaged in teach 
ing the Greek and the Latin in our prepar- 
atory schools. . Five of our graduates have 
been called to the Faculty of Wellesley 
College. It will interest some of you to 
know that as missionary physicians in Asia 
some of our women graduates have been 
conspicuously useful. 

Fourth, the relations of the sexes to each 
other here are those of well-bred men and 
well-bred women, and are not, in fact, in 
the least degree embarrassing to us. 

In short, most of the difficulties, which 
it was so easy to think possible, proved on 
trial to be merely imaginary. 

There is much more which I would glad- 
ly say; but I must pause, if you are to 
hear the many eloquent persons who have 
promised to participate in your conference. 
I have thought that this brief summary « f 
the results of our experience would prove 
the best contribution I could offer in so 


few pages to vour ‘‘ symposium,” 
MICH GAN UNIVERSITY, 


BY PROF. HIRAM MEAD, PD.D. 


I give you the impression made upon 
me, a New England man, of a ten years’ 
observation of the education of younganen 
and young women in the same school here 
in Oberlin. 

Having resided for nine years within a 
stone’s throw of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, be- 
fore coming to Ohio, I am familiar with 
the working of the separate education of 
young women, and am able to compare it 
with the coeducation system that prevails 
in Oberlin and similar schools. My con- 
viction in brief is that there are advantagcs 
enjoyed by young women in the seminaries 
and colleges designed for them alone that 
are inestimable—viz., specially the motherly 
supervision which they receive from their 
teachers, which they could not have in the 
colleges of New England, as at present 
organized. Oberlin aims to combine the 
home-like features of Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke with the literary advantages of 
the colleges for young men. While in 
Oberlin the young ladies enjoy the priv- 
ilege of instruction given by professors of 
the largest experience, they have also the 
advantage of being under the care of the 
best and most cultured women, to whom 
alone they are responsible for their deport- 
ment. Thus the college is very like a 
home, with paternal and maternal influ- 
ences happily combined. 

Whether Harvard-and Yale and Amherst 
should be open to young women, who shall 
be under the same rules and have the same 
supervision as the young men, is a very 
different question from that of the desir- 
ableness of carrying on coeducation on the 
Oberlin plan. 

On the whole, while I highly appreciate 
the work done in the colleges of New En. 
gland for young women, and would not 
have them changed, certainly would not 
have them give way to such coeducational 
institutions as would result from sending 
young women to the young men’s colleges, 
organized and managed just as they are, 
still I should, on the whole, prefer such a 
combination of the advantages of the two 
systems as in fair measure is attained here. 
I believe that much may be learned from a 
careful study of the Oberlin system of co- 


education. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Feb. 7th, 1890. 





THE little Prince of Italy has a great 
fondness for speaking English, and is in the 
habit of visiting an English shop, where he 
makes little purchases and talks with the pro- 

etors, He also loves the sea, and is often 

‘ound chatting with the fishermen on the 
shore and making little gifts to them, 
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A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASE- | 


INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





THERE are men in both houses of Con- 
gress who, while they never win any ex- 
tended fame as orators or statesmen, are 
yet the practical legislators who work in- 
defatigably to secure mé@asures which 
affect most closely the public weal. One of 
these measures and one of these legislators 
is Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, who from the 


Committee on Military Affairs has reported 
in the Senate two bills to secure the pro- 
hibition of gambling in the army of the 


United States. 

A like protest issued from the Bureau 
of Military Justice in 1877, in the report of 
the Judge-Advocate-General, W. M. Dunn. 
In that report he said: 


“That there be sought to be enacted by 


C ingress an additional article of war, mak- 
ing punishable, at the discretion of a court- 
ma tial, the offense of gambling by officers 
or soldiers of the army. ‘he criminal code 
for the government of the navy contains an 
article naking gambling punishable as ‘scan- 


dalous conduct, to the destruction of good 
morals,’ and an equal necessity is believed to 
exist for such a provision in the Articles of 
War. The vice of gambling, as I gather 
from records of courts-martial and other 
authentic information, prevails to a very 
considerable extent in our army. It is, 
however, not punishable as such ; but only 
in certain cases, as where committed by a 
disbursing officer of the Government or 
under circumstances reflecting some pecu- 
liar dishonor on the party. This vice, I 
need not add, is most demoralizing in its 
effects and necessarily tends to relax the 
tonis of military obligation and duty, 
3oth to puta stop to an immoral indulg- 
«nce prejudicial to good order and military 
discipline, as wel] as to protect young offi- 
cers having small pay, who are too often 
led into it by their superiors in rank, I 
would recommend that gambling, or the 
playing at cards, or other games for money 
or other valuable stake, be absolutely and 
positively prohibited in the army by the 
proper legislation to be sought from Con- 
gress, 

‘‘T have a decided impression that it 


would be a great comfort to the wives of 
not a few oflicers and soldiers should Con- 
gress adopt some radical measure by which 
their husbands might be prevented from 


wasting in gambling the pay so much 
needed for the support of their families; 
and I think it would be a useful protection 
to young officers should it be made a crim- 
inal offense fortheir seniors to win money 
from them. The most fatal feature, how- 
ever, of the practice, in a military point of 
view, and that which was mainly indicated 
in my report, is the constant relaxation of 
discipline which such a practice must in- 
duce. Where officers gamble, soldiers will 
do the same; superiors will gamble with 
inferiors; and mutual respect and deference 
will necessarily become seriously impaired. 

“Tmay add that, for resorting to the 
proposed legislation, there are peculiar 
reasons growing out of the public relations 
of the military community. Should a 
professional man (a lawyer or physician) 
indulge in gambling, he would be con- 
demned by the voice of society and pun- 
ished by the loss of business. Certainly no 
less high a standard should be applied to 
the army, whose members have been 
specially selected to serve and represent the 
United States in responsible positions. 

“The subject is, in my judgment, too- 
grave and important a one to be left to be 
disposed of by army regulations or orders. 
Of these the province is properly confined 
to mere minor details of administration. 
They cannot legislate; but what is needed 
here is legislation—a positive enactment by 
which the people of the United States 
shall prohibit the act of gambling in their 
army and make it severely punishable as a 
military crime.. In my judement. anv- 
thine short of such legislation will he in 
the future (as it has heen in the past) quite 
futile to arrest the vice in question.” 


But the hill of Senator Plumb, Dased on this 
report, did not meet with the approbation 
of the General of the Army, who returned it 
to the Secretary of War, with the opinion 
that the enactment by Congress of the bill 
would be ‘‘ill-ttimed and unwise.” He 
goes on to say: ‘T believe the vice of gam- 
bling is less in extent at this time than at 
any previous period; whereas the inference 
would be that it was a crowing and danger- 
ous evil at this moment. In all ages and 
at all times men have risked money on the 
chances of a horse-race, the toss of a cop- 
er, or a game of cards, and no law can 
prevent it. Good morals are the result of 
thought and association, not of law. ... 
And my conviction is, from association 
with young officers, that there is less 
gambling now in the army than 
at any time since 1840.” Thus, you see, 








the General of the Army differs from its 
Judge-Advocate-General and from Senator 
Plumb. It is surely true that ‘good 
morals are the result of thought and asso- 
ciation, not of law.” Yet is it not equally 
true that law must be at the bottom of all 
morality. Men often transgress law, yet 
the fact that law exists makes the greatest 
difference in the aggregate. In the British 
army ‘‘all gambling in garrison, camp, or 
cantonments is strictly forbidden.” In hos- 
pital every species of gambling is strictly 
forbidden. ‘In regimental recreation- 
rooms all gambling is strictly prohibited.” 
Law against gambling would have some- 
thing of the potency the law against 
dueling has had. Men still shoot each 
other in cold blood, occasionally, despite 
the law; but it is not the common practice. 
When men break a law to commit a deed, 
they do it with less gusto than when they 
are perfectly free to do it. Every safe- 
guard of law, as well as of moral support, 
should be thrown around the young men of 
our army and navy. Not that they are 
more inclined to vice than others; far from 
it. The choicest flower of manhood is 
found in the American army and navy, 
though Henry James, Jr., flippantly tells 
us that we have no army or navy either. 
But want and opportunity seem to be the 
equal roots of all moral failure. How much 
moral obliquiiy grows out of weakness of 
will, rather than from any purpose to do 
evil. The young men at our outer military 
posts, from very loneliness, from lack of 
home life and the myriad refining resources 
of the best civilization, take to games of 
chance and hazard to pass time and to kill 
ennui, To-day many a young man follows 
this practice who is too much a gentleman 
to break a law to do it; and I doubt if 
even the General of the Army would deny 
that law faithfully executed would be a 
safeguard to the wives and children whose 
substance is now consumed at the gaming- 
table. 

Cards issued from the White House for 
anything more than a state dinner makes a 
social event. The people long ago came 
to feel that they held a heavy lien upon the 
White House; that its receptions belong 
especially to them, independent of opinion, 
dress, or condition. Thus at President 
Hayes’s last levee, held on Saturday night, 
hundreds crowded in in street attire, some 
of which was neither tidy nor clean. 
Within the inner circle were ladies sumptu- 
ously attired. From them to the last mud, 
dy brogan within the door seemed a meas. 
ureless distance, yet it marked definitely 
the social gamut which makes the average 
reception of the White House. This is just 
as it should be, excepting the uncanny at- 
tire which too often makes its way into the 
presence of the President and Mrs. Hayes. 
Self-respect, as well as respect for-the Pres- 
ident of the United States, one would think, 
would move the most careless toward per- 
sonal neatness on such an occasion; but it 
does not. 

Twice within a year cards issued from 
the White House have defined the ¢:csts 
invited. In the lengthening line of Admin- 
istrations the issuing of such cards has been 
sufficiently infrequent to give them always 
the dignity of a social event. They carry 
with them a certain tone of pleasing com- 
mand, that no one able to appear in the gay 
world thinks of refusing. All along the 
social scale the nerves of human life tingle 
with the pleasure or pain of the coming 
occasion. Every hoped-for blossom was 
bought at the greenhouses, till yesterday 
one dollar was the price set on every tiny 
rosebud. Women who have not Paris 
robes must, at least, have fresh ones, and 
dressmakers suddenly find themselves 
working in a state of haste bordering on 
phrensy. In one such room I saw six 
young girls, each one at work on a dress 
that was to appear at the President’s on 
Tuesday evening. 

“ Ah!” said Emma, as she stood inside 
of a pink robe, that was being draped on 
her figure—‘‘Ah! If I could only stand 
outside somewhere, where I could see it 
all, how delighted I should be.” 

Life had brought to this fatherless girl 
little but privation and toil. Her fine 
tastes, her keen intelligence had hunecred 
‘and thirsted in vain; the boon of leisure 
and delight that youth shéuldalways bring 
had not been hers. Like the inner gate of 





Paradise seemed to her the door that the 
pink robe was to enter. The girl sighed 
for it, and asshe sighed I could but see, 
with conscious pain, how young and fair 
and worthy she was of vastly more than she 
sighed for. In the dressing-room, last 
evening, I chanced to see at my side that 
same pink robe; but another girl was in it 
—a girl not so young, nor so fair, nor 8o 
intelligent as the first. Yet the robe was 
hers; the féte the large opportunity of pros- 
perous young womanhood. That was an 
unnecessary vision I had in the gay dress- 
ing-room of the other girl—working early, 
working late, with almost nothing, in her 
life but work. After all, it was only life, 
human life; and if God suffers it, with its 
frightful contrasts, its mocking inequalities, 
its apparent injustice, what can we do 
but bear it. We cannot greatly better it. 

But the pageant! It was a pageant that I 
would, if I could, faithfully transcribe for 
the eager, intelligent eyes that seem to 
look out upon me from hundreds of distant 
homes, that did not see it, but who would 
like to see it. The invitation to it read in 
this wise: 


“THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. HAYES 
requests the pleasure uj the company of....... ° 
on Tuesday Evening, Feb. 10th, 1880, from 
eight until eleven o'clock, to meet the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps.” 


Outside of the Diplomatic Corps these 
invitations were sent to the Cabinet, sen- 
ators, members of the House, to the heads 
of departmental and journalistic bureaus 
in the army and navy, to all officers from the 
rank of lieutenant-commander and major 
upward, with their families. 

Before nine o’clock the line of carriages 
reached from the White House door, past 
the Treasury, down Fifteenth Street—a dis- 
tance of nearly three blocks. Washington 
horses know all about such lines. Not one 
was restive or disturbed, nor would have 
been had the standing lengthened out all 
night. Nevertheless, it took about an hour 
from the outer to the inner end of the line. 

The second floor of the White House is 
rarely thrown open to large assemblies of 
guests; but from the head of its staircase a 
magnificent vista stretched downward last 
night. The walls were gay with pennants 
and flags, and tall plants bloomed every- 
where. Down the broad stairs descended 
the throng, two and two; men with fair 
women on their arms, in resplendent attire. 
There one glance took in the imposing 
figure of General Devens, escorting his 
niece; and before him the Austrian minister, 
literally blazing with gold-lace and jeweled 
orders; Secretary Evarts, with his keen-cut 
face, escorting Lady Thornton, that lily- 
like English matron. Secretary Sherman, 
straight as a palm, with the gentlest of 
women by his side. The winsome, girlish 
face of Mrs. Wing was radiant beside that 
of her husband, the acting Chinese minister; 
The benignant face of Secretary Thompson 
shone beside an open door; and the Turkish 
minister, in scarlet uniform, was flitting 
along the corridor, like a flamingo. Thus 
the blaze of foreign uniforms and decora- 
tions, mingled with the quieter elegance of 
the costumes of our own army and navy, 
and the long lines of splendidly attired 
women, robed in sheeny satin, gay with 
flowers, gleaming with jewels, increased 
the splendor of the spectacle. 

The President and Mrs. Hayes, with Lady 
Thornton and the ladies of the Cabinet, re- 
ceived in the center of the East Room, 
which never looked more attractive than it 
did last night. Draped in the centers with 
flags, in the corners the foliage of trepical 
plants was massed. Palmsand ferns waved 
their plumes together, smilax festooned the 
crystals of the immense chandeliers, and 
flowers bloomed everywhere. It was 
enough to maks one cry to see the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents on the mantel-pieces— 
the carnations, the azalias, the hyacinths, 
the primroses, the rosebuds that hid be- 
neath their beauty and fragrance every 
hint of marble. The mantels were simply 
solid banks of tender blossoms. Nor were 
the flowers in the supper-rooms less a mar- 
vel. In the center of one of the tables sat, 
a large swan made of white carnations, 
and its entire length was lined with 
every imaginable device wrought out 
in fresh, unsullied blossoms. The con- 
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arcades to many promenaders. The Marine 
Band sent in its choicest strains from the 
outer corridor; and to all this light, fra- 
grance, beauty, and splendor the assembly, 
which was not a crowd, moved to and fro. 

In the upper hall, against the wall, stood 
a hospitable coffee-table, to which anyone 
might go and be tefreshed. Above it hd 
the portrait of Mrs. Tyler, painted, evi- 
dently, in that heyday of charm when, as 
a bride, a beauty, a belle, she entered the 
White House. There is in this youthful 
face but a suggestion of the one, still hand- 
some, which, set in a widow's cap and the 
deepest of widow's weeds, only last winter 
looked down from the Senate Gallery. 
Looking upon her picture and remem- 
bering that during its present  ses- 
sion this lady has sent in a” peti- 
tion to Congress for a governmental 
pension, seeking a maintenance under the 
flag she ruthlessly tore down during the 
Rebellion, one is reminded of wise little 
Toddie’s assertion that Fortune’s ‘‘ wheel 
goes wound and wound.” Through the 
open door of the library, opposite, Mrs. 
Hayes looks out from another portrait in 
oil. It in no way does her justice. Whey 
she goes from the White House, I trust she 
can leave behind her as fair a portrait as 
that of Martha Washington, in the East 
Room; that the semblance of her that goes 
down to the future may be worthy of her- 
self. 

At ten o’clock the receiving party in the 
East Room dissolved, and a little later the 
President was seen in the corridor, walking 
with a lady who wore about her head and 
neck eight hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds. A brave lady, she 
who dares challenge the cupidity of tramps 
and burglars with such splendor! 

There was no crowd, no ‘‘crush,” even 
at the last. A little past eleven o’clock the 
music ceased, and the beautiful assemblage 
faded out of the great rooms, leaving the 
portraits, the flowers, the ever-amiable but 
weary occupants to silence and rest. 

Wasuinoron, D. C., Feb. 18th, 1880. 





THE METHODIST ITINERANCY. 
UL 


WHAT IT IS, AND HOW IT MUST BE 
PRESERVED. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue words that form the heading of this 
article constitute the proper name of a 
well-known ecclesiastical institution. That 
name indicates the organic body of the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of this country (other Methodist bodies, 
in this and other countries, have also their 
“*itinerancies,” kindred in character, but 
organically distinct), with its specific laws 
of life and modes of action. The name is 
simply the verbal designation of the aggre- 
gated unity of the associated body of “‘ trav- 
eling” ministers of one of the numerically 
largest Christian denominations of the land, 
which body acts and is governed accord- 
ing to methods and laws peculiar to itself. 
To be a Methodist minister is not the same 
with belonging to the “itinerancy,” for 
there are more recognized ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church that are not of 
the itinerancy than there are in that body. 
Ministers belonging to the itinerancy are 
known as “‘ traveling ” ministers or preach- 
ers; those not of the itinerancy are styled 
‘local ” ministers or preachers. As an or- 
ganization, the itinerancy is a close corpora- 
tion, into which new members are admitted 
only by the suffrages of regularly consti- 
tuted tribunals, made up exclusively of 
members of the body; and, when so admit- 
ted, no member can be excluded, except 
after due conviction by his peers of crime, 
ot heresy, or disobedience to the regulations 
of the body. This body of ministers are, 
also, by the organic jaws of the denomina- 
tion, the pastors of all the “societies” or 
local churches; but, for the better prosecu- 
tion of their work, each minister is annual- 
ly assigned to a given field, for the per- 
formance of his duties asa preacher, and 
pastor, and administrator of affairs. Every 
traveling minister is entitled to an appoint- 
ment, which he must accept and occupy; 
and the churches, having entered into the 
organism, must receive, in their proper re- 
lations, the ministers so appointed over 
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them. In this organization there are now 
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more than ten thousand traveling preach- 
ers, and some fifteen thousand local 
churches, and an aggregate lay member- 
ship of more than a million and a half. 
The ruling idea of Methodism is its organic 
unity—its solidarity—as contradistinguished 
from the individual completeness of the 
several local churches, which distinguish its 
geclee iastical opposite—Congregationalism. 

Of the comparative excellence or other- 
wise of this system nothing needs now to 
be said, as the purpose of this paper is sim- 
ply to show what it is and what are the 
conditions required for its practical 
efficiency and its perpetuation. Its right 
to be is assumed for the present; and, 
therefore, in our discussion of the subject, 
whatever may appear to be essential to its 
successful action and its maintenance must 
be accepted as of paramount importance. 
Anything, however good and desirable in 
itself, and though confessed valuable and 
expedient in other conditions, if found to 
be incompatible with or even unfriendly to 
the workings of the itinerancy, must be 
discarded. For the present it is to be 
assumed, for the sake of the discussion, 
that the system must be preserved and 
operated according to its proper require- 
ments, and that whatever interferes with 
its free action must be accounted an evil, 
to be resisted and, if possible, eliminated 
from the body. At another time we may 
open the whole question of its right to be, 
which we shall defend simply on the 
ground of expediency, within the proper 
exercise of Christian liberty, the whole be- 
ing justified by results already achieved 
and the promise of still greater achieve- 
ments in the future. 

In Methodism the individual is slways 
subordinated to the organic body, and 
the interests of the local society or church 
to those of the whole denomination. Be- 
cause of the compactness of the organiza- 
tion, the whole ministerial force belongs 
equally to every part, and each local church 
in all the land is potentially subject to the 
pastorate of each minister. The whole 
practical administration of affairs proceeds 
on this theory. Itis not asked what may 
be best for this or that local church, nor 
yet how the talents of some particular min- 
ister may be rendered most available, much 
less how may he achieve personal success 
and acquire a name. It may, indeed, thus 
happen that certain possible advantages 
must be foregone, and personal rights and 
liberties of action must be waived or held 
in abeyance; but, with all these incidental 
infelicities clearly apprehended, it is still 
deemed expedient to maintain the system. 
In this organizing and working of the 
Church's forces there is an evident analogy 
to military order and administration, ité 
thoroughness of discipline, the subjection 
of personal preferences to general orders, 
and the surrender of the individual will to 
the regulations of the body, not to crush 
out liberty, but to secure effectiveness of 
action. 

With this understanding and appreciation 
of the governing spirit and theory of the 
Methodist itinerancy kept constantly in 
mind, we shall be the better prepared to 
inquire what are the needful conditions for 
its proper exercise and vigorous life. 

1. It is believed that the pastoral over- 
sight of any particular congregation or 
church, which theoretically belongs alike 
to each minister, must not be allowed to 
become practically the specific work of 
some one minister, The distinctive name, 

‘itinerancy,” must be more than a name, 
and the form of church life that it indi- 
cates must not be allowed to become merely 
nominal. It is well known that the natural 
tendency of all particular or local churches 
is to autonomy and independence; and it is 
also obvious that an undue development of 
this spirit in any considerable number of 
churches would be fatal to the practical 
workings of the itinerancy. It has, there- 
fore, been judged to be necessary to keep 
up, among the whole body of the ministers, 
a systematic course of removals, at not in- 
frequent intervals, so that no minister shall 
become identified with nor specially at- 
tached to any particular church, nor any 
church be permitted to lose its interest in the 
whole body of the ministers, any one of which 
may at any time become its special pastor. 
The legal liability of each minister to re- 
moval at any time is not alone sufficient to 








insure the practical mobility of the whole 
body, or any part of it that may be desired, 
in any case; and, without the mandatory 
force of law, compelling not infrequent 
changes, the natural tendency to localiza- 
tion would soon become too strong to be 
overcome. Even in the armyand navy, 
while any one may be removed at any time, 
it has also been found necessary to provide, 
by a standing law or general order, that 
beyond a given term (three years) no one 
may be continued at the same post. The 
effective working of such a system demands 
not simply the theoretical, but also the real 
mobility at all times of every member of 
the body, which is impossible unless local 
entanglements shall be avoided, and local 
attachments shall not be permitted to 
gain such force and persistency as would 
naturally grow out of long and indefinite 
continuance amoug the same associations. 
Whenever a “traveling” minister becomes 
practically local, he necessarily acts as a 
clog and a cause of friction in the working 
of the system. 

2. The plea sometimes heard that any 
specific limitation is unreasonable, because 
of the various conditions in different cases, 
which make any such limitation arbitrary 
and injurious, and that it would be better 
to determine each case upon its own merits, 
is much more specious than solid. It 
assumes that the number of cases in which 
an extension of the pastoral term beyond 
three years is desirable are sufficiently 
numerous to require some relief, which also 
could be given without any peril to the 
system. Both of which assumptions may 
be called in question. In respect to the 
the first, it is not granted that there is 
among the churches any considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the three-years limitation. 
It is believed, on the contrary, that the ex- 
tension (made in 1864) of the term from two 
to three years was made not in conformity 
to the wishes of the churches, but, rather, 
in opposition to them. It is believed by 
nota few, and not without good grounds, 
that, could the unconstrained voice of the 
Church be heard to-day, it would favor a 
return to the two-years limitation, rather 
than any further extension. But an ad- 
ministrative expediency is not to be deter- 
mined simply by people's wishes. The 
interests of the case in hand should also be 
considered, and, indeed, made to govern. 
It may be doubted whether there are many 
cases occurring in our church work— 
enough, indeed, to require any practicable 
consideration—in which the closing of a pas- 
torate at the end of three years is not, in 
the whole, desirable. There may be ex- 
ceptions; but they are too few to be made 
any account of. Methodism is not designed 
especially to build up great metropolitan 
churches, in which certain individual min- 
isters shall win renown; but, rather, to 
operate diffusively, and to build up its in- 
terests among whole communities. It may 
be doubted whether the highest efficiency 
in this its chief work would be promoted 
by the existence of such great semi-isolated 
churches, with their ministers, who, though 
still members of the itinerancy, would 
necessarily become more or less separated 
from the ordinary rank and file of their 
associates. The proposed removal of the 
three-years limitation does not seem to be 
called for either by the voice of the 
churches nor yet by the requirements of 
the work itself; but, rather, the contrary in 
both cases. 

But there are decided and positive 
objections to protracted pastorates, as not 
in harmony with the genius of Methodism. 
Even the early or frequent return of a 
minister to a former charge is a matter of 
doubtful expediency. Connectional uni- 
formity is especially desirable, and this 
is maintained by everywhere placing the 
general before the particular; the whole 
denomination before the individual min- 
ister and the particular church. Most 
men of positive characters have their pecu- 
liarities, and if such a one remain long 
with the same people he will fashion their 
minds and thoughts after his own individ- 
uality, rather than after the general spirit 
and genius of Methodism; and, although 
that may possibly be, in itself, as good as 


“this, it is not so good for Methodism, nor 


does it tend to the unity and harmony of 
the whole body. Methodist itinerancy is 
designed to promote a thorough and all- 





pervading denominationalism; a uniform- 
ity of life and experience, of forms and 
methods, of conceptions and language, 
which requires on the part of the ministers 
that they shall be conversant with the 
Church in a variety of localities, and on 
the part of the local churches that they shall 
be served by a variety of ministers of such 
broad and varied observations. And these 
requirements can be met only by a not 
infrequent change of pastors. 

3. It may be doubted whether, without a 
legal limitation of the pastoral term, it 
would be possible to maintain the itin- 
erancy at all, beyond allowing what is now 
the appointing power to act as an intelli- 
gence agency, to find places for unem- 
ployed ministers, and ministers for churches 
that fail (usually through poverty or par- 
simony)to supply themselves. It may seem 
very plausible to talk of submitting the 
whole matter each year to the bishop, that he 
may remove whomsoever he believes should 
be removed, and leave all others where they 
are, without any arbitrary time limitation. 
But this would be entirely impracticable. 
There never was a bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church that was equal to such a 
work. Asbury, with all his unequaled 
power, enforced by his iron will, while as 
yet the great body of the preachers were 
comparatively children and all the tradi- 
tions of the Church were in favor of a 
strong government, found himself unequal 
to the work of regulating the appointments 
at his own discretion, and, therefore, asked 
fora law of limitation upon the pastoral 
term, behind which he might escape from 
otherwise insuperable obstacles in the way 
of his duties. Wesley himself found it 
necessary to temporize somewhat during 
his later years, and to permit his brother 
and some others to select and retain their 
own places; but, in arranging for the gov- 
erning of the connnection after his death, 
he provided by law that no minister 
should remain in the same work more than 
three years. By their faithful adherence to 
that rulethe Wesleyans of Great Britain 
have made their system at once the most 
thorough and the most effective in all of 
universal Methodism. And, if such peer- 
less autocrats as Wesley and Asbury found 
themselves unequal to the work of main- 
taining the itinerancy except by a law of 
limitation, how can it be expected that the 
bishops of the present and future, who 
necessarily lack both the personal and the 
official prestige of their great predecessors, 
shall do better than they? Nor is this all. 
Both the ministers and the churches of the 
present time are vastly more powerful 
than they were even down to the middle 
of the present century, and every year 
adds to their personal and associate in- 
fluence. The influence of the Episcopacy 
as a merely official power is all the time 
relatively declining, and must continue to do 
so long as both the ministry and the laity 
of the Church continue to rise in the social 
and intellectual scale. The Episcopacy 
will, therefore, more and more need to be 
sustained by clear and express definitions 
of their functions, sc that they may ad- 
minister under the direct guidance of law, 
and be saved from too much leeway of dis- 
cretion, which would be pretty sure to be 
denounced by those whom it aggrieved as 
caprice or corrupt favor. 

Any attempt to legislate for special cases 
of exception to the time limit will be found 
to be beset with interminable difficulties. 
The proposition to make appointments be- 
yond three years conditional on the recom- 
mendation of the annual conference in each 
case will be found objectionable, for a 
variety of reasons. It constitutes the con- 
ference in such cases a co-ordinate power 
with the bishop, to which some might not 
object if it were done directly and uniform- 
ly, who would, however, decidedly object 
to any such a partial proceeding. It would 
compel men to interfere in cases over which 
they have no general authority, and in a 
way that might seem especially odious to 
those whose wishes they might thwart. If 
a given church should desire to retain their 
pastor beyond three years, and he should 
desire to remain, it would scarcely be in 
human nature to refuse consent, although 
it were generally believed that the whole 
thing ought not to be. 

Sometimes it is said: If-thechurch desire 
to retain their pastor, and he is willing to 





remain with them, taay not the bishop be 
allowed to grant their request, if he too 
thinks well of the arrangement? To this 
question we have already answered in part; 
but there is yet another view of the case 
that deserves attention. The law of limita- 
tion has often been praised, by those not 
subject to it, as facilitating changes of 
pastorates where such changes are felt to 
be desirable. An undesirable minister can 
be endured with quiet patience when it is 
known that a change must come before 
long; and a minister will readily give up a 
place that he otherwise would hold on to 
if assured that his removal will bring no 
discredit nor throw him out of the work. 
But if all the eligible places are occupied 
by those who are unwilling to quit them— 
and that would be the case—then must the 
minister make sure of what he has. He 
must conciliate all classes and all influences 
in the church and congregation; must 
‘‘become all things to all men”; must 
‘‘ soften his speech and smooth his tongue,” 
so as to make his calling sure for the next 
year, and so year by year forever. But, if 
heis at all able and adroit in his work, 
he need not very much fear, for he will 
naturally bring his own friends to the 
front and force his opponents to the back- 
ground, till, discouraged by the state of 
things, these will gradually drop out of 
the church, to be succeeded by those who 
like the minister. And so, from year to 
year, the minister will be asked for, because 
the official board are his partisans and 
creatures; and what thus occurs in one 


-church will also occur in any other that 


could be desired by a minister of sufficient 
tact to hold possession of what he has, and 
so the itinerancy would practically come to 
a stand-still so far as the eligible churches 
and the desirable ministers are concerned. 
Whether or not it is worth preserving is 
not now the question before us; but to us 
nothing seems plainer than that, without a 
legally enforced system of removals, at not 
remote intervals, the ttinerancy would not last 
out the life-time of the present generation of 
ministers. 


New Yore. 
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IMPORTUNITY IN PRAYER. 


BY ANOTHER PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 





Dr. Crospy’s protest against that morbid 
notion of importunity which he defined 
‘That there is some virtue in the agony 
and suffering as a sort of penance” seemed 
to me ‘‘a contribution to a healthy theolo- 
gy,” to quote a phrase from himself. 
From that point of view, it seemed like his 
tract on ‘‘ self-examination,” which blows 
away, like a fresh breeze, much of the ma- 
iarious air that noted ‘‘ diaries” of morbid 
Introspection have generated. 

Yet such breezes are liable to blow over 
some fences that need to be set up again. 
‘*A Presbyterian Minister,” in Tur INDE- 
PENDENT of Jan. 22d, has done a good 
thing in readjusting some things which the 
Yale gust had jostled. 

Perseverance in prayer is clearly taught 
by more than one parable of our Lord. 
Evidently he teaches that we may win by 
persevering prayer—as we may by persever- 
ing labor—what a transient petition or a 
transient effort will not win. Is not ‘‘ per- 
severance ” a better word than ‘‘ importuni- 
ty,” expressing quite as well the healthy 
scriptural endeavor, and less liable to the 
sickly, sentimental perversion? 

One statement of ‘‘A Presbyterian Min- 
ister” seems to me unguarded. He seems 
to define the scriptural ‘‘ perseverance ” or 
‘‘importunity ” as ‘‘the refusal to cease 
asking for a specific blessing until the same 
shall have been granted.” 

David praying for his sick child isa good 
scriptural example of perseverance in pray- 
er; but he ‘‘ceased asking for a specific 
blessing” not when ‘‘the same” was 
“granted,” but when it became evident 
that God would not grant it. 

Our brother’s statement, then, needs just 
this modification. We are not to cease ask- 
ing until we are answered; and the answer 
may be either a granting the specific thing 
psked for or a clear indication of God’s 
purpose not to grant it. The answer may 
be “‘ yes” or it may be “‘no.” Either is to 
be accepted as the good and kind answer of 
the wise Father, and either should be the 
satisfying end of the prayer. 
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In regard to Jacob’s ‘‘ wrestling,” has it 
not been overlooked that he did not refuse 
to let go until the specific thing he desired 
was granted, but only until he should get a 
satisfying assurance of God’s love? He 
did not say: ‘‘I will not let thee go until 
thou assure me of safety for my little ones 
and their mothers, and my flocks from the 
wrath of my fierce brother.” He only 
said: ‘‘I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me.” I suspect that he ‘‘ passed over 
Penuel” uncertain what Esau would be 
permitted to do, and submissively trusting 
God as to that; but well assured that, in 
peril or safety, in life or death, God wuuld 
bless him, yea, had blessed him. 

So do God’s Israels now plead with him 
for specific objects of desire, with longing 
earnestness, persistent in entreaty until his 
will is made known, ready to accept what- 
ever the answer shall be in thankful joy or 
in submissive love; in either case sure of 
his blessing. 





THE CONVICT LABOR PROBLEM. 





BY A. 8. MEYRICK, 
MEMBER OF THE “ PRISON LanoR CoMMIssiON” OF NEW 
JERSEY. 

In investigating the relations between 
convict and free labor, it has seemed to 
me that most of the complaints against 
convict competition have arisen from a 
hasty and imperfect view of the situation 
on the part of the complainants—perhaps 
also on the part of those who have attempt- 
ed to answer them. ; 

Let me state the case as I understand it. 

The male convicts in the state prisons 
and the ‘‘chain-gangs,” which 1n several 
states have supplied the luck of state pris- 
ons, were, by the statement of the officers 
in charge in September last, 28,578. If to 
these we add the inmates of the penitentia- 
ries, houses of correction, reformatories, 
and jails of the United States, we may safe- 
ly calculate upon a convict population of 
at least 50,000, or one-tenth of one percent. 
of our entire population. 

These persons have been arrested, tried, 
and convicted, at large expense to the com- 
munity, and must be housed, fed, clothed, 
guarded, and generally cared for, at some- 
body’s expense. Every one of them has 
been convicted of crime, and the security 
of society demands that crime shall be pun- 
ished. The state, therefore, has them upon 
itshands. It can neither starve them, nor 
kill them, except in certcin cases, Either 
the criminal himself, or the community he 
has already seriously injured by his crime 
and its consequences, must pay. Shall it 
be the innocent or the guilty? 

To this there is but one answer. All 
parties, with scarcely an exception, agree 
that he who breaks the law must, to the 
extent of his ability, pay the cost of its en- 
forcement. To allow the individual to 
burden society with his vice or crime, and 
add to that burden the expense of its pun- 
ishment, is an outrage. 

But, if the convict is to meet the expenses 
of his punishment, it must be by his labor, 
in most cases. That labor must then be 
productive, and when it is productive it 
comes into competition with the labor of 
the free workman. There is no kind of 
work by which a prisoner can support him- 
self which a free man or woman could not 
or would not do. There is a certain amount 
of productive labor to be done and a cer- 
tain number of hands to do it, and there 
are now, as there always have been and in 
all probability always will be, more hands 
to work than there is work which they can 
profitably do. Labor is always, take the 
world over, in excess of the demand for it. 
The ‘‘ Song of the Shirt” had gone up from 
garrets and lofts for ages before Hood 
formed it into words. The cry of the labor- 
er, born and bred to hard and scantily-re- 
quited toil, goes round the world with the 
sun, and will go on while time lasts. This 
isinevitable. The pressure may be greater 
or less at one time or place, or in one trade, 
than in another; but it always exists. Some 
one is always out of work. Some one is 
always hungry or working at starvation 
wages. We know less of this in our young 
and thrifty country than most nations; but 
even here every financial crisis dots our 
streets with tramps and besieges our doors 
with beggars. 

Convict smployment, then, means idle- 
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ness fora certain number of free people. 
There is just 80 much work to be done; 
thereare just so many to do it; the free 
workmen could do the whole of it; and, 
therefore, what is done by convicts is taken 
from the sum which the free might do. 
This, at the first glance, looks wrong. It 
seems pitiful that innocent men and women 
should be kept from work that criminals 
should be employed. If this were the 
whole of the matter, it would be easily 
settled. But it isnot the whole of it. If 
the convict is kept in idleness, he must be 
supported by honest labor, which, some- 
how or other, has to bear the whole burden 
of the support of government. 

And the convict is not a new creation. 
He is taken from the mass of society and of 
labor. He did something, generally, before 
he was sent to prison, and his removal takes 
one man from the pursuit he has followed, 
and leaves room for one man who was 
previously unemployed His imprison- 
ment does not, then, invariably add to the 
labor force of the community. It may and 
often does subtract from it. His octupation 
may be changed by his imprisonment; but 
there are idle men in all occupations ready 
to fill the gap his removal has made. If he 
worked outside of the prison, his working 
in itis no addition tothe amount of effect- 
ivelabor. If he did not, that amount is in- 
creased by the work he does. If, having 
been idle before conviction, the state com- 
pels him todo a full man’s work during his 
imprisonment, he adds one man’s work to 
the glut of the labor market. 

But does the convict do a full man’s 
work? This is the pivot on which most of 
this discussion turns, and the evidence is 
hopelessly irreconcilable. On one hand, it 
is contended that the fear of punishment, 
the prison discipline, the enforced silence 
of the prison-shop make the convict work- 
man even more efficient than a free man. 
On the other, that his ignorance of the 
work; his indifference as to its results; his 
knowledge that he gains nothing by increas- 
ing its quantity or quality; his carelessness 
or willful malice in breaking and injuring 
tools, machinery, and material; reduce him 
to about one-third of the value of a free 
workman. The greatest and most success- 
ful employers of convict labor agree upon 
this estimate; and the contract prices of 
that labor, obtained after full advertisement 
and open competition, sustain the idea. 
The convict is a slave, to all intents and 
purposes, during his imprisonment, .and 
slave-labor never compares with that of 
free men. 

Besides, convicts are generally a mass of 
vicious elements, from which the good has 
been more or less carefully winnowed. No 
one goes to prison for good behavior or 
without developing some vicious tendency. 
The prisoners are generally idle, false, 
treacherous, and hypocritical, in a greater 
or less degree, or they would not have been 
in prison at all. Such men do not work 
well. 

Again, they are frequently physically, if 
not mentally, demoralized by intemperance 
and debauchery. The amount of the bes- 
tial vices which goes on in most prisons is 
frightful. And, then, at least one-half of 
the prisoners aré in for short terms, and no 
sooner learn their tasks than they are dis- 
charged. All these considerations detract 
from the value of prison labor. 

And its quantity, taken as a whole, is 
small. If every man, woman, and child in 
the penal institutions of the United States 
were counted, they amount to about one- 
half of one per cent. of the number of per- 
sons engaged in productive labor. If every 
one of them labored and did the average 
day’s work of a free man, they are about 
one to two hundred of our laboring pop- 
ulation. But they do not alllabor. One- 
third of them do not work atall. A large 
proportion of the remainder are boys and 
girls. About 5,000 are engaged in prison 
duties; considerably over 10,000 in agricul- 
tural or common labor, of which there is, 
as yet, no complaint. The entire product 
of the convict industry of the United States, 
when compared with the productive indus- 
try of the country, is so small as to be 
scarcely appreciable 

But it is complained that this labor is 
conceutrated upon a very few branches of 
industry; and this is true. mething over 
21,000 of the men, women, and children in 





our penal institutions are employed in the 
various branches of eleven of our industries, 
in which 741,000 free persons are engaged 
—a proportion of about three per cent. 
It is from a part of the persons engaged 
in these industries that the complaint 
against convict competition comes. The 
proportions even in these trades are not 
startling. In fact, the complainants them- 
selves admit that in most cases a greater 
amount of competition could be borne by the 
trades affected if the ratio were fixed and 
certain. The danger, they say, is in the 
possibility of most of the prison labor be- 
coming concentrated upon one or two 
branches of industry. It is, as one of them 
has well put it, a ‘contingent question”; 
a question of a danger which may possibly 
arise, rather than of one which is now at 
hand. 
Kineston, New Jersey, Dec. 23d, 1879. 





WHAT IS A SPECIES? 
BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY, LL.D. 








(THs article was read as a portion of a 
lecture before the Yale Theological Sem- 
inary. ] 


Plants and animals, each propagating their 
kind, produce lines of individuals, sustaining 
to each other the relation of parent and prog- 
eny. These lines are the species of the natural- 
ist. Have the species come down from the 
beginning of life, unaltered or altered; or 
have there been successive creations? 

Taking first the vegetable and animal king- 
doms as a whole, it has long been well under- 
stood that ages upon ages have passed since 
the earth was stocked with living beings of 
numerous sorts. Kind after kind has appeared, 
flourished, and disappeared ; and, in the long 

jon, species of progressively higher 
rank have come into existence, the forms 
more and more approximating those which 
now exist. There is good reason to believe 
that at more than one epoch the earth has 
been as fully stocked with species as it is now, 
and in equal diversity, except as tothe high- 
est types. What relation have these beings of 
the earlier and of the succeeding times sus- 
tained to each other and to the present inhab- 
itants of the earth ? 

Half a century ago, when I began to read 
scientific books and journals, the commonly 
received doctrine was that the earth had been 
completely depopulated and repopulated over 
and over, each time with a distinct population ; 
and that the species which now, along with 
man, occupy the present surface of the earth 
belong to an ultimate and independent crea- 
tion, having an ideal but no genealogical con- 
nection with those that preceded. This view, 
asa rounded whole and in all its essential 
elements, has very recently disappeared from 
science. It died a roya) death with Agassiz, 
who maintained it with all his great abil- 
ity, as long as it was tenable. I am not 
aware that it now has any scientific 
upholder. It is certain that there has been 
no absolute severance of the present from the 
nearer past ; for, while some species have taken 
the place of other species, not a few have sur- 
vived unchanged or almost unchanged. And 
it is most probable that this holds throughout; 
for certain species appear to have bridged the 
intervals between successive epochs all along 
the line, surviving from one to another and 
justifying the inference that species—however 
originated—have come in and gone out one by 
one,and that probably no universal catastrophe 
has ever blotted out life from the earth. Life 
seems to have gone on, through many and 
great vicissitudes, now with losses, now with 
renewals, and everywhere, at length, with 
change ; but from first to last it has inbered in 
one system of nature, one vegetable and one 
animal kingdom, which themselves show indi- 
cations of acommon starting-point. As respects 
the vegetation, from which I should natural- 
ly draw illustrations, the nature and amount 
of the likeness between the existing flora and 
that of a preceding geological period has re- 
cently been summed up by Saporta in the 
statement that there is not a tree nor a shrub 
im Europe or North America which has not 
recognizable relatives in the fossil remains 
of the Tertiary period. It is like visiting 
acountry churchyard, where 

“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 

and spelling out, one by one, from mossed and 
broken gravestones the names of most of the 
living inhabitants of the parish—names differ- 
ing, it may be, in orthography from those on 
thé village signs. But,ss of the people, so of 
the trees: it is beyond reasonable doubt that 
the later are descendants of the earlier. 

The same holds true of animals, and the 
facts, therefore, point toward the conclusion 
that existing species in general are descended 
from Tertiary ancestors ; but, if so, they have 
mostly undergone change, and great change, 














as we go further back with the comparison. 
And there are many existing forms of which 
no fossil ancestor is known. What relation, 
it any, can these sustain to a bygone flora or 
fauna? And with what reason do we pred- 
icate change of species in former times, if they 
are not changeable now? This brings up the 
question of the fixity or variability of species. 


Scientific opinion upon this point is not 
what it was thirty or forty years ago. Then 
it was generally, though not universally, be- 
lieved that species are perfectly definite 
and stable; capable of variation, indeed, but 
only within circumscribed limits. Wher- 
ever it was difficult or impracticable to dis- 
criminate them, the difficulty was pre- 
sumed to be not in the things themselves, 
but in the imperfection of the naturalist’s 
knowledge or acumen. There was the evi- 
dence of a good number of cases to show that 
species had not perceptibly altered in four or 
five thousand years, and of some having lasted 
for a vastly longer time. Hence, it was an 
article of scientific faith that species, on the 
whole, were fixed now, and that probably they 
have come down essentially unaltered from 
the beginning—a beginning which was wholly 
beyond the ken and scope of science, which is 
concerned with questions about how things go 
on, and has nothing to say as to how they 
absolutely began. The naturalists of that day 
might suppose—certainly many of them did 
suppose—that existing species may have come 
into being by other than direct supernatural 
origination; and, indeed, the foremos¢ of them 
were well aware that the question of origin 
would have to be reargued at no distant day. 
But, so far, the various speculative attempts 
at explaining the mystery of the incoming of 
species had not been encouraging, and emi- 
nent naturalists deprecated all general theo- 
ries of the sort, as at the best a waste of time. 
So the fixity and immutability of species— 
though silently doubted by some and con- 
troverted by a few—was still the postulate of 
natural history ; and more than one laborious 
naturalist has been known to declare that, if 
this fixity was not complete, natural history 
was not worth pursuing as a science. 


There is now a different attitude toward this 
class of questions. First, the absoluteness of 
species is no longer taken for granted. That 
species have a stability, that every form repro- 
duces after its kind, is obvious; but it is 
equally obvious that the similarity of its in- 
dividuals is not complete. It had been assumed 
that the differences brought about by variation 
are always comparatively small, unessential, 
and limited. This is now partly doubted and 
partly explained away. 

In the first place, much of the popular idea 
of the distinctness of all species rests on a 
fallacy, which {s obvious enough when once 
pointed out. In systematic works, every plant 
and animal must be referred to some species, 
every species is described by such and such 
marks, and in the books one species is as good 
as another. The absoluteness of species, being 


|. the postulate of the science, was taken for 


granted, to begin with; and so all the forms 
which have been named and admitted into the 
systematic works as species are thereby as- 
sumed to be completely distinct. All the 
doubts and uncertainties which may have em- 
barrassed the naturalist when he proposed or 
admitted a particular species, the nice balanc- 
ing of the probabiliies and the hesitating 
character of the juagment, either do not ap- 
pear at all fn the record or are overlooked by 
all but the critical student. Whether the form 
under consideration should be regarded as a 
new species, or should be combined with others 
into a more generalized and variable species, 
is a question which a naturalist has to decide 
for the time being, often upon insufficient and 
always upoh incomplete knowledge ; and in- 
creasing knowledge and wider observation 
generally raise full as many doubts as they 
settle. This may not be so decidedly the case 
in zodlogy as in botany; but I incline to the 
opinion that there is no wide difference in this 
respect. The patient and plodding botanist 
spends much of his time in the endeavor to 
draw specific lines between the parts of a 
series the extremes of which are patently 
different, while the means seem to fill the 
interval. When he is addressed by the triumph- 
ant popular argument, “If one form and one 
species has been derived from another, 
show us the intermediate forms which prove 
it,”” he can only ejaculate his wish that this 
ideal vegetable kingdom was the one he had 
to deal with. Moreover, when he shows the 
connecting links, he fs told : ‘‘Then these are 
all varieties of one species. Species are fixed, 
only with wider variation than was thought.” 
And when he points to the wide difference be- 
tween the extremes, as being greater than that 
between undoubted species, he is met with the 
rejoinder: “‘ Then here are two or three or 
more species which undoubtedly have true 
distinctions, if only you would find them out.” 
That is quite possible; but it ts hardly posst- 
bie thet such fine differences are supernatural, 
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Some one, when askéad if he belfeved in 
ghosts, replied: No, he had seen too many of 
them. Sol have been at the making and un- 
making of far too many species to retain any 
overweening confidence in their definiteness 
and stability. I believe in them, certainly. I 
do not exactly agree that they ‘‘ are shadows, 
not substantial things’’; but I believe that 
they have only a relative fixity and perma- 
nence, 

You will ask if lack of capacity to interbreed 
is notacriterion of species. I mustanswer: No, 
As a matter of course, individuals of widely dl- 
verse species cannot interbrecd. Those of re- 
lated species not uncommonly do; but it Is 
said that when they do interbreed the hybrid 
progeny is sterile. Commonly it is so; some- 
times not. The rule is not sufficiently true to 
serve as atest, either in the vegetable or in 
the animal kingdom. The only practical use 
of the test is for the discrimination of the 
higher grade of varieties from species. Now, 
in fact, some varicties of the same species will 
hardly interbreed at all; while some species 
interbreed most freely and produce fully 
fertile offspring. So the supposed criterion 
fails in the only cases in which it could be of 
service. All that can be said is, that, whereas 
known varieties tend to Interbreed with un- 
impaired and sometimes with increased fer- 
tility, distinct species of near resemblance 
tend not to interbreed at all; and between the 
two extremes there are all intermediate con- 
ditions, Here, as throughout organie nature, 
the extremes are far apart; the interval is 
filled with gradations. ; 

What, then, is the substantial difference be- 
tween varieties and species? Just here is the 
turning-point between the former view and 
the present. The former doctrine was that 
varieties come about in the course of Nature, 
but species not; that varieties became what 
they are, but that species were original'y made 
what they are. I suppose that, even before 
the day of Darwinism, most working natural- 
ists were reaching the conviction that this 
distinetion was untenable; that the same rule 
was applicable to both; and, therefore, that 
either varieties did not come in the course of 
Naiure or that species did. 


Perfectly apprehending the alternative and 
its consequences, Agassiz took the ground 
that varieties, as well as species, were primor- 
dial; or, rather, that the more marked forms 
called varieties by most naturalists were spe- 
cies, and, therefore, original creations. Right- 
ly to understand his view, it must be taken 
along with his conception of species, as con- 
sisting from the very first of a multitude of 
individuals, 

Other naturalists were looking to the oppo” 
site alternative, and were coming to the con- 
clusion that species, as well as varieties, were 
uatural developments. In botany this con- 
clusion was reached more than sixty years ago, 
through observation and experiment, by an 
English clergyman and vaturalist, Herbert, 
afterward Dean of Manchester.’ He announced 
his conviction that “ horticultural experiments 
have established, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that botanical spectes are only a higher 
aud more permanent class of varteties,’’ and, 
consequently, that the genus is the progenitor 
of the species belonging to it. Others have 
reached the same conclusion by more specu- 
lative routes, and have deduced the theoretical 
consequences. But no marked impression was 
made until the hypothesis of natural. selec- 
tion, or the preservation of favored races in 
the struggle for life, was promulgated, and 
supplied a scientific reason for the diversifica- 
tion of varieties into species. The principle 
drought to view is too obvious to have been 
wholly overlooked. It is interesting to notice 
that the earliest known anticipation of that 
principle, which Darwin and Wallace developed 
almost simultaneously, was published sixty 
years ago, by Dr. Wells, the sagacious author 
of the theory of dew, who hit upon the idea 
of natural selection while resident in America. 
As abstracted by Mr. Darwin, who evidently 
takes delight in the discovery of these antict- 
pations, the points which Dr. Wells made 
were substantially these : 


All animals vary more or less. Agricultur- 
ists improve domesticated animals by selec- 
tion. What is thus done by art is done with 
equal efficacy, though more slowly, by Nature, 
in the formation of varieties of mankind, fitted 
for the country which they inhabit; and in 
this way Negroes and Mulattoes enjoy im- 
munity from certain tropical diseases, and 
white men a comparative immunity from those 
of cold climates. Under the variation com- 
mon to all animals, some of the darker would 
be better adapted than the rest to bear the 
diseases of a warm country—say of Tropical 
Africa, This race would, consequently, mul- 
tiply, while the others would decrease— 
directly because the prevalent diseases would 
be more fatal to them, and {ndireetly by in- 
ability to contend with their more vigorous 
neighbors. Through the continued operation 





of the same causes, darker and darker races 





would prévall over tlie less dark, and in time 
would monopolize the region where they 
originated or into which they had advanced. 
Similarly would white races, to the exclusior 
of dark, be developed and prevail in cooler 
regions. 

Now, this simple principle—extended from 
races to species; from the present to geolog- 
fecal ages; from man and domesticated animals 
to all animals and plants; from struggle with 
disease to struggle for food, for room, and 
against the diverse hardships which at times 
beset all living things, and which are intensi- 
fled by the Malthnefian Jaw of the pressure of 
population on subsistence, population tending 
to multiply in geometrical progression, while 
food can increase only ina much lower ratio, 
and room may not be increasable at all, so 
that out of multitudinous progeny only the 
few fittest to the special cireumstances in each 
generation can possibly survive and propa- 
gate—thisis Darwiniam. That is, Darwinism 
pure and simple, free from all speculative 
accretions. 

Here it may be remarked that natural selec- 
tion by itself is not an hypothesis, nor even a 
theory. It is a truth—a cafena of facts and 
direct inferences from facts. As has been 
happily said, it is atruth of the same kind as 
that which we enunciate in saying that round 
stones will roll down a hill further than flat 
ones. There is no doubt that natural selection 
operates, The open question is: What do its 
operations amount to? The hypothesis based 
on this principle is that the struggle for life 
and survival of only the fittest among individ- 
uala, all disposed to vary and no two exactly 
alike, will account for the diversification of 
the species and forms of vegetable and ani- 
mal life; will even account for the rise, in the 
course of countless ages, from simpler and 
lower to higher and more specialized lving 
beings 

We need not here enter into any further ex- 
planation of this now familiar but not always 
well-understood hypothesis; nor need I here 
pronounce any judgment of my own upon it. 
No doubt it may account for much which has 
not received other scientific explanation, and 
Mr. Darwin is not the man to claim that it will 
account for everything. But, before we can 
judge at all of its capabilities, we need clearly 
to understand what is contained in the hy- 
pothesis; for what can be got out of it, in the 
way of explanation, depends upon what has 
gone into it. So certain discriminations should 
here be attended to. . 


Natural selection we understand to be a sort 
of personification or gencralized expression for 
the processes and the results of the whole in- 
terplay of living things on the earth with their 
{inorganic surroundings and with each other. 
The hypothesis asserts that these may account 
not for the introduction of life, but for its 
diversification into the forms and kinds which 
we now behold. This, I suppose, is tantamount 
to asserting that the differences between one 
species aud another now existing, and between 
these and their predecessors, has come to pass 
in the course of nature; that is, without mir- 
acle. In these days, all agree that a scientific 
inquiry whether this may be so—that is, 
whether there are probable grounds for be- 
lieving it(no thoughtful person expects to 


prove it)—is perfectly legitimate ; and, so far ‘ 


as it becomes probable, I imagine that you 
might safely accept it. For the hypothesis, in 
itsnormal and simplest form—when kept close 
to the facts and free from extraneous assump- 
tions—is merely this: 


Given the observed capacity for variation as 
an inexhaustible factor, assuming that what 
has varied is still prone to vary (and there are 
grounds for the assumption), and natural se- 
lection will, so to say, pick out for preserva- 
tion the fittest forms for particular surround- 
ings, lead on and diversify them, and, by con- 
tinual elimination of the less fit, segregate the 
survivors into distinct species. This, you see, 
assumes, and does not account for the im- 
pulse to variation; assumes that variation is 
an inherent and universal capacity and is the 
efficient cause of all the diversity, while 
natural selection is the proximate cause 
of it. So it is the selection, not the crea- 
tion of forms that is accounted for. 
Darwinism does not so much explain why 
we have the actual forms as it does why we 
have only these, and not all intermediate forms; 
in short, why we have species. There is, of 
course, a cause for the variation. Nobody sup- 
poses that anything changes without a cause, 
and there is no reason for thinking that proxi- 
mate causes of variation may not come to be 
known ; but we hardly know the conditions, 
still less the causes,now. The point [ wish to 
make here is that natural selection, however 
you expand its meaning, cannot be invoked as 
the cause of that upon which it operates—i-e., 
variation. Otherwise, if by natural selection 
is meant the totality of al] the known and un- 
known causes of whatever comes to pass in or- 
ganic nature, then the term is no louger an 
allowable personification, but « sheer abstrac- 








tion, which, meaning everything, can explain 
nothing. It is like saying that whatever hap- 
pens is the cause of whatever comes to pass. 


We may conclude, therefore, that natural 
selection, in the sense of the originator of the 
term and in the only congruous sense, stands 
for the influence of inorganic nature upon 
living things, along with the influence of these 
upon each other, and that what it purports to 
account for is the picking out, from the 
multitude of incipient variations, of the few 
which are to survive, and which thereby 
acquire distinctness. 

There is a further assumption in the hypoth- 
esis which must not be overlooked—namely, 
that the variation of plants aud animals, out 
of which so much comes, is indefioite or all- 
directioned and accidental. This, I would 
insist, is no fundamental part of the hypothe- 
sis of the derivation of species, and is clearly 
no part of the principle of natural selection. 
But it is an assumption which Mr. Darwin 
judges to be warranted by the facts, and in 
some of its elements it is unavoidable. Evi- 
dently, if the innate tendency to vary upon 
which physical circumstances operate is in- 
definite, then the variations which the circum- 
stances elicit, and which could not otherwise 
amount to anything, must be accidental in the 
same sense as are the circumstances them- 
selves. Out of this would immediately rise 
the question as to what can be the foundation 
and beginning of this long and wonderful 
chapter of accidents which has produced and 
maintained, not only for this time, but through 
all biological periods, an ever-varying yet 
ever well-adapted cosmos. 

But the facts, so far as I can judge, do not 
support the assumption of every-sided and in- 
different variation. Variation is somehow and 
somewhere introduced in the transit from 
parent to offspring. The actual variations dis- 
played by the progeny of a particular plant or 
animal may differ much in grade, and tend in 
more than one direction ; but, in fact, they do 
not appear totend in many directions, It is gen- 
erally agreed that the variation is from within; 
is an internal response to external impressions. 
All that we can possibly know of the nature 
of the inherent tendency to vary must be 
gathered from the facts of the response. And 
these, I judge,are not such as to require or 
support the assumption of a tendency to 
wholly vague and all-directioned variation. 

Let us here correct a common impression 
that Darwinian evolution predicates actual or 
necessary variation of all existing species, and 
counts that the variation must be in some 
definite ratio to the time. That is not the idea, 
nor the fact. ‘‘Evolution is nota course of 
haphazard and incessant change ; but a con- 
tinuing readjustment, which may or may not, 
according to circumstances, involve consider- 
able changesin a given time.’’ Every form is in 
arelatively stable equilibrium, else it would not 
exist. Forms adjusted to their surroundings 
ought by the hypothesis to remain unchanged 
until the circumstances change. Only those 
of their variations could come to anything 
which happened to be equally well adapted to 
the unchanged circumstances; and this may 
be what we have when two or more nearly 
related species inhabit similar stations in the 
same area. 

From this point of view you see how wide 
of the mark are those who imagine that Dar- 
winian evolution supposes that the organic 
world was in early times, or at any time, out 
of joint or in {ll relations to the surroundings. 
On the contrary, it is of the very nature of 
natural selection that, while inducing changes 
eventually immense, it should preserve 
throughout all time a condition of harmonious 
adaptation. Catastrophes must destroy; but 
gradual modification, under the long and 
silent struggle which never hastes and never 
rests, preserves, while it renovates and divers- 
ifies the races. 

I ought here to state that there are eminent 
naturalists (one of them of your own university) 
who accept the doctrine of evolution, but who 
think little of natural selection as a modus oper- 
andi-in the diversification of species; and there 
are distinguished writers, not naturalists, who 
from other points of view are ready to accept 
‘the doctrine of the successive evolution from 
ancestral germs of higher and higher forms of 
life and mind,’’* while they profess to have 
buried the principle of natural selection, and 
with it the Malthusian theory of population, 
in one common grave. These are evolution- 
ists, in their way, because the probability of 
evolutionary theories springs from the very 
various lines of facts, otherwise inexplicable, 
which they harmonize and explain: in geol- 
ogy, the previous existence of forms more 


‘and more like those now existing, and at 


length coalescing in them; in geography, the 
actual distribution of species and genera over 
the earth’s surface; in systematic natural 
history, the reason why species and genera 
and orders are so variously related, are here 





* Bowen, tn The North American Review, Novem 
ber, 1878. 





connected by transitions and there separated 
by wide gaps; in morphology, why the same 
functions may be assumed by different organs» 
or the same kind of organ may perform here 
one function and there another, or again 
exist as a vestige, of no service at all; in 
anatomy and biology, the transition from one 
element of structure to another, the gradual 
specialization of organs, and the remarkable 
coincidence between the order of the develop- 
ment in the individual animal and that of the 
rise from low to high in the scale of being, and 
that of the successive appearance of the grades 
in time; finally, in psychology, the gradations 
between beings endowed with rudimentary 
sensation and beings endowed with mind. 

Here, where the “ touchof Nature makes the 
whole world kin,” we reach the sensitive 
point. Man, while on the one side a wholly 
exceptional being, is, on the other, an object of 
natural history—a part of the animal kingdom. 
If you agree with Quatrefages that man is a 
kingdom by himself, you must agree with him 
that this kingdom is solely intellectual; that 
he is as certainly and completely an animal as 
he is certainly something more. We are 
sharers not only of animal, but of vegetable 
life; sharers with the higher brute animals in 
common instinctsand feelings and affections. 
It seems to me that there is asort of meanness 
in the wish to ignore the tie. I fancy that 
human beings may be more humane when they 
realize that, as their dependent associates live 
alife in which man has a share, so they have 
rights whieh man is bound to respect 

Man, in short, is a partaker of the natural, 
as well as of the spiritual ; and the evolution- 
ist may say, with the apostle: ‘‘ Howbeit that 
was not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural, and afterward that which is 
spiritual.”” Man, ‘‘ formed of the dust of the 
ground,” endowed with “‘the breath of life,” 
“became a living soul.’”? Is there any warrant 
for affirming that these processes were in- 
stantaneous ? 





JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LEC- 


TURES.* 
(DELIVERED IN THE OLD SovuTrH CHURCH, BosTON, 
Fes. 9TH.} * 
AMERICAN INVESTIGATIONS OF SPIRIT 
UALISM. 


Tur PRELUDE.—SHALL THE Civit DamMaGe Law 
: BE REPEALED ? 


THE Old South was filled to its utmost seat- 
ing capacity at noon, February 9th, the pop- 
ular character of the subjects discussed attract- 
ing many who have not been regular attendants 
upon the Boston Monday Lectureship. The 
defense of the Civil Damage Law, and espe- 
cially the reference to the temperance principles 
of Gen. Grant and Mrs. President Hayes, in 
contrast with the example of certain city 
clubs, were well received by the crowde¢ 
audience, as was also the lecture. 


THE PRELUDE. 


Eighteen commonwealths in the American 
Union now stand in a majestic cirele, with 
their hands locked together in support of the 
Civil Damage Temperance Law, for the pro- 
tection of the widow and the orphan against 
the fleecers of the poor. While seventeen 
states retain this righteous enactment, shall 
Massachusetts repeal it? Who is striving to 
break the circle? We have not had a year’s 
experience of this law in Massachusetts; but 
it appears to have been found out in this com- 
monwealth already, what has never been 
ascertained in these sister commonwealths, 
that the law has in it provisions going beyond 
the province of legislation. It has been dis- 
covered, not in rural Massachusetts, but in 
Boston, the center of the whiskey-ring of 
New England, that this law pinches; and the 
first reason I have for supporting the law is 
that it does pinch the whiskey-ring. [Applause. } 
Show me what the whiskey-rings of our great 
cities do not want, and I will show you what 
the best portion of the American population 
does want, andthe cities also, so far as they 
are not under the sway of luxury, and avarice, 
and timorousness, and social fashion, and a 
low-toned club life. 

Why should the Civil Damage Law not be 
repealed ? 

1. It has been adopted in nineteen states 
and the experience of a quarter of a century 
under the law shows that it works well. 

The Civil Damage Bill was first proposed in 
Massachusetts, before a convention of Congre- 
gational ministers, by Dr. Hewitt, of Connecti- 
cut. A distinct proposal that such a law 
should be passed was laid on the table in the 
Massachusetts General Court in 1847. In- 
diana, however, adopted the law in 1853, and 
Ohio in 1854. The law has been placed on the 
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statute-books of nineteen states and is now 
on those of eighteen. These are Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Mlinots, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wisconsin, and 
West Virginia. In al] but three of these 
states — Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont—the civil damage provisions are at- 
tached to license laws. In ten of the states 
the responsibility is the same whether the 
sales are legal or illegal. Only five of the 
states require notice to be given to the dealer 
not to sell in order to maintain suits, and fn 
Ohio the notice may be given to the town or 
city clerk. In Wisconsin the local authorities 
may forbid sales to minors and drunkards. In 
Nebraska the liquor-dealer is responsible to 
the cities and towns for the pauperism caused 
by drink. (See Boston Herald, September Ist, 
1879.) 

2. The Massachusetts law is less severe than 
are the laws maintained for years in New York 
and many Western states. 

The Massachusetts law relieves from liabili- 
ty all landlords whose premises were already 
leased at the time of the passage of the law, 
a provision not contained in any other civil 
damage law ever passed. Will you notice, 
also, that the New York law—and that of 
most of the Western States as well—allows 
licenses to be granted without the consent of 
the owner of the real estate? The Massachu- 
setts law forbids this, and, in so doing, throws 
an important protection around the landlord. 
If Lown a building on Manhattan Island, and 
rent it to a liquor-seller, and he wants a 
jicense, he applies for it to the proper authori- 
ties, and never comes near me, to get my per- 
mission. But if on the soil of Boston I owna 
building, and allow a liquor-seller to rent it, 
he cannot have a license from the legal author- 
ities without my written consent. The land- 
lord in Massachusetts has also a right of 
action against his tenant, and can recover 
from him all money paid by the landlord on 
aceount of any liability incurred under this 
law. At first glance, you may think that the 
law is somewhat severe upon landlords; but 
at asecond glance you will find that the land- 
lord is entitled to recover all money paid by 
him on aceount of damage caused by his ten- 
ant, and can recover this, provided the latter 
has anything to pay. Landlords will not lose 
@ penny by prosecutions under the Massachu- 
setts law unless they rent their premises to 
tenants who are insolvent. The New York 
and the Western laws allow a tenant who has 
sold liquor, which has caused injuries, to 
escape entirely; while the landlord, who may 
be compelled to pay the damages, has- no 
claim upon his tenant, no matter how wealthy 
the latter may be. 

The New York law and all the Western laws 
provide that ‘‘exemplary damages”? may be 
recovered. In the Massachusetts law this pro- 
vision is omitted. The heaviest verdicts ob- 
tained in the West have been under this pro- 
vision. Its omission here is in accordance with 
the general policy of the state to grant only 
‘‘actual damages” in cases of violations of 
individual rights. : 

3. Legal analogy justifies the Civil Damage 
Law. 

Suppose that I am riding to Cambridge, and 
drop through the bridge and lose my life, or 
simply break a limb. Damages can be recovered 
against the city government if my dropping 
through is the result of the carelessness of 
the municipal authorities, in not keeping the 
bridge in order. But suppose that, on the way 
to the same place, I stop at a corner grocery or 
some gilded hotel grog-shop, and become so 
intoxicated that I drop through the bridge or 
break a limb at the very spot where I had pre- 
viously sustained injury. In the latter case I 
have no redress. The city licensed the grog- 
gery; the city has control of the bridge. You 
do not complain when the city is made respon- 
sible forthe damages caused by its careless- 
ness, in the one case. Why should you com- 
plain when the rumseller and the owner of the 
saloon are made responsible, in the other? You 
say | might keep out of danger in the saloon. 
80 I might keep out of danger on the bridge. 
If I drop through a hole in the bridge in Bos 
ton by daylight, and am so injured as to be 
prevented from physical labor, my family can 
recover damages; but if, at midnight, I, a 
tempted man, inheriting, it may be, bad blood 
from intemperate ancestors, fall into some 
moral cavity in the slums of your cities, and 
then, going out intoxicated, am run over by an 
omnibus and injured so that I cannot labor 
physically, my family has no redress. For 
one, I affirm that in such inequalities all legal 
analogy is forgotten. Although our jurispru- 
dence aims to be just in most cases where in- 
dividual rights are violated, yet in this case 
it is very clearly unjust, because ft lacks all 
analogy with its own proceedings in other 
cases. 

In law, a man in his senses is supposed to 
intend the probable consequences of his own 
ects. He is held responsible accordingly. The 





probable consequences of his acts are known 
to the rumseller when he sells to the minor, 
the weak man in middle life or age, or to the 
drunkard. Let the law treat the rumseller 
and his landlord as it treats other depredators 
on society. Let it hold them, as men in their 
senses, responsible for the probable conse- 
quences of their own acts. 

If a sane man should carelessly throw a 
firebrand into a powder magazine, he would 
be liable to be prosecuted for the murder of 
those who lose their lives by the explosion. 
If a confectioner, for the sake of gain, should 
sell poisoned candy to children, although he 
were to warn them against the use of it, you 
would very soon find the man brought toa 
pause in his trade by the law. But if he deals 
out poisonous intoxicating liquors to thought- 
less youth, though well knowing that the 
result will be loss of property, reputation, 
health, and perhaps of life, the suffering parent 
or wife can neither chastise the rumseller for 
the outrage nor prevent its repetition. 

Does Massachusetts want the law repealed 
which remedies all this, when seventeen other 
states keep the enactment on their statute- 
books? Is Massachusetts willing to fall be- 
hind Ohio and Indiana, New York, and even 
Arkansas? 

The revenue laws of the United States con- 
fiscate property used by a lessee for rumselling, 
although the owner of the property knew 
nothing about it. The Supreme Court recent- 
ly rendered a decision sustaining the action, 
and holding that the “legal conclusion must 
be that the unlawful acts of the distiller bind 
the owner of the property in respect to the 
management of the same, as much as though 
they were committed by the owner himself.” 
Only last October a decision was given by the 
Supreme Court of the United States affirming 
the validity of prohibition title-deeds in the 
case of Cowell against the Colorado Springs 
Company. You have, therefore, the highest 
judicial authority in the land affirming that it 
is perfectly legal fora man to sell property 
with the proviso that it shall never be used 
for the manufacture or sale of intoxicating 


liquors. 
4. Decisions of the supreme courts of most 


of the states having the Civil Damage Law on 
their statute-books have been obtained, and in 
every case they have declared the law consti- 
tutional. 

Wealthy landlords tell us, in the green-room 
in the Massachusetts State House, that the 
Civil Damage Law goes beyond the sphere 
which the constitution opens to legislators. 
We are assured that Massachusetts has for- 
gotten herself entirely. But the supreme 
courts of a dozen states have affirmed the con- 
stitutionality of Civil Damage Laws stricter 
than ours. Twelve thousand dollars has been 
awarded in one case in Illinois for the loss 
sustained by a wife through her husband’s 


falling into habits of intemperance, discon- 


tinuing his business, and wasting his means. 
One drunken man fell from a wagon, and 
was hurt so as to cause a costly sickness and a 
permanent disability. Another was drawn 
into a fight with pot companions, and killed. 
Another, too intoxicated to walk, was sent 
home in a wagon, and a barrel in the wagon 


‘rolled upon and crushed him. Another, help- 


lessly staggering past a railway crossing, was 
ron over by the train. Another, roaming 
along the streets of the town, fell into an 
open cellar, and was never able to work after. 
Another, growing quarrelsome in drink, in- 
sulted a stranger, who retaliated with a stab, 
of which he died. Another, shot in adrunken 
quarrel, died from the effects of an amputation. 
—(New York Tribune, March 12th, 1879.) 

Cases like these have been brought under 
the Civil Damage Law into the courts, and 
heavy damages given against thelandlords and 
therumsellers. [Applause.] 

5. The law is especially needed to protect 
widows and minors, who have no votes, 
against the rapacity of the whiskey-ring. 

You know I am not a woman suffragist. 
Nevertheless, [amin favor of trying the ex- 
periment of allowing woman the privilege to 
express her opinion in cases of local option on 
temperance laws. You have not given her 
that privilege in this state yet. But, while she 
stands outside of all other means of protec- 
tion, why will you take out of her hands this 
Civil Damage Law, one of the means by which 
woman has protected herself most effectually 
in the Western states, and in the great com- 
monwealth of New York, in the last twenty- 
five years? 

6. The Civil Damage Law unites the friends 
of temperance as no single temperance law of 
equal severity has ever done. 

7. Great natural justice supports the central 
proposition of the law that every civil offender 
should pay for thé damage he does. 

How may the objections to the Civil Damage 
Law be answered? 

1, Itis objected that the landlord is not re- 
sponsible for thesales of his tenant. 

The reply is that the tenant, according to 
the Massachusetts law, cannot be licensed un- 
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less the landlord consents. The latter, accord- 
ing to legal analogy, is an accessory to the 
tenant’s crime. 

2. It is objected that landlords may find 
their names in the newspapers, and 80 lose 
rank in good society, if they are sued under 
the Civil Damage Law. 

The reply is that this social constraint on 
wrong-doing is one of the best effects of the 


law. [Applause.| 
Very subtle is the operation of the Civil 


Damage Law upon the parlor. A wealthy 
landlord is liable any morning to find his name 
in the newspapers if he permits a tenant to 
sell intoxicating beverages illegally. The pur- 
lor does not regard the renting of buildings 
for rumselling as altogether respectable. You 
cannot, however, easily discipline a rich man 
in a church for this irregularity, unless the 
church be organized like the First Congrega- 
tional church of Cleveland, Ohio, of which no 
one can become a member if he uses or fur. 
nishes to others intoxicating beverages. [Ap- 
plause.| You are christening a new saint in 
Boston, who has no such rules. A New 
England St. Botolph comes to you with a 
whiskey-bottle in one hand and a New Testa- 
ment in the other. There was lately published 
in a newspaper in this city (see the Boston 
Herald, Sunday, January 4th, 1880) a pains- 
taking notice that the new St. Botolph Club 
would furnish ‘ wines, liquors, and cigars’ to 
its members. That announcement was author- 
ized by the signatures of men whom we all re- 
vere for their general ability and character. 
I do not understand how a minister can sign 
such astatement as that. [Applause.] I have 
heard of a young man coming with that docu- 
ment, which I now hold ig my hand, into a 
boarding-house and reading it aloud to the 
company, and saying: ‘‘These ministers do 
not believe in total abstinence. They have 
given me permission to use wines, liquors, 
and cigars, for here they announce over 
their own names that ‘wines, liquors, and 
cigars, and whatever it is customary to 
eat and drink in social clubs, without 
resorting tothe dining-room, will be supplied.’ ” 
This announcement contains the names of 
many ministers. John Cotton hasa memorial 
tablet in the Chapel of St. Botolph’s in the 
English Boston on the British shore; but, 
if this official notice, signed by New England 
ministers, were nailed to that tablet, the 
Puritan, in view of modern light, might be ex- 
pected to turn in his grave. I ask these repre- 
sentatives of the sacred profession whether 
they are quite sure that they are not increas- 
ing the respectability of fashionable drinking 
in this city. [Applause.| They think it an 
impertinence that I refer to this topic at all. 
I think it an impertinence that they flaunt 
their public announcement in the face of 
Boston and New England. [Great applause.] 
I think it an impertinence that they flaunt 
this announcement in the face of their own 
churches and of ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of the ministerial profession. [Applause.] I 
am not assailing here the ministry, nor any in- 
dividuals in it, forI have a reverence for all 
these men. I think they are misled. fear 
that they are in that worst of all bondages, the 
soft, apologetic submission of the pulpit to 
wealth, fashion, and luxury. If there is any- 
thing needed in a great city in modern times, 
it is a keen-edged conscience in the represent- 
atives of God’s house when they face trade, 
fashion, and corrupt politics ; when, anywhere, 
by night or day, they are called upon to exer- 
cise their functions before a haughty, luxuri- 
ous public, or in private to keep their skirts 
clean from whatever can add to the tempta- 
tions of young men. [Applause.] It is easy 
to be the apostle of wine-drinking, and slight 
dabbling in stronger liquors ; but itis not easy 
for the Church, with an opinion of its own, to 
be quiet under such impertinence; and I re- 
sent, with the whole indignation of the tem- 
perance history of Massachusetts, the attempt 


of any Boston club, high or low, to set before. 


us a justification of habits no young man can 
fall into without making parents’ hearts bleed, 
that no one can drop into and remain a mem- 
ber of good standing in any church, and that 
no young man cam fail to be tempted into if 
those who call themselves the higher circles 
in society set a glittering and guilty example 
to lead him on. [Applause]. 

Impertinent! What would the President's 
wife say, after excluding even wine from the 
tables of the foreign ministers, to find herself, 
at some ladies’ reception, a guest anywhere in 
an establishment providing wines and liquors, 
and publishing in the Sunday newspapers its 
purpose to do 0, before the eyes of the most 
civilized portion of the United States ? Fashion 
has gone against all that in Washington. I sat, 
not many hours ago, with a gentleman who 
came from a long evening with the President 
and Mrs. Hayes; snd I heard the story—the 
brave, heroic story—of the triumph of this 
majestic woman fn her temperance principles 
in the White House. They were told—the 
President and his wife—that foreign ambassa- 
dors would turn a cold shoulder upon their 

















receptions if wine was not furnished. They 


were told that the action of the President’s 
wife would be construed as an insult to the 
foreign ambassadors. They were told that 
Washington society, gathered from all parts 
of the Union, would never submit to the car- 
rying out of this fanatical Ohio idea, The 
strong, devout woman, sitting at the side of 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States, 
kept on hercourse. She said to the Secretary 
of State: ‘‘ So far as you have power, you can 
do as you please ; so far as I have power, there 
shall no temptation be put before any guest of 
mine, even by the use of wine.”” [Prolonged 
applause.] An impertinence that would be 
thought, I suppose, by the average barbaric 
element in the club-life of cities. I regard the 
action of the President’s wife as a key-note of 
fashion in the higher circles of thecountry. I 
regard the action of one hundred Amherst 
graduates, who, at a hotel in this city, sat 
down to dinner and turned all their wine- 
glasses up-side down, as a key-note. [Ap- 
plause.] I regard that legislature which only 
a few years ago sat on yonder hill, and had in 
it only six members who furnished wine at 
public entertainments, as a key-note of fash- 
ion. I regard, moreover, that great soldier, 
who has made the round promenade of the 
world, and under all kinds of temptation, now 
turns his wine-glass up-side down, as a key- 
note of fashion [applause], far more than any 
gilded whiskey Saint, with a liquor-flask in 
in one pocket and the New Testament in an- 
other, baptized though he be by ove in an 
hundred of an amazed and indignant Boston 
ministry. [Loud applause. ] 

8. It is objected that the law causes the 
landlord a loss of rents and lessens the value 
of real estate. 

The reply is that what is lost in rents in city 
corner-lots leased to the rumsellers is in prac- 
tice found to be mo.e than made up by the im- 
proved condition of poor tenants and their 
less frequent failure to pay any rent at all. 
The idea that prohibiting dram-selling would 
prove detrimental to the reai estate interest, as 
a whole, is absurd. No doubt some will lose 
temporarily ; but everybody knows that three- 
quarters of the losses comes from the failure 
of the tenants to pay their rent, and that fail- 
ure results from the drinking habits of the 
tenants. 

4. It is objected that the law is not executed, 
and should, therefore, be repealed. 

The reply is that in multitudes of cases the 
law has been executed, and has behind it a 
larger popular support than any temperance 
law equally offensive to the whiskey-ring ever 
had. The ten commandments are not ex- 
ecuted ; but it does not follow that, therefore, 
they should be repealed. The opposition to 
the law comes chiefly from the whiskey-ring , 
and its allies. 

Personally I am a friend of a judicious pro- 
hibitory law; but, if I cannot get that, I will 
stand by a license law with civil damage 
teeth in it. The effort now should be, I think, 
to bring the middle class of temperance men 
into harmony with the upper class. There are 
voters enough in society who are in favor ofa 
moderately thorough temperance law to keep 
such an enactment on the statute-books, if 
only you will unite the middle class of tem- 
perance men with those who want an extreme- 
ly severe temperance law. 

5. It is objected that the Civil Damage Law 
lessens the responsibility of rum-selling, and 
drives the trade into the hands of low and law- 
less people. 

The reply is that this is one of the intended 
effects of the law and isa useful result. As 
one of the brave ministers of this city said in 
the green-room under yonder gilded dome, 
not long ago: “‘ When evil spirits are driven 
out of men into swine, they are then all the 
more easily driven into the sea.” [Applause.] 


Tue LECTURE. 

American investigations of Spiritualism 
began with the Salem witchcraft tragedy, 
twelve years less than two hundred years ago. 
Giles Corey, you remember, was pressed to 
death in Salem while protesting his innocence 
of witchcraft ; and as his life, which had seen 
more than eighty years, was ebbing he cried 
out ‘‘ More weight! more weight!’ and his 
protruding tongue was thrust back into his 
mouth by the cane of a bystatider. George 
Burroughs stood on his gallows-stair, on the 
hill at Salem, protesting his innocence and 
addressing the people on religious themes, 
and closed his life with the Lord’s Prayer, re- 
peated without an error, an exploit which, 
according to the theory of the time, no one 
guilty of witchcraft could perform. As soon 
as Burroughs had been executed, Cotton 
Mather, mounted on a horse on Gallows Hill, 
addressed the people, saying that thedevil was 
often transformed into an angel of light. When 
Burroughs was cut down, he was dragged by a 
halter toa grave or hole between the rocks, 
about two feet deep. His shirt was pulled off. 
An old pair of trowsers of one who had been 





executed were put.on him. He was so piled 
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in with two other corpses that his chin and 
one of bis hands were left uncovered.—(Up- 
ham, ‘Salem Witchcraft,” Vol. II, p. 301.) 
The finger of that hand history will see pro- 
truding from Gallows Hill, and pointing out the 
shame of the witchcraft tragedy, to the end of 
time. Salem hung twenty persons for witch- 
craft in 1692. America is horritied to this day 
as it looks back at the pointing finger of 
George Burroughs, and into the eyes of Giles 
Corey, and of the reputable men and women 
and the innocent children who suffered in that 
terrifle persecution. Remember, however, 
that Geneva burned five hundred people in 
four months, in 1516, for the same crime of 
witchcraft. The district of Como burned a 
thousand in 1524. In 1589 the ‘‘ Malleus Male- 
ficaran,” the ‘* Witch Hammer,” a treatise on 

‘ witchcraft, was placed in the hands of the 
Pope; and it was swung fora century with 
terrific slaughter in France, Italy, and Germa- 
ny. James VI and Judge Matthew Hale used 
this hammer. During the Long Parliament 
three thousand persons were put to death 
for sorcery. 

No community has ever repented of its pro- 
ceedings against witchcraft more thoroughly 
than has Massachusetts. . Doubtless, if spirits 
who have passed from earth are present in this 
historic temple to-day, one of them, the soul 
of a Massachusetts judge, has uot forgotten, 
even in his blessed estate, the pain he ex- 
pressed in his life by making a public confes- 
sion, in a church on this spot, of his criminality 
in the witchcraft prosecutions. Sewall kept, 
all his life, a day of fasting aud prayer, 
as a sign of his penitence for what he 
did in the Salem tragedy. Looking back, there- 
fore, across the short distance of two hundred 
years, | beg you to see not only the crime of 
one countyin Massachusetts, but the peni- 
tence of Massachusetts, of New Evgland, and 
of America as a whole,for that crime. Side 
by side with George Burroughs and Giles 
Corey, and their companions, in the morning 
of New England : 

“ Stately and slow, with thoughtful air, 

Walks the judge of the great assize, 

Samuel Sewall, the good and wise. 

Touching and sad a tale is told, 

Like a penitent hymn of the Psalmist old, 

Of the fast which the good man life-long kept, 

With a haunting sorrow that never siept, 

As the circling years brought round the time 

Of an error that left the sting of crime ; 

When he sat on the bench of the witchcraft sours, 

With the laws of Moses and Hale's reports, 

And spake in the name of both the word 

That gave the witch's neck to the cord, 

And piled the oaken planks that pressed 

The feeble life from the warlock's breast. 

* Who doth such wrong,’ he was wont Ww say, 

In his own quaint picture-loving way, 

* Flings up to Heaven a hand-grenade, 

Which God shall cast down upvun his head.’ 

Praise and thanks for an honest man, 

« @lory to God for the Puritan |” 
—Wuitties, The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall.’, 
(Applause. | 

The burning of the hand-grenade of Salem 
witchcraft has made the American brain im- 
pervious to all modern evidence of the super- 
natural. The same spot has been cauter- 
ized by exposures of Spiritualism, again and 
again, on ourown soil, and so has become 
doubly impervious. 

1, The most important exposure of Spirit- 
ualism in this country is to be found in the 
confessions of the accusers of witches in 1692. 

Ann Putnam, one of the three wild girls who 
began the mischief, made an elaborate confes- 
sion, after her shame and remorse had been 
contending with each other for thirteen years. 
The record of her recantation can still be seen 
in a Danvers church. History has fastened 
attention not only on the confessions, but on 
the subsequent lives of the accusers of witch- 
es. Asarule, the informers either confessed 
their falsehood or else turned out to be per- 
sons of completely worthless character. Calef 
says some of them were “‘ as vile varlets as not 
only were known before, but have been further 
apparent since by their manifest lives.”” Govy- 
ernor Hutchinson (‘‘ History,’’ 11.62) says that 
‘some of them proved profligate persons, 
abandoned to all vice ; and others passed their 
days in obscurity and contempt.” In 1710 
the General Court of Massachusetts annulled 
the convictions and attainders and made 
grants to the heirs of the sufferers in the 
Salem Witchcraft Tragedy, in acknowledg- 
ment of their pecuniary losses.—(See Palfrey’s 
“History of New England,” Vol. IV, p. 117, 
and Upham’s “Salem Witchcraft,” Vol. II, 
pp. 509—513.) 

2. Falling upon nearly the same spot of the 
New England brain which remorse for the 
Salem Witchcraft Tragedy bad cauterized, 
there dropped next a hand-grenade, in the 
summer months of 1857, from the hights of 
the Agassiz Investigating Committee. The 
text of the document containing this emphatic 
decision shows that the results reached were 
purely negative. 

‘The committee award that Dr. Gardner, 
having failed to produce before them an agent 
or medium who ‘communicated a word im- 
parted to the spirits in an adjoining room,’ 
‘ wie read a word in English written inside 4 





book or a folded sheet of paper,’ who an- 
swered any question ‘which the superior in- 
telligences must be able to answer,’ ‘who 
tilted a piano without touching it or caused a 
chair to move a foot’; and, having failed to 
exhibit to the committee any phenomenon 
which, under the wildest latitude of interpre- 
tation, could be regarded as equivalent to 
either of these proposed tests, or any phenom- 
enon which required for its production or in 
any manner indicated a force which could 
technically be denominated spiritual, or which 
was hitherto unknown to science, or a phenom- 
enon of which the cause was not palpable to 
the committee, is, therefore, not entitled to 
claim from the Boston Courier the proposed 
premium of five hundred dollars. 

* 1t is the opinion of the committee, derived 
from observation, that any connection with 
spiritualistic circles, so-called, corrupts the 
morals and degrades the intellect. They, 
therefore, deem it their solemn duty to warn 
the community againet this contaminating in- 
finence, which surely tends to lessen the truth 
of man and the purity of woman. 

“The committee will publish a report of 
their proceedings, together with the results of 
additional investigations and other evidence 
independent of the special case submitted to 
them, but bearing upon the subject of this 
stupendous delusion. 

‘* BensaMIn Pierce, Chairman, 
Ls. AGASSIZ, 
B. A. GouLp, JR., 
E. N. Horsrorp. 

“ Campnipes, June 99th, 1857." 

Luther V. Bell, superintendent of the 
McLean Asylum and compeer of either of the 
revered professors named here in his knowl- 
edge of nervous diseases, affirmed, in 1857, 
that the committee did not explain the lowest 
and simplest phenomena—namely, the raps. 
Of course, I remember what has been said 
about these being produced by the toes or the 
bones of the knees. There are many other 
attempted explanations ; but, now that twenty- 
three years have passed, I doubt whether I 
could find in this audience an hundred people 
who think that the central phenomena of 
Spiritualism really received a scientific ex- 
planation in the Agassiz investigation. That 
great committee has power to-day, by ite rep- 
utation, rather than by what it promised to 
give the public, and never did—a detailed ex- 
planation of the phenomena alleged to occur. 

8. Soon after attention had been called, in 
1847, to rappings in the presence of Miss Fox, 
she lost the confidence of the American public, 
although she has since gained that of a por- 
tion of British opinion. Miss Culver, a rela- 
tive of Miss Fox, asserts that the latter taught 
her how to produce these phenomena. There 
is what is almost equivalent to a legal 
affidavit—a formal document, signed by Mrs, 
Culver and attested by a physician and a min- 
ister, tothe effect that Miss Fox, at the be- 
ginning of ber career, was certainly a trickster. 
Several professors of eminence explained her 
raps before audiences by a peculiar use of the 
toes and the bones of the knees.—(See the 
deposition of Mrs. Norman Culver, cited in 
Grimes’s ‘‘ Mysteries of the Head and Heart,”’ 
Chicago, 1875, p. 821.) 

4. Dr. Grimes, of Chicago, who for many 
years has lectured with effect in opposition to 
Spiritualism, gives a suggestive account of the 
origin of the peculiar experiences of A. J. 
Davis, of Poughkeepsie. Prof. Grimes gave a 
long course of lectures at Poughkeepsie, on 
the Hudson. The Professor magnetized a 
young man, and then caused him to believe 
that he was Heury Clay and Webster. The 
young man was a college graduate, and de- 
claimed beautifully in language which resem- 
bled Webster’s. This experimenter came to 
Prof. Grimes’s office, and there the Professor 
put him into what is called the “magnetic 
state,”’ and opened before him a volume de- 
scribing the brain. The Professor explained 
the details of anatomical structure. The 
young map, in his peculiar condition, memor- 
ized these details, and was then told by the 
Professor that he was to forget where he had 
learned them, and to imagine that Spurzheim, 
the phrenologist, had appeared to him and 
taught him those things. Dr. Carpenter ad- 
mits, and so does Dr. George M. Beard, of 
New York City, that the mesmerized subject 
very often when in the healthy state cannog 
remember his experiences in the mesmerized 
state. When the young man came before Pro- 
fessor Grimes’s audience, in the evening, he de- 
scribed all the details of the anatomical struc- 
ture of the brain. A classmate, a friend of 
the young man, wasin the gathering, and as- 
sured the people that the subject had never 
studied anatomy. The query was at once 
raised where he had gained his anatomical 
knowledge. The lecturer told the audience to 
ask the mesmerized young man himself. He 
replied that Spurzheim appeared to him, and 
explained the structure of the brain. The 
young man adhered to that conviction in his 
trance state and could not be convinced of the 
opposite ; and the community was, of course, 
startled. On the next evening, Prof. Grimes 
came before the audience and explained the 
case fully, and showed that, under the laws 
of trance, after be had communicated these 
facts to him, he would believe them. Prof. 
Grimes claims that, after this set of lectures, 


after this public experience in Poughkeepsie, 





and after these laws of trance had been ex- 
plained there, a certain clique developed 
Andrew Jackson Davisin the same way, and 
that he has not been evolved out of his trance, 
or, at least, not out of bis confidence in his 
visions tothishour. [Applause and laughter.] 

5. Robert Dale Owen confessed himself the 
dupe of the Holmes family, and of a female 
trickster called Katie King, in Philadelphia. 

6. Dr. Beard’s exposure of the Eddy Broth- 
ers, which I regard as perfectly convincing, 
and also of the asserted mind-reading of 
Brown, are important events in the history of 
American investigations of Spiritualism. Dr. 
Carpenter, however, admits that mind-reading 
is a fact. 

So much for the exposures which have con- 
stituted the larger part of trustworthy Amer- 
ican investigations of Spiritualiam. : 

Speaking under the shadow of the exper- 
iments which I have already described by 
Prof. Crookes and Zdliner, I am now to gather 
up what little evidence of a similar character 
I can find on this side of the Atlantic. I have, 
I believe, passed through my fingers the entire 
masse of alleged evidence in favor of Spirit- 
ualism in this country. 1 cannot say I have 
read it all in detail, but Ihave examined the 
entire literature of the subject, so far as I 
know where it is to be found, and I have been 
helped by experts; but*there are only four 
pieces of evidence that I dare call fairly re- 
spectable. I am not saying that all Who have 
given testimony to spiritualistic manifestations 
are liars, or knaves, or fools ; but the mass of 
the observations have been so carelessly made 
or 8o loosely recorded that they have little or 
no availability as evidence. I shut out, by 
this test of availability, ninety-nine parts ina 
hundred of all spiritualistic literature the 
United States has produced, as being utterly 
unworthy to be cited before aserious aud- 
ience. Whatisthere left in the little grain 
under the mountain of chaff ? 

I hold in my hand a document made up from 
painstaking journals written by a revered doc- 
tor of divinity residing at Stratford, Connecti- 
cut. He was in his prime when certain mar- 
velous manifestatious occurred there in his 
mansion, in 1850. This venerable man is or 
was lately, I believe, yet living; and certain it 
isthat a son of his now commands the rever- 
ence of all New England and of the nation for 
his career as a professor ip one of our oldest 
theological seminaries. I am taking pains not 
to mention .names; but there are books well 
known to this audience which give all the 
particulars for which you can ask. I employ 
no details concerning this case, except those 
which have been given to the public repeated- 
ly on the suthority of the professor and his 
father. Here isa recent volume by the Rev. 
Charles Beecher, entitled ‘‘ Spiritual Manifest- 
ations’; and in it, besides many other sug- 
gestive discussions, there is a consideration of 
the series of facts which are alleged to have 
occurred at Stratford. The authority not only 
of the doctor of divinity is given for these 
facts, but of this professor, who himself as- 
sisted, with his own brother, s physician, in 
investigating them. The year 1850 isa date 
quite well gone by; but, after the passage of 
thirty years since these facts occurred, nobody 
has explained them. The doctor of divinity 
tald me, and other students, personally, in 
1867, that the evidence of the facts was suf- 
ficient to hang a regiment. The idea of gub- 
terfuge is given up by the professor and his 
fatber.—(See the whole narrative in E. W. 
Capron’s ‘‘ Modern Spiritualism: its Facts and 
its Fanaticisms,’’ and also in Professor Hare’s 
‘Spiritualism Scientifically Demoustrated,”’ 
pp. 333—360.) 

Classifying the Stratford phenomena, I shall 
not follow their chronological order; but 1 
hope you will examine the original account in 
detail, and I beg you to notice that the occur- 
rences are such as we should expect if facts 
like those attested by Crookes and Zdliner are 
realities. 

Notice first the movement of bodies without 
contact. 

* An umbrella standing at the end of the 
hall leaped, without visible assistance, at least 
twenty-tive feet.’’ aes.) This is not a 
newspaper story, bui 
diaries and detailed journals kept on the spot 
| a map who holds to this bour the reverence 
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Way, among r things, a nail, 
arise from bebind the sofa, which 
stood across the corner of the room. 





He arose, went to the sofa, looking behind and 
under it; but could discover nothing which 
might give impulse to the articles. 

“He saw a tumbler,” says this witness, 
“ which was standing on a bureau, rise from its 
Place, fly to a window, and dash out the only 
Pane remaining whole in the window, when no 
Person was within twenty feet of it, and the 
only persons in the room were himself and son, 
the latter standing by the doctor’s side in the 
doorway of the room, a ition in which it 
was utterly impossible for to have done it 
without detection.” 

Take next the formation of human figures 
from the clothing of the lfousehold. 

“ Saturday, the 16th.—So0on after breakfast 
two or three images appearel in the middle 
chamber; soon again another, followed by 
others still, numbering in all eleven or twelve. 
They were formed of articles of clothing, found 
about the house, stuffed to resemble the human 
figure. A lady’s dress would be stuffed in some 
cases with a muff, again with a pillow, and 
sometimes with other dresses. A bonnet and 
shoes were aptly placed to plete the figure. 
These, on this occasion, all but dne, represented 
females in the attitude of devotion, some hav- 
ing Bibles or Prayer-books placed before 
them. One, formed of Mrs. P.’s dress, so much 
resembled the real that her little boy, scarce 
three years old, coming into the room, with 
his sister, older, whispered: ‘Be still! Mamma 
is saying her prayers.’”’ 

Examine the following careful account of the 
phenomena of raps, and ask what the professor 
who attests these facts must think of the at” 
tempt to explain all such sounds by the move- 
ments of the toes or of the bones of the knees. 

“ About the first of May, Dr. P., of Boston, 
brother of the Rev. Doctor, and Prof. P., of 
Andover, a son of the Rev. Doctor, went to 
Stratford, to ‘expose the humbug,’ and with a 
full belief that it was a trick of evil-minded 
persons, and that they should be able to detect 
and expose it, without trouble; and they were 

ted, as hundreds had been, under like 
circumstances. On Tuesday evening a loud rap 
was heard on the back door, seeming to be 
made by the knocker, loud enough to be heard 
twenty rods distant. The servant went to the 
door; but no person wae there. After the lapse 
of five or eight minutes, the rap was repeated. 
It was then sup that some one had done it 
mischievously; but, on looking about, no per- 
eon was discovered. The knocking came the 
third time, when Dr. P. (the visitor) placed 
himeelf in the ball, perhaps four feet from the 
door, and the Professor, of Andover, took a 
position on the steps without, each having 
full view of the door. The same loud raps 
were repeated on the door between them. 
The knocker did not move, nor could the eye 
detect any cause for what met theear. The 
noise was heard throughont the house, and 
both the gentlemen were positive that no vis- 
{ble agent was employed to produce it. About 
bed-time a loud pounding was heard on the 
chamber-door. The gentlemen, each with a 
candle in hand, stood on either side of the 
door, as the pounding, as though done with a 
heavy boot, was continued. The noise ap- 
peared to each to be on the side of the door 
opposite to him." 

Notice also the familiar phenomenon of 
abnormal) writing, or psychography. 

Many a time handwriting was found on small 
pieces of paper stuck to the wall. It was evi- 
dent that there were two or more contending 
agencies engaged in the manifestations. Some- 
times, when a communication was being made 
by alphabet, a paper would be dropped down, 
and on it written: “It is a lie. Don’t believe 
what he says.”” Sometimes language the most 
profane, and occasionally, but rarely, obscene 
would be written out in this way, experiences 
which have not been unknown with planchette. 
Inquiry was made as to how these contradic- 
tory communications were to be accounted for. 
and the answer was that an opposing spirit was 
attempting to defeat the object of the first. Tc 
the question why they destroyed property, they 
replied: ‘‘ Forfun.”” [Laughter.] It was asked 
of the opposing spirit what could be done to 
afford bim relief. He answered that “ the best 
thing they could do would be to give him s 
piece of pie.” [Laughter.] 

Writing would appear on the wall at times 
as if made with a pencil. On one occasion the 
doctor was writing at his desk, and, turning his 
back for a few moments, without leaving his 
chair, turned again to his paper, where he found 
written in large letters: ‘‘ Very nice paper and 
very nice ink for the devil.”’ [Sensation.] The 
ink was not yet dry, the desk was not two feet 
from him as he sat, and he was entirely alone 
in the room. 

Sixteen stones were thrown into the carriage- 
window on a single drive, and four against the 
houses where calls were made. 

When I open a pamphlet written by the 
renowned professor, the son of this doctor 
of divinity, I am not surprised to find him 
maintaining that spiritualism is ‘‘ probably of 
Satanic origin.” [Laughter.] For one, I do 
not grant as much asthat. The proposition 
in question does not appear to me to be sup- 
ported by scientific proof, such as to justify the 
use of the word “‘probably.”” But this man, 
with the weight of his great reputation upon 
him and knowing what he ventures, comes be- 
fore the public with the result of his thirty 
years of acquaintance with facts he investi- 
gated at first hand, and offers for their ex 
planation the biblical doctrine of demonology. 
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one, I must concede this, at least, as a plausible 
thesis 


hypot ; 

‘‘ Admit that the query isa pertinent one: ‘If 
evil angels come, why not good angels?’ We 
answer: They do. ‘ Are they not all ministering 
spirits?’ But not after the table-tipping, lying, 
swearing fashion. The evidence of evil in the 
phenomena is superabundant; the evidence of 
good is no more than a device of temptation must 
hare.” 

«¢ When the late President Day, of Yale Col- 
lege, first had hig attention called to Spiritual- 
ism, @ quarter Of a century ago, said he: 
‘Either nothing is in it, or the devil is in it.’ 
No candid man, who knows its history during 
these twenty-five years, will now affirm the 
first wing of the President’s alternative. The 
second is as philosophical as it is scriptural. 
(“Spiritualism : the Argument in Brief.’ Con- 
gregationalist Publishing Society, Boston, 1871.) 

“On one occasion my father was sitting in a 
small ante-room, about five feet square, at a 
little desk, where he kept his accounts. He 
wasalone. Anincessant rapping being kept 
up, he at length said ‘What do you want” 
and, on using the alphabet, the answer was 
spelled out: ‘Put your band under the table.’ 
He did so, and his hand was grasped by a 
buman hand, warm and soft, like mine.”’ 

“The general character of the responses was 
rather low. Many of them were simply ridicu- 
lous. A good deal of what came reminded 
one of Swedenborg’s ideas. The idea of the 
Atonement appeared to be specially distaste- 
ful, even repulsive. Christ, they seemed to 
think, was much the same as other men. There 
were, however, some that professed to be good 
spirits, who said they were there to keep the 
bad ones in order; bunt, on the whole, the 
development of thought was characterized by 
a consummate pettiness.”’ 

In the retrospect, my father subsequently 
anid, his religious convictions were not at all 
affected. He still held to the faith of his ehild- 
hood, with the exception that his views of 
scriptural demonology were more distinct: amyl 
his belief strengthened that epirits good and 
bad do have access to us, and that they are in 
conflict.” 

“For my own part,” concluded the profess- 
or, ‘I eould not account fot what I saw and 
heard from reliable witnesses on any other 
theory but that of spirits, though T have never 
gone quite so far as to admit that any of those 
concerned were good spirits. That deceitful 
spirits can assume to be good jis plain. The 
most probable hypothesfs, until science can 
prove something else, is that snch was the 
fact here.’”—(Rev. Charles Beecher, “ Spiritual 
Manifestations,’’ pp. 1I8S—24. Boston, 1879.) 

Pardon me if Iask you now to notice how 
startling is the parallelism between certain 
facts recorded by Cotton Mather and those re- 
corded by this doctor of divinity. Contrast 
1850 in Connecticut with 1679 at the house of 
William Morse, of Newbury. What does Cot- 
ton Mather say ? 

‘* Bricks and sticks and stones were often by 
rome invisible hand thrown into the house, 
and s0 were many pieces of wood. A long 
staff danced up and down in the chimney, and 
afterward the same long staff was hung by a 
line and swung to and fro; and when two per- 
sons laid it ona fire to burn, it was as much 
as they could do by their joint etrength to 
hold it there. A chest and a chair were car- 
ried from one place to another. Doors were 
barricaded. Keys taken some of them from 
the bunch where they were tied, and the rest 
sent flying about, with a lond noise of their 
knocking against one another. A box anda 
board were likewise moved without visible 
ageney. A bag of hops was taken out of the 
chest, and persons were beaten therewith un- 
tilsome were scattered on the floor. While a 
man wes writing, the ink-horn was enatched 
from him and disappeared; but at last he saw 
it drop down by the fire.” 

How closely that resembles the fact attested 
by Zoliner of the occasional dropping of mat- 
ter into invisibility. 

“Many who were witnesses of the phenome- 
non united in prayer that God would shorten 
the chain of the devil; but before the chain 
was shortened the invisible hand began to put 
on an astonishing visibility.”” This document 
is two hundred and one years old. ‘‘ The ob- 

servers even thought they felt the hand that 
touched them; but when they thought they 
laid hold of it, it gave them the slip. Once 
the fist beating the man was discernible: but 
they could not catch hold of it. Atlength an 
apparition of a blackamoor child showed itself 
plainly to them. Another time a drumming 
on the boards was heard, which was followed 
by a voice, which sang: ‘Revenge! revenge! 
Sweet is revenge!’ At this point the people, 
being terrified, prayed, and a voice was heard 
several times uttering these expressions: 
‘Alas'alas! We knock no more! We knock no 
more!’ ’*—(Mather’s ‘‘ Magnalia,”” Book VI, 
chap. vii.) 

Far are Palfrey and Upham from fathoming 
the significance of the alleged phenomena ob- 
served and attested by our fathers in the days 
of the Salem Witchcraft Tragedy. These able 
but unsatisfactory historians explain that 
period by theories of trickery, legerdemain, 
and the various errors of diseased nervesand a 
frightened imagination. Cotton Mather says 
(‘‘Magnalia,”” Book VI., ch. vii) “‘ The afflicted 
would complain of blows with great cudgels 
laid upon them; and we that stood by, though 
we could see no cudgels, yet could see the 
marks of the blows irf¥ed streaks upon their 
flesh.” ‘‘ An unseen rope, with a cruel noose, 
was placed abont the neck of one of the 
afflicted, whereby she was choked until she 
was black in the face; and, though it was got 
off before it had killed her, yet there were the 
red marks of it, and ofa finger and thumb 
near it, remaining to be seen for some timé 
afterward.” 

Recent physiology has much to say in expla- 
nation of these and other phenomena of stig- 





matization. It is not inclined to doubt Cotton 
Mather’s testimony as to the objective facts he 
describes, although it is far from adopting his 
theory of their origin. I can parallel out of 
Mather’s account of the “* Wonders of the In- 
visible World”’ the whole series of the modern 
phenomena illustrating the operation of un- 
known forces, and including raps, movement 
of bodies without contact, levitation, red 
marks in the flesh, the passage of matter 
through matter, the disappearance of matter, 
the formation of specters and of tangible 
hands. The Edinburgh Review, justly eulogistic 
as itis of Mr. Upham’s highly reputed work, 
admits that he ‘‘ is evidently very far, indeed, 
from understanding or suspecting how much 
light is thrown on the darkest part of his 
subject by physiological researches, carried on 
to the hour when he laid down his pen. In 
another generation the science of the human 
frame may have advanced far enough to eluci- 
date some of the Salem mysteries, together 
with some obscure facts in all countries, which 
cannot be dented, while as yet they cannot be 
understood.”’ 

The German word Poltergeist summarizes al) 
these experiences. The ‘‘ racket sprite’’ is an 
ancient phrase, indicating what similarity has 
existed from century to century in these 
strange phenomena. One of «ohn Wesley’s 
houses witnessed events like those described 
by Mather and the modern professors. Greck 
writers describe them at Athens two thousand 
years ago, I venture to say that, if we had 
minute records of the experiences of the 
Poltergeist running back through history to the 
commencement of the world, I could show you 
the same similarity from century to century 
that I have now shown you between the 
records of two able observers, written two 
hundred years apart. When the telescope of 
history {s placed upon the accounts of psychic 
phenomena in distant ages, you will find that 
there is nothing new under the sun. If beneath 
the microscope of analysis you discern in 
these records only illustrations of the activity 
of what Professor Crookes and Zéllner call the 
psycehie force, you will thank me for discuss- 
ing that topic, in order to prevent deluded men 
and women from taking the Poltergeist as a 
dazzling rival to the Holy Ghost and the Chriat 
himself. [Applause.] 





HEALTH AMUSEMENTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 


Born parents and children of the present 
day are to be congratulated at the large pro- 
vision made for recreation and exercise. Yet we 
need to be constantly on our guard, lest artifi- 
clal methods and indoor amusements still too 
largely replace those natural methods of exer- 
cise to which all healthy children are inclined. 
It has been a part of our pleasure in life to 
atudy children in those instincts or tendencies 
which they share in common with the animal 
kingdom. The motions of an infant and the 
movements of the walking child are as natural 
in their plays as they are in other movements. 
Running and jumping come just as naturally 
to a boy or girl as they do to lambs or kittens. 
Noise is not only an expression of intellect, 
but of physical activity. We have had orca 
sion often to compare family groups in one of 
which the play and exercise is natural! and in 
the other more artificial. These latter are 
often needed substitutes or aids: but, after all, 
the natural methods are to be kept in view. 





It {s, for instance, far more advisable, when 
practicable, that a child that walks should 
exercise a good part of its time on its feet, 
rather than be drawn about in a_ baby- 


carriage. Old men and tired women may 
very well take their afring in a coach; 
but the child is far better off if its 
main dependence is movement by means 
of limbs. In the single respect of giving 
fresh air, the riding about of a child is 
very good, or as an addition to active exercise, 
in that it affords rest out-of-doors; but we 
see so many children who are trained to in- 
active, listless life by being carted in a vehicle. 
It would be far better for the most of themif, 
so soon as big enough, they were taught to 
pull their own carriages, the seat being oc- 
cupied by a good-sized, well-dressed doll. 

The ball as a plaything is very valuable, be- 
cause it isthe same exercise for the arms that 
walking or jumping or running is for the legs. 
Together these exercige the whole body. The 
title of a boy or girl to two or three balls, of 
different degrees of hardness and elasticity, is, 
I think, the first title they by right acquire to 
personal property. 

A wheelbarrow or a wagon comes next in 
order. It is beautiful to see how in the house 
a child will keep busy with these, in moving 
other playthings from place to place. If, out- 
of-doors, a little spade is added, it takes but a 
very small plot to giveamusement to a child, 
without great damage to the lawn. The 


children are not merely a kindergarten method 
of teaching ; but in their use and arrangement 
there is often physical, as well as mental ex- 
ercise. It is so much better than the teaching 
of books, just because it is constructive, andin 
the construction the whole nature is exercised. 
Much skill can be shown by parents tn provid- 
ing these things; not in a haphazard way, but 
with a direct view to physical, as well as to 
mental development. 


Light gymnastics have come to occupy an 
important place, both in exercise and instruc- 
tion. Having recently had occasion to review 
an excellent text-book on ‘Light Gymnas- 
tics,” we were greatly interested in seeing 
how valuably exercise, precision, art, and 
music could thus be combined to advantage. 
Most of our schools would be greatly bene- 
fited if such a five-minutes exercise could be 
had after each hour of sitting or study. All 
children become interested in these, when they 
are not made too complex, and thus real vigor 
is imparted. The only dangeris in using them 
so far, as substitutes for out-door exercise, as 
to deprive the children of exercise in the open 
air. Oneof the great advantages of exercise 
ia that it causes deeper and greater inhalation 
of air, which {fs thus a vitalizer and a real 
food. As out-door airis purest, we must not 
introduce exercise and amusement indoors 
such as will lead to too much house-life for 
children. Parents cannot be too much im- 
pressed with how much the success of their 
children and their common comfort depends 
upon this kind of training and development, 
and how much the health of the child is within 
the range of available means for its secure- 
ment. It is often a wonder to us how 
we are able, by guidance and advice, 
to secure. to feeble children a great im- 
provement of health. This does not always 
mean size or great physique; but an adjust- 
ment of parts anda symmetrical use of all. 
Indeed, we are often annoyed that, by over- 
feed and little exercise, plump children are so 
often weak, while the active and lean are so 
wiry and enduring. 

Swimming and skating are modes of val- 
unable exercise, and only need the safeguards 
of caution and of indulgence in moderation. 
Asa winter sport, the use of the sled and the 
skate are to be encouraged for girls, not less 
than for boys. While at times the pelvis 
should not be overexercised, yet this we re- 
gard as one of the most available of recre- 
ations. 

The velocipede has now come to be so much 
a horse of use, as well as of recreation, that it 
neede to he atudied tn ite health-bearinys. 
Here the only caution arises from the fact 
that dt is not quite so active an exercise as 
running, jumping. ball-playing, ete., ete., and 
so must not completely substitute them. The 
kind of exercise it affords to the whole body 
{s valuable. The limbs and the arms are alike 
kept in motion, while this involves consider- 
able activity of the whole body. There is 
alsoa sense of independence and eelf-propul- 
sion quite educating and far better than the 
dependency of the carriage. Care must be 
taken to adjust them to the size of the child, 
and to have a seat which fs entirely comfort- 
able. Tt has been claimed by some that too 
much strain {s thrown upon the muscles of 
the back and the epinal column. So far as we 
know, no number of authenticated cases of 
injury have been reported through medical 
men. We can easily conceive inordinate 
use or undue bending, from improper sitting ; 
but this is not incident to the mode of 
propulsion, but arises from {ll-fitting. We 
hope that a velocipede better adapted for 
girls than the four-wheeled now in use will be 
found, since they, too, much need this kind 
of exercise. Wecannot too much direct the 
attention of parents to the fact that a great 
part of the early training of children is phys- 
feal, and that it is to be thought out and 
arranged with proper adaptation. It is just as 
important to select plans as it {is to choose 
what shall be the first studies or how they 
shall be taught. Modern improvements do 
not all tend to give vigorto the race. The 
machine that the boy or the girl is to operate 
during life is in process of construction all 
the way up to full stature. Parents and teach- 
ers are the machinists or master builders toa 
far greater degree than is imagined, as day by 
day and year by year the construction is going 
on to completeness or to unalterable incom- 
pleteness. 





Dr. J. H. Baxter, “Chief Medical Pur- 
veyor U. 8S. A.,’? whose residence is in 
Washington, is one of the most gifted, intelli- 
gent, and popular men in that city. His high 
official and social position, together with his 
superior talents as a physician, have secured 
him a host of friends among the best citizens 
in Washington, and that circle is steadily 
widening among numerous parties from all 
sections of the country, who visit the Capital 





for rest and recreation. 
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AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCI- 
ETY. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
(SECOND ARTICLE. } 


Tue key-note to the recent advancement and 
present status of art in New York is given on 
the title-page of the Exhibition Catalogue. It 
has a sketch of Walter Shirlaw’s picture (No. 
844) called ‘‘ Modesty.’ Not that this picture 
is one of the best in the Exhibition, or that 
Mr. Shirlaw is individually and alone to be 
thanked for the stride that art has taken; but 
he is as good a type asisto be found of the 
young blood, the earnest, unbiased element 
that has infused new life into all art effort 
in New York. Though Mr. Sbirlaw 
does not paint bad pictures at any time—is, 
in fact, incapable of doing mediocre work; we 
do not find him at his best in this exhibition. 
The little ‘‘ Modesty” is sweet and innocent in 
expression, as simple as can be, and painted 
with that clean facility that shows the well- 
instructed artist. It is, indeed, very good; but 
that is not the kind of praise that seems to 
belong to Mr. Shirlaw. Mr. Shirlaw has three 
other pictures in the Exhibition, and of all of 
them it may be said that, while they are far 
beyond the average of excellence, they are by 
no means up to the very high standard that 
this artist has set for himself. And what is 
true of Mr. Shirlaw is true also of Mr. W. M. 
Chase. Now, everybody knows what Mr. 
Chase can do, and everybody is disappointed 
when he does not what is expected of him. . 
His single picture in this exhibition is a some- 
what hurried sketch of a very uninteresting 
Negro boy. A study fit for the studio, but by 
no means fit to hang on the walls of an exhi- 
bition that is supposed to represent the best 
water-color work of the year. Mr. Chase 
might have been more creditably represented 
in the Exhibition by his entire absence from 
it. We say this unhesitatingly, because we 
know that, had Mr. Chase sent to the Exhibi- 
tion a work fairly representing his very high 
ability, there would hardly have been a more 
interesting picture on the walls. We can only 
understand the failure of both Mr. Shirlaw and 
Mr. Chase to do themselves justice by a sup- 
position that their entire energies are engaged 
in their work for the Annual Academy Exhibi- 
tion, which follows this one so closely. 

That indefatigable hard-worker, Mr. Charigs 
8. Reinhart, whose initials we are familiar with 
on some of the best book illustrations of the 
time, has several characteristic works in the 
Exhibition. They are marked by great precis- 
ion of touch, clearness of outline, and purity 
of color—qualities which one who draws suc- 
cessfully on wood is sure to possess. 

Mr. Edwin Bale is represented in the Exhibi- 
tion by some wonflerfully clever work; work 
that has thought in {t, and poetic thought too 
combined with great technical excellence. It 
would be hard to find a picture in which the 
freshness and purity of girlhood is better rep- 
resented than in Mr. Bale’s “ Spring-time”’ 
(No. 181). It represents a dear child, into 
whose heart no shadow of a sin or sorrow has 
come, and who holds close to her bosom a 
basket filled to the brim with primroses. The 
dew seems to be on everything about. The 
freshness of new life is in every detail of the 
landscape, and one stops, and waits for a 
robin song or to catch the odor of the flowers 
and of the fleld’s new greenery. Perhapsthis 
is not the best of Mr. Bale’s pictures, from a 
purely technical standpoint; but it has in it a 
poem full of human interest—it is an idyl of 
new spring and of holy childhood. It is when 
he touches some phase of childhood that Mr. 

Bale is particularly happy in his subjects. 
Another picture of his (No. 236), which he calls 
“Come Along,’’ represents a child who has 
enticed a bird from its cage with a bit of bread, 
and whose keen delight and interest is admir- 
ably expressed. We do not reckon this picture 
as equal tothe ‘“Spring-time”; but it has a 
pleasant story to tell and tells it sweetly and 
simply, as all child-stories should be told. 

By the suggestion of proximity we are led 
now to a consideration of Mr. J, Wells Champ- 
ney’s work, as here exhibited. We have so 
often expressed our opinion of Mr. Champ- 
ney’s painting that it seems but a reiteration 
of praise to speak at any length of his pictures. 
His ‘‘Boon Companions ”’’ (No. 233) is one of 
the most popular pictures in the Exhibition 
and there is always a group of admirers before 
it. It is simple enough in composition, but it 
means a great deal. Grandpapa, homely in 
feature (a toil-worn old man), still vigorous 
and now beaming with delight, dances a jump- 
ing-jack before a crowing, cooing, laughing 
baby, whose face is radiant with pleasure. It is 
a fireside picture, rich in color; and if it has a 
fault in drawing, it is in the length of baby’s 
head. We venture this criticism somewhat 
reluctantly, because we know that Mr. Champ- 





ney has studied child-life deeply and in all its 










phases, and think perhaps his knowledge re- 
garding the heads of babies may be more cor- 
rect than our impression on the subject. Mr. 
Champney has three other pictures in the Ex- 
hibition, all characterized by the most coneci- 
entious regard for details and carefulness ‘n 
execution. That Mr. Champney is well ap- 
preciated may be inferred from the fact that 
his pictures are hardly exhibited before they 
are marked ‘‘Sold.’’ That they are generally 
bought by connoisseurs who know what they are 
buying is perhaps not the least gratifying part 
of the transaction to the artist himself. 

Mr. A. F. Bellows, who was among the first of 
our artists to paint in water-colors, and who 
by his work placed himself in competition with 
the best artists of the European schools, still 
holds his own, as a glance at his numerous 
works in this exhibition plainly shows. His 
“ Eyes to the Blind,”’ ‘‘Sea Dreams,”’ and some 
half dozen other pictures show, as usual, his 
familiarity with the by no means easily ac- 
quired management of water-colors. If Mr, 
Bellows is regarded as sometimes a trifle fin- 
ical in his treatment of minor details, he can 
never be accused of slovenliness or thought- 
lessness, both of which traits have many a time 
kept down genius. Mr. A. T. Bricher, whose 
methods are in many respects similar to those 
of Mr. Bellows, may with propriety be men- 
tioned in the same paragraph. Mr. Bricher 
has painted a good deal in water-colors, and 
never has exhibited a picture that we did not 
wish he had painted ft in of}. The very meth- 
ods by which Mr. Bricher makes his successes 
in his of] paintings are ruinous in water- 
colors. Nature has not denied to Mr. Bricher 
talent of a high order; but his education has 
not led him in the direction of success tn 
water-color painting. The moment his pictures 
get beyond mere sketches, with broad washed- 
in effects, they lose their purity of color and 
harmony of tone. Mr. Bricher has not learned 
one of the great mysteries of water-color paint- 
ing. Ile does not know at what point to stop 
working upon his pictures, and so works much 
of the strength out of them. As some poems 
amell so strongly of the lamp as to make one 
forget the odor of genius; so Mr. Bricher's 
pictures are ao suggestive of the brush that 
one forgets the talent exercised tn the choice 
of subjects and in their management. They 
are clever enough in conception, but in ex 
ecution far below the artist's standard set for 
himeelf in his ofl paintings. His landscapes 
are far better than his figures, and in the fore 
grounds of his pictures there are bits of work 
almost beyond oriticiem in their fidelity to 
Nature, 

The secretary of the Society, Mr. Henry 
Farrer, whom once we thought to have come 
back from his foreign studies with nothing 
gained but a etudied imitation of Turner's 
manner and an intense admiration for Ruskin’s 
theories, shows us in this exhjbition that our 
judgment was incorrect ; though perhaps rea- 
sonable enough, considering the exhibition of 
the artist’s work at that time. That Mr. Far- 
rer has learned much from both Turner and 
Ruskin fs unmistakably evident, if one atudies 
his pictures; but he assimilated only what 
was best for him. He has learned from Turner 
how to put the sun into his atmosphere, and 
that light has a luminous quality independent. 
of color. He has learned of Ruskin that pre- 
Raphaelitish slavery to Nature is not necessary 
in order to be faithful to Nature. Mr. Farrer’s 
largest picture in the Exhibtion, ‘‘Sweet is the 
Hour of Rest”? (No. 175), is fullof the results 
of these lessons. It ia Nature in her supremest. 
glory of silence. It is not the silence of death, 
but the silence of rest. The quality of light is 
luminous in the extreme, and its luminosity is 
hightened by the dark group of trees in the 
very heart af the picture—their deep shades a 
foil to the otherwise too great intensity. Mr. 
Farrer has no less than eighteen pictures in the 
Exhibition, and they are not toomany when 
one considers their general excellence and the 
varied conditions of Nature which they {llus- 
trate. 

When we see the last page of the “ Fine 
Arts” limit is reached, and still we have Mr. 
R. M. Shurtleff and some half a dozen other 
artists to speak of, the excellence of whose 
work cries almost imperatively for mention, 
there is a longing for a paper where writers 
ean “go on,’’ like Tennyson’s brook, if not 
“forever,” at least till they have said their 
say. Mr. Shurtleff has put a new emphasis 
on his reputation in this exhfbition, His land- 
scapes are full of light and sweetness, true in 
tone andin color. One hears good things said 
of his work on all sides, and the good sayings 
have a firmer basis than do some expressions 
of eee favor. 

e sale of pictures in the Exhibition goes 
on briskly, though some of the best pictures 
yet remain unsold. Mr. Brown, who has the 
sales department of the Exhibition in charge, 
is a ey who by long study of art, is 
well fitted for his arduous post, and buyers 
may safely trust to his a dgment in matters 

they distrust 


w their own or wish a 
critic’s confirmation of their judgment before 


New Youx, February 10th, 1880. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Biblical Research. 


Tur latest definition of the god Nebo is 
given by Professor Schrader in Riehm’s 
“Handwirterbuch dea Biblischen Altertums,”’ 
and runs substantially as follows: It has 
long been supposed by such men as Norberg, 
Chwolsohn that the deity Nebo, mentioned 
by the prophet Isaiah (ch. xlvi, 1), along with 
Bel, as an idol of the Chaldeans, was bonored 
among the Mendeans and the Sabeans of Har- 
ran—among the latter under the title Nabfgq, 
as a mythological equivalent to the Hermes- 
Mercury of the Greeks and Romans, having 
Wednesday, among the days of the week, as 
specially sacred to him. And now this belief 
is confirmed as perfectly accurate by Assyr- 
fan and Babylonian inscriptions throughout. 
Under the form Nabiuv, written sometimes 
phonetically, sometimes as an ideograph, 
signifying ‘‘Proclaimer,” allied to the He- 
brew word Nabi, “Prophet,” relatively 
Nabf, he appears in the old divinity-lists 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians, along with 
the five planetary deities, and in one of these 
lists exactly at the place where he still occurs 
as Mercury in the succession of week days 
named after planetary deities. By the in- 
scriptions he is described as being ‘‘ God of 
Knowledge” or of “Science,” as ‘‘ Author 
of Writing” or of “‘ written clay-tablets,”’ as 
“Tablet-writer of the Universe,’ thus as 
God of the Art of Writing; furthermore, 
as ‘Director of the World,” as “He who 
rules over the Hosts of Heaven and of Earth.” 
Perhaps there is a connection linking the 
latter tothe signification of his title AN. PA., 
as ‘‘ God of the Scepter,’”’ though some under- 
stand it in the sense of “God of the Writing- 
etyle.”’ Nebo was regarded mythologically as 
**8on of Merodach.”’ Although he was known 
very early to the Assyrians and venerated of 
them, he was, however, not so much an Assyr- 
fan as Babylonian deity; for, while only one 
or two Aseyrian rulers bore titles associated 
with his name, a large number of Babvionian 
kings coupled their appellations directly with 
hie—such as Nabonassar, Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonadiue, apd others. 
A large and celebrated temple was dedicated 
to him at Borsippa. In one of its inscrip- 
tions Nebuchadnezzar etyles bimself as a 
“‘worshiper of Nebo.” A statue of this deity 
iin several copies) has heen found at Nineveh, 
dating from the reign of King Binnirar ITI, 
B. C. 810—781, upon which an inscription men- 
tions Semiramis, fn As<vrfan Sammuramat, as 
consort o% the latter. 


«.-. The South Country, or Negeb, of Pales- 
tine and the regions adjoining the western 
shores of the Dead Sea are inhabited by rather 
local yet nomadic tribes of Bedwin Arabs. 
Along the borders of both these districts 
toward the high land of Palestine proper, there 
is much fine pasturage in spring-time, to 
which the felahin, or native peasants, descend ; 
but, in order to share it peaceably with the 
Arabs, they enter into an arrangement with 
some one of the tribes, by which they are pro- 
tected from the rapacity of others, or from 
losses by strangers. In this, as it appears to 
Lieutenant Conder, the old system is perpet- 
uated under which David’s band refrained 
from and protected the prossessions of Nabal. 
(Cf. TSam. xxv, 7, 15.) 


.. The investigations of late vears beneath 
the surface of the Haram area at Jerusalem 
have revealed a large number of wells, cisterna, 
reservoirs, and caverns of water, or for water, 
some of them of sufficient size to be called 
‘‘ seas,’’ in the language of the natives. Here 
was the site of all the temples, incontestibly ; 
but of the age of each and all these treasuries 
of water less may be affirmed. Yet the fact 
of their existing now is quite enough for Dr. 
Schaff to be reminded of those prophetic vis- 
fons of the pure waters of life, which shall 
flow from the Temple of God, to water the 
earth (Ez. xlvii, 1,2; Zech. xili,1, xiv, 8; Rev. 
xxii, 1); and of the Psalmist’s perennial river, 
the streams whereof make glad the City of 
God (Psalm xlvi, 4). 


..President Bartlett says that in the 
modern agricultural life of Egypt one sees the 
yoking of ox and ass together before a plow 
that has not improved in three thousand 
years (‘‘From Egypt to Palestine,” p. 60). 
This has every appearance of being a survival 
of an ancient custom on the same grounds, 
and thusof being the very practice prohibited 
to the Israelites on leaving Egypt: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not plow with an ox and an ass together”’ 
(Deut. xxii, 10). 


..Progress toward a general issue of the 
new map of Palestine is indicated by the dis- 
patch of fifty advanced copies from the En- 
glish Fund to the American Society. The pres- 
ident of the latter, Dr. Roswell D. Hitehcock, 
will at once distribute these copies among 
Mbraries of our theological seminaries and 
individuals who have been most interested in 
promoting Palestine exploration. 


the labor. 





Personalities. 


Rev. ALexanper Keira, the distinguished 
author and traveler, whose death is announced 
by cable, was born at Keithall, N. B., in 1791. 
From 1816 to 1843 he was a minister of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland at 8t. Cyrus, 
Kincardineshire, afterward of the Free Church ; 
but for many years he was unable to attend to 
his ministerial duties. Of his many religious 
works may be mentioned his ‘ Evidences of 
the Truth of the Christian Religion, and Poet- 
ical Interpretation of the Prophecies,” trans- 
lated into many languages. In company with 
the Rev. Dr. Black, the Rev. A. Bonar, and the 
Rev. Robert McCheyne, constituting a deputa- 
tion from the Church of Scotland to Pales_ 
tine and other Eastern countries, he visited 
some of the scenes of Scripture prophecy, to 
make researches respecting the actual condi- 
tion of the Jews. A narrative of this mission 
was published under the title of ‘‘ A Narrative 
of the Mission to the Jews.” 


..The first battle in which Admiral Farra- 
gut was engaged took place when he was 
twelve years old, in 1813, when the American 
vessel “* Essex”? was captured by the British 
Phebe ” and “Chernb.”’ He was very much 
downcast by the capture. However, observing 
the pet pig of the ‘‘ Essex ’’ on the enemy’s 
ship, in possession of a young reefer, he 
claimed it, and was told thaf he could have it 
if he could beat its captor. A ring was formed, 
and in a few minutes the American lad was 
pronounced victor. Having been sent for by 
the captain of the ‘‘ Phebe,’’ he went into the 
cabin, was asked to take eome breakfast, and, 
his chagrin being visible, was encouraged by 
the British officer with the words: ‘‘ Never 
mind, my liitle fellow ; it may be your turn 
next."’ “Thope so,” answered the lad, and 
hurried out to hide his emotion. 


..One of the collateral descendants of the 
discoverer of America, Don Diego Colombo, 
gentleman of the royal chamber, was present 
at the King ofSpain’s marriage. Other collat- 
eral deacendanta are Don Fernando Colombo, 
deputy of Porto Rico, and Christopher Colum- 
bus, Marquis of Jamaica, Admiral and Gov- 
ernor of the Indies. The male line of Colum- 
bus’s descendants fs extinct. 





..Theebaw, King of Mandalay, is so much 
occupied just now with the electric light that 
he has forgotten all about war with England. 
A Burmese official has brought the new light to 
the notice of the monarch ; hinting, aleo, that 
itisan invention of his own. For this import- 
ant discovery he has been raised several de- 
grees in rank, and at present the Court of Man- 
dalay can think of nothing else. 


..Mr. Gladstone {s fond of out-door exer- 
cise and music, and not fond of “ soctety.”’ 
He ts credited with occasionally occupying 
himself with making Latin and Greek verses 
during a dull debate in the Honse. With all 
his political labors he keeps up his activity in 
the fleld of literature; and this, no doubt, 
helps to preserve his freshness. 


.. Albert L. Gallatin. great-grandson of Jef- 
ferson’s Secretary of State, has just died in Nice, 
whither he had gone in search of health. The 
founder of the famil¢ in thie country was born 
in Geneva and was a brilliant finaneier. Not 
dying till 1849, he was one of the last surviv- 
ing links between the birth-time of the Repub- 
lie and the present. 


..Laura Bridgman, now living in the In- 
atitnte forthe Blind, South Boston, has lost 
none of her activity and sprightliness. She 
reads eagerly, works with zeal and enjoyment, 
and ts warm in her friendships. She is an 
assistant in the sewing-room for girlsin the 
Institute. 


..It is Mkely that Mr. John La Farge will 
be chosen to continue the fresco work in the 
Capitol at Washington, as Brumidi’s failing 
health makes it difficult for him to sustain 
The latter is now occupted with 
decorating the frieze of the Rotunda. 


..French history inthe past hundred years 
exhibits three women who have perhaps ex- 
periencet! more splendor and more bitter grief 
and mortification than any other three women 
in the world—Marie Antoinette, Josephine, 
and Eugénie. 


..A radical English paper lately offered a 
prize of two guineas for the best possible 
English Libera] Cabinet. There were 700 com- 
petitors. 850 gave the premiership to Mr. 
Gladstone, 260 to Lord Hartington, and 94 to 
Lord Granville. 


.-Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the final dis- 
position of whose colossal fortune is matter 
for speculation among allthe gossips of En 
gland, has sent an agent to Ireland to distrib- 
ute $25,000 among the starving. 


-.-sCampanini is a veritable harmonious 
Diacksmith. He once shod horses in Parma. 
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Mr. G. H. Darwrs, a son of the distin- 
guished naturalist and avery able mathema- 
tician, has been for some years engaged in 
researches relating to the processes by which 
the earth and other planets may have come to 
their present state. Among other things, he 
has been carefully investigating the secular 
effects of tidal friction upon a planet and its 
satellite system. In a recent number of 
Nature he summarizes results as to the earth 
and moon something in this way. If we trace 
backward in time the changes induced in the 
system of the earth and moon by tidal friction, 
we are led to an initial state when the earth 
rotated on its axis once in from two to four 
hours, with the moon nearly in contact with 
its surface and moving at the same rate, as if 
earth and moon formed one rigid body. This, 
of course, suggests that they had just been 
formed from a single mass, by the rupture of 
the primeval planet, in consequence of its 
rapid rotation or other causes. Starting from 
this state of things, the tidal action of the 
sun would lead to a gradual slackening of the 
earth’s rotation, a gradual recession of the 
moon, and a lengthening of the month, 
action which must continue, if other causes 
do not intervene, until the day is a month and 
finally a year in length, and the moon has 
ceased to bea satellite of the earth and be- 
come an independent planet. In the process 
from the initial state to the present condition 
of earth and moon he finds that at least fifty- 
four million years must have been consumed, 
and no one can say how much more. As to 
the curious system of Mars, in which the 
nearer satellite revolves in less than a martial 
day, he remarks that in time the earth’s day 
will become longer than the month, because, 
after the joint action of solar and lunar tides 
has equalized the month and day, the sun’s 
action will continue to retard the earth’s rota- 
tion. Before this can take place with our 
moon, she must have receded to an enormous 
distance ; but the satellites of Mars are so 
small that they could have receded but a little 
way before the solar tidal friction reduced the 
planet’s rotation below the period of the 
satellite. There may be some question just 
how far Mr. Darwin’s results can be accepted ; 
but none that his investigations are ingenious, 
able, and interesting. The mathematical 
methods pursued are fn some cases obscure 
and need confirmation. 


....The germ disease theory seems to be 
gaining ground, and {is quite generally re- 
ceived by the medical profession. Recent in- 
vestigations tend to show that a variety of in- 
flammatory diseases may take their origin by 
the access of certain Bacteria to wounds, and 
that the porticular form of Bacterium in each 
case can be distinguished. 
of the Micrococcus of necrosis of the mouse,”’ 
says a writer in the Quarterly Journal of Mi- 
croscopical Science, “from the Bacillus of 
septicemia of the same animal fs also a re- 
sult which has great significance.*” M. Paul 
Bert concludes that in animale infected with 
anthrax or malignant pustule (Bacillus Anthra- 
cis), the disease-poison consists of two poison- 
ous elements—one like that of cow-pox and 
glanders, non-organized, but highly virulent, 
and the other of micro-parasites (Bacillus 
Anthracis). 


.-It becomes very difficult to understand 
what is meant by “‘ indigenous” in botany. A 
correspondent of the Botanical Gazette finds 
the common purslanein Dallas County, Texas. 
There ‘‘you may go one hundred miles from 
civilization, break the prairie, and the second 
summer will be sure to see purslane covering 
the field.’””. This weed has always puzzled the 
explorers, It is often found in wild regicns, 
far away from the haunts of man; but when we 
remember that the bird or the wild beast goes 
into the wilderness long before man does, and 
how easy it is for a seed so small as that of 
purslane to take an excursion on a feather or 
in a furry coat, this is no proof that it is 
indigenous. 


..-The varying behaviors of plants are in- 
teresting subjects of scientific study. The 
common water-cress has made its way over 
many parts of the world. In our country it 
dies down to the earth every year, making an 
entirely new growth with flowers every year. 
In Australia it continues to grow, making a 
stem often as thick as one’s wrist. In some 
of the West Indian Islands, as recently noted 
by Baron Eggers, it has never been known to 
flower at all. 


..The King of Belgium offers a prize of 
25,000 frances for the best monograph on the 
means of improving harbors on low and sandy 
coasts. Manuscripts sent by American en- 
ginfeers should be sent, through our Depart- 
ment of State, to the King of Belgium, before 
January let, 1881. 


“The derivation ° 
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School and College. 


Two sorts of solution of the question of the 
higher education of women are being tried— 
by the establishment of first-class schools for 
women alone, and by admitting women into 
schools for men. The success of Vassar Col- 
jege and Smith College, besides many estimable 
academies and high schools for girls, is en- 
couraging. On the other hand, the young 
women who have attended the Michigan Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, and other col- 
leges that have admitted them are represented 
as acquitting themselves very creditably and 
by no means falling behind their male fellow- 
students. Not long ago a young lady gradu- 
ated Master of Arts from Vanderbilt Untversi- 
ty, and recently an English girl has been ad- 
judged a place equal to that of eighth Wran- 
gler at Cambridge. Those who are acquainted 
with the facts say that there fs no difficulty 
on the seore of health in such attendance 
by young ladies on college courses. It is an 
important question whether separate institu- 
tions for girls can ever be made equal in ap- 
pointments to those for young men; that 
is, whether women will ever come to 
their rights by the system of separate 
schools. The whole subject is worthy of care- 
ful thought by our best men. Recently it was 
discussed in Mr. Joseph Cook’s parlor in Bos- 
ton, by President Warren, of Boston Univers- 
ity, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Letters were 
read from Presidents Chadbourne, Bascom, 
and Seelye, and remarks made by Miss Mary 
Eastman, Prof. Smith, Rev. A. D. Mayo, and 
Rev. Dr. W. J. Tucker. Different opinions 
were expressed, with a majority in favor of co- 
education, Miss Eastman expressed herself as 
dissatisfied with the ‘‘Harvard Annex,”’ which, 
she thought, did not really give girls the ben- 
efit of the professors’ best abilities. Experi- 
ence must decide the question. The best men 
and women of the country are anxious that it 
shall be so decided as to give women all over 
the world access to the best training and the 
highest culture. 





.-Animportant modification of the system 
of entrance examinations has been proposed 
in New Enzland—namely, that, instead of each 
college holding a separate examination, with- 
out reference to any other, a uniform exam- 
{nation shall be arranged on the same day for 
all of a certain number of colleges which shall 
unite in this plan. Nine colleges have agreed 
toconsider it—Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Brown, 
Williams, Trinity, Boston University, Tufts, 
and Dartmouth; andit is hoped that a plan 


will be digested in meetings held by repre-_| 


sentatives of the nine colleges. All such 
organized effort will facilitate free movements 
among students and increase life in the 
colleges. It is one step in the advance of the 
American college to the grade of the German 
aniversity. 


..-.In Japan there are already a number of 
government schools, and they are increasing. 
The school system was organized by English- 
men and Americans, and in Tokio (formerly 
called Yeddo) the English language is taught 
in some of the schools. Industrial schools 
have been established, and, asthe opposition 
of the old feudal party to the new order of 
things is fast diminishing, it is likely that 
Japan will soon be provided with a school 
aystem rivaling that of the Western nations 
In completeness. China will not so readily 
accept European and American ideas; it has 
a very ancient school system of its own: but 
there are indications of a breaking up of Chi- 
nese exclusiveness and an introduction of 
China into the community of nations, 


--According to The Nation's correspond- 
ent, “‘X,”’ President Eliot’s plan of making 
the Harvard Divinity School unsectarian is in 
opposition to the wishes, on the one hand, of 
the conservative element in the Unitarian so- 
cleties, which would have it Unitarian, and, 
cn the other, of the radical element, which 
would have it pronouncedly radical. In order 
that the school may really enable students to 
study theology as a science, the correspond- 
ent thinks, the firgt thing is to allow the young 
men choice in their studies and to offer the 
degree for honest work in these studies. 


--The contribution of Prussia to Leipzig 
in theological students is said to be greater 
than that of other German states to Berlin. 
In Leipzig the orthodox or conservative schcol 
43 led by Franz Delitzsch and Kahn and a re- 
action in its favor has taken place in the last 
ten years. The average attendance of stu- 
dents at Berlin and Leipzig is about 3,000, of 
which number about one-tenth attend theolog- 
feal lectures. Dillmann is a prominent repre- 
sentative at Berlin of the liberal or progressive 
critical school. 


----Cornell University has instituted local 
entrance examinations, which will be he]d this 
year, in June, at Boston, Chicago, and Cleve- 








A TRIP ts something usually taken in the 
fall. 


...To Edison.—Are you shoer of success ? 
Of c-horse-shoe are. 


.-Glad tidings to Ireland: 
Herald angels sing !" 


“Hark! The 


.--How long does a widower mourn for his 
wife? For a second. 


..-Hymen is represented with a torch on 
account of the tortuous ways of matrimony. 


..What reason did the widow 
marrying a second time ? 
widow's mite. 


give for 
The Bible said the 


.-One of the problems which puzzle a mu- 
sician f- how to strike a bee flat without get- 
ting stuug by its demisemiquaver. 


..There be men who would willingly 
search the Scriptures if they thought they 
could find anything to steal in them. 


.-The Bloomington Pantagraph reports the 
gooseberry bushes in that city putting out 
leaves; and the Peoria Transcript says that 
they surely must be goose berries to do it. 


..“ What is statesmanehip?’’ asks the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Statesmanship, we be- 
Heve, is the pecullar gift some men have of 
robbing the Government without being canght. 


....“' If we are to live after death, why don’t 
we have some certain knowledge of it?” said 
a skeptic to a clergyman. “ Why don’t vou 
have some knowledge of this world before 
you ceme into it?’ wasthe caustic reply. 


..A druggist sent his Irish porter into a 
darkened cellar. Soon after, hearing a noise, 
he went to the opening, and called out: “ Pat- 
rick, keep your eyes skinned!’ “Och! divil 
an eye,” roared Pat; ‘‘ but it’s me nose that’s 
akint entirely.’’ 


...-Ateacher asked: ‘‘What bird is large 
enough to carry offa man?’’ Nobody knew; 
but one little girl suggested ‘‘alark.’? And 
then she explained: ‘‘Mamma said Papa 
wouldn’t be home until Saturday, because he 
had gone off on a lark.” 


cma Mamma: ‘* What's the matter, darling ? 
You don't seem pleased to see me.’ Precious 
Darling: ‘‘No, Tam not, Mamma. I find you 
have gone and engaged yourself to be married 
again, without my approval, when I had already 
promised you to one of Gerty’s uncles !” 


..The flowing reporter who wrote, with 
reference to a well-known belle: ‘‘ Her dainty 
feet were incased in shoes that might be taken 
for fairy boots,’’ tied his wardrobe up in a 
handkerchief and left for parts unknown 
when it appeared the next morning: ‘‘ Her 
dirty feet were incased in shoes that might be 
taken for ferry-boats.”” 


.. The ancient jibe against the young lady 
who was only ‘’Piscopal pions’ is now 
matched by the story of theinteresting stran- 
ger at camp-meeting who replied to the usual 
question asked by a young apostle of the 
emotional school, ‘‘ My dear young friend, have 
you got religion?” ‘Oh! no, indeed, thank 
yon. I’ma Presbyterian.” 


....Lives of grocery men remind us 
They can make their starch half lime, 
And with sugar wholly blind us, 
Putting sand in all the time. 


Then let them then be up and doing 
Packages from date to date, 
Their vocation still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to weigh it. 


vowed An Irishman, having signed the pledge, 
was charged soon afterward with having 


drank. ‘‘’Twas me absentmindedness,”’ said 
Pat, ‘‘an’a habit I have of talkin’ wid my- 
self. I sed to meself, sez I: ‘Pat,coom in an’ 


have a drink.’ ‘No,’ sez I. ‘I’ve sworn off.’ 
‘Thin I’ll drink alone,’ sez I to meself. ‘An’ 
I'll wait for yez outside,’ sez I. An’ whin 
meself cum out, faith an’ he was drunk.” 


..A clergyman recently left Liverpool ina 
large ocean steamer, and, beginning to feel 
uncomfortable after leaving the mouth of the 
river, sought the captain, to learn if there was 
any danger. The captain, in response, led the 
clergyman to the forecastle and told him to 
listen to what was going on. The clergyman 
was shocked to hear the sailors swearing vig- 
orously and expressed his horror to the cap- 
tain. The captain merely remarked: ‘Do 
you think these men would swear in such a 
manner if there was any rea] danger?’ Where- 
upon the parson seemed satisfied and retired. 
A day or two after, during a severe atorm, the 
captain saw the clergyman g with 
difficulty to the forécastle, his return, 
overheard him exclaim: «Thank Heaven! 
They’re swearing yet." - 
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BAPTIST. 

ALLYN, A. M., South Bay City, Mich., 
resigns. 

ANDERSON, Samvet H., 
gomery Center, Vt. 

BARNES, G. W., Rhinebeck, N. Y., resigns. 

COBB, D. A., Minerva, Bi. Bey “died recently, 
aged 83. 

COFFEY, A., Washington, Iowa, resigns. 

DICKINSON, F. B. Bowden-sq. ch., Boston, 
Mass., resigns, 

DONLEY, W. W., removes from North Nor- 
wich to Whitesboro, N. Y. 

EDSON, W. P., inst. at South Belvidere, Ill. 


FROST, J. M., Lexington, Ky., accepts call to 
Staunton, Va. 


settles at Mont- 


HARRIS, E. N., Germantown, Penn., died 
recently. 

JAMES, F. M., removes from Parsons to Sa- 
lina, Kan. 

JONES, J., Afton, N. Y., resigne. 

MELLONEY, C. P., Newfield, N. Y., resigns, 


March 14th. 
PARKER, J., Barrington, N. Y., died recently, 
aged 62, 
PAY, Grorece F., Vershire, Vt., 
North Conway, N. H. 
PEDDIE, Jonny, D.D., Chicago, Lll., accepts 
call to First ch., New York City. 
POWALL, T., Fort Madison, Iowa, resigns. 
ROBERTSON, W. J., ord. at Shiloh, Ark. 
SAUNDERS SAMUEL, removes from Leesbury, 
Va., to Woodbury, M Ma 
SEELEY, J. V. R., Sunbury, O 
SMITH, R., removes from 
Wis. . 


accepts call to 


., resigns. 
Juda to Albany, 


STANTON, W. A., removes from Muncie, 
Ind., to Quincey, Tl. 

STONE, C. A., New Berlin, N. Y., resigns. 

WHEATON, A. C., removes from Cheviot to 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 0. 

WHEELER, L. E., Bainbridge, N 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLWORTH, Joan, accepts call to Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

BURR, Ricwarp M., Andover, asked to supply 
at Nelson, N. H., one vear. 

BURTON, H. N., Kalamazoo, Mich., called to 
Harvard, Neb. 

CROFT, CHarces P., Simsbury, asked to 
supply at Watertown, Conn., one year. 
EASTMAN, WrituiaM R., Suffield, Conn., ac- 
cepte call to South Framingham, Mass. 

GARRETTE, E. Y., LaCrosse, Wis., resigns. 

HALL, James L., asked to resign pastorate 
Grace ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HAWLEY, Jonny P., Chester, Conn., called to 
Westerly, R. I 

HOPKINS, Henry, 
Mass., resigns. 

HOWES, Herserr R., Morristown, invited to 
supply at Woodbury Center, Vt.,one year. 

KING, W.C., ord. at Clear Lake, Wis. 

KNAPP, H. W., Des Moines, declines call to 
Magnolia, Iowa. 

MILLS, Cares P., Remeter, ealled to North 
ch., Newburyport, M ase, 

PARKER, J. Homer, secepts call to Peoria, 
Ill , to become ase’t pastor. 

PARKHURST, Caarces H., Lenox, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Madison Square Presbyterian 
ch., New York. 

RICHARDSON, 
Maes., 
N. H. 


. ¥., resigns. 


Second ch., Westfield, 


. W., East Bridgewater, 
accepts call to Derry Lower Village, 


TENNEY, Henry M., Stubenville, accepts 
eal] to First ch., Cleveland, O. 

WAINWRIGHT, Grorae M., Raymond, Wis., 
resigns. 

WARD, Eanrt J., Grafton, Vt 

WING, Preston B., 
Jan. 

WRIGHT, Geonce F., Riverpoint, Warwick, 
R. I., resigns. 


-, resigns. 
inet. at Freeport, Me., 


LUTHERAN. 
DOLBEER, Wm. H., Leipsic, removes to 
Sulphur Springs, O. 
FICKINGER, Cares, Mt. Carroll, IL, re- 
signa, but resignation not accepted. 
HEISLER, W. L., Mifflinburg, Penn., resigns. 
STECK, J. M., Mahanoy City, Penn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALEXY, Gustav, Bohemian Ch., New York 
City, died recently. 

BALDWIN, Burr, Montrose, Penn., died re- 
cently, aged 90. 

FOLSOM, Groreor P., First ch., Florida, N. 
Y.,died recently, aged 74. 

GRIER, Joun H., died in Williamsport, Penn., 
rec ently, aged 92. 

GRIER, J. B., engaged as stated supply at 
Danville, Penn. 

HERRON, 8. P., called to Sharpsburg, Penn. 

MATTHEWS, J. D., D.D., inst. at Denison, 
Texas. 

PATTERSON, W. P., accepts call to Marple, 
Del. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CORBETT, Stpyey, D.D., called to Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
MARVIN, D., In. pet veg Ch. Messiah, 
Brooklsn, N. N. Y., res 
AYCOCK, B. T. was ringfield, Mass., 
5 accepts "call to Keokuk, on * 
MOMBERT, J. L., D. D., accepts call to St. 
Jotm’s, Passaic, N. J. 
8 , A. T., accepts call to Lexington, Mo. 
WAG Epwrs A., accepts call to Hemp- 
stead, exas. 
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The prompt mention in our lat of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hshera for all volumes received. The tnterests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of worka 
for further notice. 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


THERE are several contributions in the 
magazines this month that are particu- 
larly readable and entertaining, and 
Scribner's especially is noticeable both 
for the variety and character of its 
articles, as well as for a large number 
of excellent illustrations. The ‘“ Life of 
Peter the Great,” which Eugene Schuyler 
has been engaged on some time for this 
monthly, and for which the publishers 
have promised much in the way of accom- 
panying pictures, is begun in this number 
with six chapters that bear the stamp of the 
author’s wide familiarity with Russian 
historians, old memoirs, and, in fact, 
everything that m any way has to do with 
the subject in hand. They are written ina 
straightforward style and make an attract- 
ive beginning. The first installment of a 
new serial story, ‘‘ Louisiana,” by Mrs. 
Burnett, is also another leading feature 
that opens well. Both the characters and 
the location of the story give promise of a 
different kind of novel from the two that 
have made Mrs. Burnett famous. Instead 
of the English miners and life in the dis- 
tricts of the iron mills, a heroine is taken 
this time from an obscure little village 
in Virginia, and introduced to the reader 
upon her first visit to the outside world, 
while the ground is carefully laid for a 
fascinating continuation of the development 
of acharming character. Mr. Francis R. 
Upton gives an account of Edison’s electric 
light, which, Mr. Edison writes the editor, 
is the only authoritative account that has 
been written; Edward Eggleston contrib- 
utes a paper on “‘ Present Phases of Sun- 
day-school Work,” apropos of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the foundation of 
such schools by Robert Raikes; and there 
is an illustrated sketch of a two-days ride, 
‘A Wheel Around the Hub,” that forty or 
more bicycle-riders accomplished in the 
neighborhood of Boston, which merits the 
reader's glance. The short story, ‘“‘A Knight 
of Dannehog,” by Professor Boyesen, is 
among the best that have lately appeared 
in this magazine; and the poctry, with one 
exception—‘‘ Boozy Little Bat,” which 
seems to have been composed for the sake 
of the illustration—is above the average. 
Mention should be made as well of a very 
good portrait and rather a meager bio- 
graphical sketch of John Bright. 

In The Atlantic may be found a considera- 
tion of pessimism and its historical rela- 
tions, by Goldwin Smith, who believes that, 
if areal religious philosophy is possible, 
the present is the time for its appearance. 
‘‘On one side,” he says, ‘‘ we have the offi- 
cial defenders of the established creed des- 
perately identifying all religion with the 
untenable; on the other hand, we have men 
trained exclusively in physical science, 
contemptuously ignorant of history and 
philosophy—that is, of moral and social 
man— ‘nd determined, with a fanaticism 
scarcely less virulent than that of theologi- 
ans, to expel all religion from the world, 
Between the two extremes, is it not possi- 
ble to find some foundation for a rational 
religion?” The paperis candid and learned, 
but withal rather gloomy. Richard Grant 
White writes this month of ‘‘ Antonius 
Stradivarius and the Violin,” and makes a 
readable paper, as usual. He does not, 
however, credit Stradivari with inventing 
the violin, or believe him to have been the 
Heaven-endowed genius that many of his 
worshipers do. The second installment of 
Mr. Howells’s story, ‘‘The Undiscovered 
Country,” is equal to his best work and 
and excites interest from first to last. Dr. 
Boynton and his daughter are quite outside 
the circle from which Mr. Howells usually 
selects. Together with the conclusion of 
the fanciful story entitled ‘‘ Thirty-seven 
Hundred and Fifty-eight,” these are the 
leading contributions. The rest of the 
number is made up largely of reviews of 
recent publications, and there are also 
twenty-four extra pages, giving a full re- 
port of the Holmes breakfast. Under the 
head of ‘‘A Plea for Immortality,” Miss 
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Phelps also has something to say about this 
breakfast. To her the contrasts were im- 
pressive and suggested a train of thought 
rather solemn. 


The leading illustrated paper in Harper’s 
is concerning a forgotten American botan- 
ist, John Bartram, who lived near Philadel- 
phia a century ago. Both the textand the 
illustrations are by Howard Pyle. Follow- 
ing this is an article detailing the writer's 
experience in respect to ‘‘tipping” the 
servants and guides while traveling in 
Europe, which is full of anecdote and 
amusing. Another attractive paper, not- 
withstanding the number of similar papers 
which have already appeared, is an account 
of Leadville and its various enterprises, 
under the title of ‘‘Grub Stakes and Mil- 
lions.” The illustrations accompanying all 
of these are excellent and merit quite as 
much praise as is quoted from the London 
Saturday Review, some pages further on, 
by a writer who has written out the state- 
ments made by ‘‘A Symposium of Wood 
Engravers.” This is a contribution which 
Mr. Linton’s recent paper expressing the 
doctrine that every engraving and the 
whole of it must be drawn in white line 
has called forth. Among other leading 
engravers who take part in the discussion 
are Messrs. Anthony, Cole, John P. Davis, 
Miller, and Henry Wolf. Whilethey each 
and all more or less agree with Mr. Linton 
and pay tribute to his skill, there are none 
who wholly agree with him, and there is 
quite as much difference of opinion re- 
apecting the new stvle of endeavoring to 
reproduce the brush-marks of the artict or 
represent a crayon or chalk drawing. Mr 
Anthony thinks that the best result is 
obtained by the pure craver-line: vet that 
any result fs allowable if faithful to the 
original. The present little flurry among 
engravers, Mr. Cole says,4s due to the 
fact that come of them have heen experi- 
menting recently in more or less novel 
ways. He has experimented, with the 
others; but has learned to know the value of 


apureline. There is no propriety in pick- 
ing, stippling, and cross lining, he thinks, 
where there is no sense in it.. Mr. Davis 


believes that if Mr. Linton will apply his 
test to some of his own work, particularly 
the portrait of Bryant which accompanied 
the ‘‘Floodof Tears,” he will he found to 
besadly wanting. The beauty of wood- 
engraving, according to Mr. Miller’s ideas, 


does not consistin the heauty of its linea. 
Lines have nothing to do. with it at all. and 
any kind of lines is allowable that is not 
crazy and has a certain symmetry. Pure 


Ifnes are good as far as they go; but an 
engraver cannot reproduce the whole of an 
artist’s work with them. Mr. Wolf also 
holds that the engraver is entitled to any 
means that will serve his purpose. Mr. 
Linton’s engravings, he thinks, always sug- 
gest Mr. Linton, instead of the original 
artist. 

In the North American Review the open- 
ing paper is by Cardinal Manning, on ‘‘ The 
Catholic Church and Modern Society,” the 
object of which is to define the relations 
formerly and now existing between the 
Catholic Church and social and political 
life, as well as to deplore the progress of 
civilization ‘‘ along the line of departure 
from the old Christian order of the world.” 
M. de Lessep’s article inthe January num- 
ber is replied toin this one by Rear-Admiral 
Daniel Ammen, who takes several excep- 
tions to many of M. de Lessep’s statements 
respecting the proposed canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama; but we fancy that the 
majority of readers will find a Patent 
Office report light reading in comparison. 
George Augustus Sala follows with ‘‘ Now 
and Then in America,” a paper of personal 
reminiscence and running comment on the 
changes in our manners and customs since 
Mr. Sala’s visit in this country in 1863. 
Among other facts he has noticed is the ex- 
cessive expensiveness of New York, ascom 
pared with that of other great cities. It 
seems strange also to observe the strong 
disinclination which is felt by the people at 
large to make use in the daily transactions 
of life of a metallic currency. ‘‘The 
American,” he says, ‘‘does not seem to 
eare for gold; and he seems to dislike a 
ai]ver coinage in the higher denominations 
intensely.” Mr. Sala also thinks that it 
may be difficult for the cosmopolitan 








— 
traveler, when he surveys the hight of 


luxury which has been attained by affluent 
and refined New York, to avoid a compari- 
son between the Empire City of the United 
States and the capital of the Russian Em- 
ire. 

Chief among the papers of the Interna- 
tional Review is one entitled ‘‘ South Caro- 
lina To-Day,” an extended statement not 
only of the social and political condition of 
that state, but of a large part of the South. 
The writer is Mr. Edward Hogan, a news- 
paper correspondent. Other articles are: 
‘*Magendie as a Physiologist,” by John C. 
Dalton; ‘The Political Situation in 
France,” by A. Talandier; and ‘* The Ro- 
man Catholic Question,” by John Jay. In 
The Eclectic there is a steel portrait of Pro- 
fessor Asa Gray, and the usual select and 
well-chosen contents, among which may be 
noted particularly the first of a series of 
papers on Lord Beaconsfield, from the 
Contemporary Review; ‘‘ First Impressions 
of the New World,” by the Duke of 
Argyll, from Fraser’s; and ‘‘The Literary 
Calling and its Future,” by James Payn, 
from the Nineteenth Century. The second 
of these articles is also reprinted in Apple- 
ton’s Journal, which contains two more 
selections from English periodicals worthy 
of notice—‘‘ The Comedy Writers of the 
Restoration” and ‘‘The Russian Gypsies.” 
St. Nicholas this month numbers Tennyson 
among its contributors, its editors having 
been fortunate enough to induce him to 
write especially for its pages two dainty 
little songs, called ‘‘The City Child” and 
‘*Minnie and Winnie.” It also has an ex- 
cellent frontispiece, engraved from Millais’s 
picture, ‘‘ The Princes in the Tower,” and 
two or three capital stories. The Califor- 
nian has chapter ii of Gally’s story, 
**Sand”; several good geographical articles; 
a genial defense of dancing; an interesting 
sketch of the Platt-Deutsch poet Groth, 
with specimens and translations of his poe- 
try; an agreeable little story entitled “A 
Clerical Tramp”; and notices of two Cal 

ifornia books 





..The anonymous story entitled Woman 
the Stronger deals with stock gambling and 
counterfeiting and has some thrilling scenes. 
The publishers are Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
fons, who issue also A Strange Disappearance, 
by Anna Katharine Green, @ story supposed to 
betold by a young Leavenworth detective, hav- 
ing the interest that such narrations usually 
have for us. From Alfred Ludlow White 
we have Doctor Hildreth, a romance, published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., in which the central 
personage—the exuberant, keen, honest, 
genial Doctor—is a good study. Hope 
Mills, by Amanda M. Douglas, published by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Charles T. 
Dillingham, New York, is a pleasantly told 
story of American life. The same publishers 
give us Alphonse Daudet’s Kings in Exile, 
translated by Virginia Champlin, a striking 
and vigorous story, which introduces us toa 
motley group of exiled sovereigns living in 
Paris, and describes theirhopes and fears and 
virtues and vices andsad ends. The picture 
of the frightful allurements of Paris, which 
sucked the life-blood out of the poor princes, 
is a ghastly one, and the portraiture of the 
Gascon royalists Méraut, father and son, born 
and bred and steeped in royalism, ardent, self- 
sacrificing, their loyalty a religion, is admira- 
ble and beautiful, and at the sametime sad 
enough. Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton, give us a neat little volume of Tales from 
Ariosto, retold for children, by a lady, and told 
by her very well. The Osago Chronicles, by 
Mary B. Sleight, is a story of family life, with 
a good deal of suggestive talk. The publish- 
ers are Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
—_——From Loring, Boston, we have a charm- 
ing little Bundle of Letters, by Henry James, 
Jr.—letters written by the many-hued denizens 
of a Paris boarding-house to their friends, 
in whichtheir opinions of one another are free- 
ly expressed. 


..The English translation of Georg 
Ebers’s new novel, Uarda, by Clara Bell, is 
issued by William 8. Gottsberger, New York. 
Ebers’s skill as a historical novelist is well 
known, and we need only say that this book 
is not inferior to its predecessors. The plot is 
a conspiracy made against Rameses II by his 
brother Ani, whom he left in charge as regent 
during his great campaign against the Cheta- 
and the priest, Ameni. The story opens inthe 
year B. C. 1852. The descriptions of scenery, 
persons, and life-scenes are excellent. The 
heroic figure of the king; the deep yet sincere 
astuteness of the high priest, Ament ; the bril- 
liant poet Pentaur, the author of the now 
famous hymn to Amen-Ra; the sweet nobility 
of the Princess Bent-Anat, and the lively grace 

















of her friend, Nefert; the materialistic physi- 
cian, Nebsecht; the brutal Paaker, and many 
other characters, stand out with vividness, 
and we are transported into the very heart 
of the Egypt of thirty-two centuries ago. 
Though the author interprets this old life into 
modern language and modern thought, he 
holds himself strictly to historical truth in his 
statements of facts, only introducing his 
theory of the date of the Israelitish exodus, 
which he puts under the successor of Rameses 
II, in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
Moses appears on the scene for a moment as ap 
Arabian shepherd. The mythological and 
religious details given in the book are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and will furnish a good 
guide for those who are anxious to study the 
Egyptian religion and its relations to other 
religions, especially the Israelitish. We are 
glad that the publisher has brought it out in 
so cheap and pleasant a form and we trust it 
will be generally read. 


. Of the interesting and valuable series of 
biographies of English Men of Letters, now in 
course of publication by Harper & Bros., we 
are ready to declare the best volume that has 
yet appeared to be that on Milton, by Mark 
Pattison, rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
There is a grace and grandeur in Milton’s per- 
sonality which none of the other poets pos- 
sessed; even in his weaknesses (and our author 
shows that he had weaknesses) there was still 
something Promethean. The present biog- 
rapher makes an appreciative setting forth of 
the poet’s character. He gives full recognition 
to Milton’s mental and moral greatness, with- 
out failing to observe the weak points in his 
nature, while at the same time he shows that 
those foibles were still akin to greatness of 
mind. The book is prevaded by a liberal po- 
litical and ecclesiastical tone, which shows that 
the editor of the series chose wisely when he 
assigned the biography of the Puritan poet to 
the present author. We urge the perusal of 
the work upon everyone, be he s thorough 
student of literature and history or merely a 
general reader. 


. Argumentative novels and those written 
in the interests of some idea are usually unar- 
tistic. The Germans have a word that we 
might profitably borrow. They call such books 
‘‘tendential ’’; that is, constructing their plots 
so as to lead toacertain point. Of this class 
we have received Mordecai’s Tenants, by 
Miss A. D. Walker, published by Messrs. 
Phillips & Hunt, New York, turning on the 
conversion of Jews to Christianity; Some 
body’s Ned, by Mrs. A. M. Freeman, pub- 
lished by 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
concerned with social questions of the 
punishment of criminals and the like; 
From Father to Son, by Mary D. Chellis, a 
temperance story, published by the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 
New York ; and Toinette, by A. W. Tourgee, 
published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York, which treats of the question of legaliz- 
ing marriages between whites and blacks. 
From the same author and publisher we have 
Figs and Thistles, a story of the late war. 

..Every churchmember, even if he does 
not expect at some time or other to be put on 
a building committee, may yet belong to a 
church which is building a house of worship, 
and so have occasion to think of such matters. 
Atany rate, an enlightened public opinion will 
have some influence on the plans of architects 
and building committees. Common Sense in 
Church Building, by E. C. Gardner (New York: 
Bicknell :: Comstock), is a little book which 
will help form a sound public opinion as to 
what a house of worship should be. Many of 
its suggestions are very timely. We think the 
book would have been worth more if the writer 
had made his suggestions in a straightforward 
way, instead of dressing them up, as he has 
done, in the form of letters from Parson A to 
Deacon B and from Brother C to the archi- 
tect. ‘“‘Common sense”? ideas are better 
served up plain, rather than in fancy shapes. 

..2eThe American Almanac for 1880, edited 
by A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, and 
published by the American News Company, 
New York, is a very valuable collection of po- 
litical, commercial, financial, and meteorolog 
ical statistics, which ought to be in every 
household. A still more elaborate work 
of the same kind is the Statesman’s Annual 
and Almanac for 1880, edited and compiled by 
H. A. Jackson and J. B. Peck, of The Zvening 
Express. Its details of foreign countries and 
of the political affairs of the separate states 
of this country will be found very useful. It 
is published by the New York Express Com- 
pany and printed by J. J. Reynolds, New York. 

...-Two clever and interesting stories of 
travel for children are An Involuntary Voyage, 
by Lucien Biart, published by the Harpers; 
and Going South, by Oliver Optic, published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, Charles T. Dilling- 
bam, New York. The former narrates an ex- 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs Blackwood & Sons, the British 
publishers, are about to follow up their Ancient 
Classics with a series to be called “ Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers.” The 
volumes will be edited by Mr. Willian Knight 
and will deal with Berkeley, Butler; Descartes, 
Kant, Spinosa,etc. The writers include the 
Rev. W. L. Collins, Professors Mahaffy, 
Veitch, Croom, and Robertson, and Dr. Martin- 
eau. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will issue at once 








« “Contemporary Portraits,’”” by E. de Pressensé, 


D.D., author of ‘‘ The Early Years of Christian- 
ity,” etc. The volume includes an essay on 
Thiers, from personal recollections, and 
sketches of Dupanloup, Arnaud de 1l’Ariege, 
Vinet, Adolphe Monod, Verney, and others. 

Tennyson and Darwin are among the new 
vice-presidents of the Spelling Reform Associ- 
ation, a proof that this movement is slowly 
but surely gaining the support of the culture 
of the day. 

Abby Sage Richardson in the Literary World 
questions the wisdom and the good taste of 
the publication of Charles Dickens’s letters. 

Mr. G. A. Sala’s new book, “‘ Paris Herself 
Again in 1878-9,” is a decided success, the 
fourth edition having just appeared. 

Alongside of the life of the Earl of Beacoms- 
field, by Hitchman, we now havea lifeof Mr. 
Gladstone by George Barnet Smith. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Thoughts on Great Mysteries. Selected from 

the Works of Frederick William Faber, D.D. 
With an Introduction by J.8. Purdy, D.D. 
a pp. xvi, 229. New York: Thos. Whit- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Authorized Reprints of 
The British Quarterly, London Quar- 
tal Edinburgh h& Westminster 
eviews, Sukwot 
Edinburgh f eview. 


These Reprints, ——. ya. yo re spend 
of forty years, present t 
acony enlent form and without Jone Ret - alter 


The Leonard Scétt Publishing Co., 
41 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


Hallam’s Complete Works, 


WITH NEW TABLE OF CONTENTS 
AND INDEXES. 


PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, 
from large type, on laid tinted paper, in6 vols., 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound in ex- 
tra cloth, put up in a neat box. 


Price, $7.50 per Set. (Reduced from $17.50.) 
ANEW UNABRIDGED EDITION OF 


HALLAM’S WORKS, 


COMPRISING 


The Constitutional History of England, 
2 Vols. 


The Middle Ages—the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages—2 Vols. 


Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 
2 Vols. 


This new issue of HaLLam’s ComPLETE WORKS, re- 
printed from the Last London Edition, Revised and 
Corrected by the Author, is the most accurate and 
reliable edition published. 


As this “STANDARD EDITION” ef HAL- 
LAM’S WORKS, in 6 vols... AVERAGING 
NEARLY 890 PAGES IN EACH VOL., is 
sold at the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICE 
OF 87.50 PER SET (formerly published in 10 
Vols. at $17.50), the Publisher confidently 
believes IT WILL HAVE A LARGE AND 
STEADY SALE. 


Thomas Y. Crowell, 
744 BRCADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE 


LIFE AND WORK OF ST. 
PAUL. 
BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 


Author of the ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ ete. 

One vol. 8vo, 800 pages, 4 maps, cloth............. 00 
twe vols. Sve, 1,380 pages, with 4maps,cloth... 6 00 
« half calf 12 00 
“We think that few will deny this to be the most in- 
teresting life of Paul ever published. The of 
the novel, the individuality of the biography, and the 
variety of the work of travel are combined, and a 
truly devotional spirit pervades the volumes and ex- 

alts their other charms. "—Congregationalist. 


“This life of Paul will be read with just as much 
avidity as if Messrs. Conybeare and Howson and 
many others had not given us admirable helps in fol- 
lowing the footeteps of the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. . . . Ingivingthe results of diligent research 
with great charms of style and Pictorial power Dr. 
Yarrar is a master.”—N. ¥. Observer. 


“He has certainly done his work thoroughly and 
has produced an elaborate, scholarly, spleridid book. 
- - + The book fs a positive and important addition 
to every library.”—The Presbyterian. 

“Few Fecent productions, indeed, possess so com- 
ive an t t, claiming the attention alike of 
hol by prof. and of p in the 
walks of life.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“The ‘great army’ of Sunday-school teachers will 
find in these inviting volumes an ample treasure 
house of biblical information and iilustration.”— 
Zion’s Herald. 


























Yor sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
‘paid, on receipt of price. 


BE. P. DUTTON & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, - - - - NEW YORK. 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH 


ConTaIns: 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF ITALIAN B PAIstine AND 
oun Gamaeien By J. J. Jan 


Engravi from by Morelli, 
comerict, Vin Con and Paintings by 
g Ly ti, Gelli, from Statuary 
ISIS. APorem. By Frances L. Macs. 
AMONG THE ARRAPAHOES. By Licutenant HB. R. 
Lexy, U.S. A. 
With Ten Illustrations. 
“ PINAFORE’S” PREDECESSOR. By J. BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. 
With Portraits of Gay and Sheridan. 


OBSTINACY. A Musical ADVENTURE. By CHARLOTTS 
MOScHELES. 
With Three Illustrations by Abbey. 


A WINTER IDYL. By W. Hammton Gipson. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by the Author. 


DAKOTA WHEAT-FIELDS. By C. C. Corrm. 
With Six Mustrations. 


VALENTINE. A Poem. By PHILIP O. SULLIVAN. 
With Two Illustrations by Maria R. Oakey. 


AN IRISH WAKE. By J. L. CLoup. 
With Three Illustrations by the Author. 


VACATION ASPECTS OF COLORADO. By A. A. 
Hayes, JR. 
With Eleven Illustrations by Rogers. 


WHITE WINGS. A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
WILuiamM Back. 


With Two Mustrations. 


MISS BEULAH’S BONNET. A Srory. Rose 
TERRY CooKE. ” By 


TRANSPORTATION BY taal AND SHIP- 
CANALS. By E. H. Dery. 


THE SIFTING OF PETER. A FoLk-Sona. By H, W- 
LONGFELLOW. 


. A ROMANCE OF SwepisH Lirz. By Z. B. 
GusTaFsox. 


THE SNOW-MESSENGERS. A Porm. By Pav. H. 
Hayne. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Nove. By R. D. Blackmores. 
THE PRESERVATION OF HEARING. By SamvukL 
Sexton, M.D. 


HONORIA. A Porm. By James T. FIELps. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
Winter in New York, 1780.—Oliver Oldschool and 


The fession of Literature.—A 
Son of Golasmith’s ee of the - 
ae haite: World” in 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD, 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 








FOR 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ e+e 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, - © cemmmuebeenede 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, —. ©. scumiseemeennntls 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.......... 160 
A COMBINATION OFFER 
jeowens Ms GAZINE...... ns 
ARPER’s WEEELY....... ne Y 

—- epeeensnoe POs nssceucwteced $10 00 
Harrer’s MaGaZine...... 

Harper's WEEKLY. tone Year...... vecccces 700 
Hanren’s Bazan ...”: {One Year teeeee 700 





address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


VUARDA, 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
BY 
GEORG EBERS. 


IN TWO henge 


Price 1 3 
"Uleth Bisding, O80 cer eu. 


FOR SALE AT ALL THE ‘Secmsonne, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


WILLIAM 8. GOTTSEERGER, Publisher, 
59 Beekman Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO GHOSTISM 


Science and Art Unlock its Mysteries. 
By Rev. THOMAS MITCHELL. 
12mo, pp. 249. Extracloth. Price, $1.50. 
oa nsturah and” ponophicn prude: told ork 
Sent by mail, postpaid, by 
8. RB. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 
737 Broapway, New York. 
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ASTONISHING PRICES. 


We have on hand for sale the following named fue 
Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, A. 
H. Ritchi ions, which will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address upon receipt of the price named. 


d Publi 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size of Sheet, 
Gr secrcdssccsonvesscaccsesescopanyereses $2 00 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 
and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 
the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 


TIT. cvrncccescccesscvccssveccsvessess 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. Size, 26x40................. 2 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 

TT <i nbdemasedciencedenaitenebdneess 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. 

is Pe isnitccectccocesesecnacesecececes 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER 

COLFAX. Size, 16x20............... 100 


EDWIN M.STANTON. Size, 16x20. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER.” Size, 16x20. 1 00 


All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are print- 
ed on heavy white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter. Boundin Cloth. 360 pages. 

SN 5c scntahadadnunsaabaindeeksiastiiben $1 00 
(Former price, $1.50.) 

This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 
life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive,and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Boundin Cloth. 190 pages.......... 50c. 

Tt gives biographical sketches of the subjects of the 
picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation ” and of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

A libera) discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
Mshers and others who may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 
again. 

Orders should be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 
TENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
For Speci Pages add 
J. M. STODDART & CuU., 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Golden Age of Engraving. 


An Essay on the Works of the Old Engravers. 
With thirteen fine tlustrations. Price, free 
by matl, 15 cents. 

“To those who wish to her afer, clear, and not 
inadequate conception of the art of engraving and 
the ax this article will prove 
‘act x paper is rémarkably clear 

and compendious.”’—INsSURANCE TIMES. 
Also, just published, price 10 cents, a new edition of 
the late Charles Sumner’s Eesay,"'The Best Portraits 

in Engraving.” 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, %A8 Broadway, N. Y. 
*» 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ®. 


“A VALUABLE WORK. 


READER'S HAND-BOOK 


OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, 
FACTS, AND STORIES. 


WITH TWO APPENDICES. 

By the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D., 
author of “Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “a 
Guide to Science,” etc. 

Crewn Sve. 1184 pages. Half Morecce, 
$3.50. Sheep, $4. Half Calf, $5. 

















This volume will be geunde of special use to explain 
Sasteapons and Ls gy is pa omg illustrations 


common-p 





*,* For sale by sll Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





OF POETRY. Being Choice Selections 

from the Poets, for usein Alb Val- 
entines, Letter-writing, etc. ¥ 4 
with cover. Full of wit, wisdom, and tender sentiment. 
Sons, porepaid, for only 15 om, Our Dlustrated Cata- 
logue oe een Pictures, ete. 

ATTEN & OO. 47 naseity St., New York. 








= _————— CF 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
BO Bae Recae tae Rope Wohin 8 


62 Gold, Cry: Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards, 
name in Traeld, 10c. Clinton Bros., Sere, SS Ct. 


SSS | 


EDUCATION. — 


~ AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
= lies a ry > bmn Schools, Academies, 
and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses; gives information to parents of good 
schools. Families Orly t abroad or to we country 














peras BL ISHED 
AUER’S 


BE SOLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
No. 56 Court St., near ity Hail, = Bunce & Benedict's 
isic Room: 


Offers great inducements to ‘students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in the various branches of 
music. A firm foundation ~~ Li he cqmmete, Style 


and finish given advanced 
address the Director, HENR RY D MOLL. oN. a 


PENNSYL LVANIA MILITARY ‘ACADE: 
VY, STER, Pa., reopens January 7th. 
Engineering, ‘Chemist wa? and English. i S 
grees conferred, Col, 0. HYATT, Presi ent. 
The Cincinnati Wesleyan Female > College.— 
Literature, Languages, Science, Paintin rv- 
ing, and diuste. Semesters begin aX ith, Feb. 6th. 
Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


PINAFORE. 


$1.00. 


THE NEW YORK 


FAMILY STORY PAPER 


WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 


FOR FOUR MONTHS 
For One Dollar. 


THE MUSICAL ALBUM, 


¢ ate ining the words and music of H. M. PIN- 
FORE, the Turkish Reveille, Nancy Lee, Baby Mine. 
py ,ete., will be sent gratis to persons who 


send 
for the New York FAMILY STORY PAPER for four 
months. The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage’s “ Letters to 
Young People” was commenced in No. 823 of the 
New York FAMILY STORY PAPER. Address 


NEW YORK FAMILY STORY PAPER. 
Nos. 13, 14,1 15,and 16 Vandewater St., N.¥ N.Y. 


You cannot make a mistake if you you 
order ** THE SOVEREIGN,’ by H. R. 
Palmer, for your Singing Class. ‘* THE 
SOVEREIGN” is being adopted by 
wide-awake ‘Teachers all over the land. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cts.3 by | 
express for $7.50 per dozen. 

The GLEE CIRCLE, by T. F. Seward, 
is a valuable collection of Glees, Part 
Songs, Male Quartets, etc., useful tor 
Musical Societies, Singing Classes, Glee 
Clubs, and all lovers of Song. 192 pages; 
only $9.00 per doz. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Kast Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
___ NEW ¥¢ YORK. | CHICAGO. 


“h Welcome *Visitor.” 


ga" Best musical ma zine ever printed.” ‘* Every 
tw musician and student should have tt.” “ The mu- 
eR sic in each number alone worth the cost Cs iy mg 
twentire year.” “lf anyone wants cateal for 
wm sae ag matters, thia is the fa ee ‘or ‘hem 
The promeume | worth (to @ subsoriber 
rh eart) at least $10 
These are bona-fide 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL “USITOR, 


AN INDEPENDENT a OF MUSIC, 
Every number contains 2 ese use Lh Late 
cal tches, origina: cles, ’ . 
arene. sasical Bowes and five to ten pteces of new 
music 





PREMIUMS FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Every subscriber ie ,one of eleven ele- 
gant Premium Volum ‘the new Pictorial Pre- 


miums astonish, —s p delight everybody. Full partic- 
niars and list 0: 


J SCRIPTION RI 7 SO. 
(tent whether 70 on RICE, § Lae. 
music, easy or dim moult, and we will know which > — 
mium to send.) 
gar" Sample copy free on receipt of stamp. a3 


Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





week in Terms and 
$66 Bee adress W Hunters & Co. PSS 








%, CARTER A BROS, BOOKA, KEW YoRE, 


1880 see page 29: 


r-For ania by Drugeists, of by mail, 1.00: 





A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS, BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR NERVE GIV 
ING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 

Physicians have found ft so necessary that they alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores loss 
energy in all weaknesses of mind or body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient 
growth of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia; and prevents consumption. It restores to the 
brain and nerves the elements that have been carried off by disegse or overwork. 





8. CORGABY, 6468 Bixch Acanme, Raw Werk: 
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THE JEWS IN GERMANY. 


Tuere is no question, it would seem, 
more vital than the Jewish question. It is 
constantly appearing and reappearing in all 
countries where the widely-dispersed race 
is to be found. A year or two ago there 
was a brief but sharp discussion on the 
subject of the rights of Jews in public 
places in this country, and a great deal was 
said that was not complimentary to thew. 
But we should have to go to Roumania be- 
fore the recent war in Turkey for a more 
violent movement than that which is now 
agitating Germany. Perhaps there is 
nothing severer in language than has becn 
applied to the Jews in this discussion 
which stops short of open and violent 
persecution. A correspondent of The 
Nation writes that he hasa collection of 
sixteen pamphlets on the Jewish Ques. 
tion, all published recently and very 
extensively circulated. Besides, the press 
has teemed with articles and there are 
new publications devoted specially to 
the promotion of the war on the Shem 
itic race. He also gives a suminary of the 
movement which was started by Herr 
Marr, whose name the indignant Jews 
couple with that of Haman. An “ Anti 
Shemitic League” has been formed, with 
the object of restricting the Jews to an 
amount of influence proportionate to their 
numbers, to oppose their holding political 
offices, to restrict their business, and to 
“free Germany from the oppression of 
Jewish influence, social, political, and 
ecclesiastical.” The medical faculties have 
determined to prevent, if possible, any 
more Jews becoming professors. Prof. 
Treitschke, who is one of the leading 
writers on the German side, says the move- 
ment is very deep and strong. ‘‘In circles 
of the highest authority, among men who 
reject with horror every thought of eccle- 
siastical iptolerance or national pride, one 
hears to-day, as if uttered by a single voice; 
‘The Jews are our misfortune.’” Many of 
the writers are very violent. They de- 
scribe the Jews as ‘‘the enemies of the 
human race”; declare they must be expelled 
from Germany; and suggest, at least in oor 
instance, that it would have # good moral 
effect to burn afew. Their creed is said to 
be found on the blank-leaf between the Old 
and New Testaments. The correspondent 
epitomizes the chief points of the contro- 
versy as follows: 

“« The Orthodox Lutherans urged that the 
daily press, owned by Jews, satirizes their 
clergy, conventions, and creed, making 
common cause with the reddest radicalism ; 
while Christians never feel or express any- 
thing but reverence for the Old Testament 
or for the worship of Jehovah. They are 
outraged that a Jewish ne aye om has urged, 
on purely medical grounds, that circumcis- 
ion should be general, and that a Paris ora- 
tor has lately said: ‘A new Messianic 
kingdom, a new Jerusalem, must arise, in- 
stead of emperor or pope,’ and accuse 
them of still cherishing the idea of ‘ over- 
coming and enslaving humanity.” The 
free-religious pamphleteers, on the other 
hand, argue that the Jews are now the same 
tricky, avaricious egotists that they painted 
themselves in the Old Testament, and are 
bound only by the latter and fear only the 
penalties of the law; and they reproach the 
Christian Church for not having long since 
seen the vulgarity of the Old and clung to 
the New Testament alone. ‘The first Fine 
Lutherans} are more outraged by the Re- 
formed, the latter, by the Orthodox Jews, 
while both object that the Jews are allowed 
to send their teachers of religion to their 
own children in the public schools 
two or three hours a week. Another 
writer urges that, though possessed of 
strong and vigorous bodies and admirable 
vegetative physiques, a very large per cent. 
are found by medical examiners too weak 
_of limb, from generations of sedentary life, 
to serve their time in the army, and, both 
as exempts and as being unwilling to ficht 
their own race in armies of other nations, 
are eminently unpatriotic, and, in shonm, 

bad citizens and moneyed internationalists 
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Partly by, introducing cheaper and ; 


less durable wares, as the ten-cent and dol- 
Jar stores, they have destroyed the demand 
for good and thorough work, injured the 
retail trade, etc. Moreover, they are 
charged with being clannish, and alwavs 


helping and playing into each other's hands, 


. . . They get the best seats in theater, 
the —— in the cars, are first served 
in the restaurants—all by bribery; and yet 
never work, produce nothine whatever 
that adds to values in the world, but only 
trade and speculate in the wares which 
others have produced; and, therefore, since 
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they decline all kinds of productive labor, 

refusing thus to bear the full burdens of 
citizenship, their rights should be restricted. 
Finally, the Prussian minister of public 
works, Maybach, in a public address, de- 
nounced the Stock and Produce Exchenge 
itself—a very large per cent. of whose 
members are Jews—as an upas-tree, which 
puisoned ygtional industry far and near, 
although, In consequence of the reat ex- 
citement which his remark occasioned, he 
qualitied it somewhat a few days later.” 

The Jews have not been backward nor 
weak in defending themselves. They say 
they bave been made the scapegoat for evils 
caused by others. It is Christian more than 
Jewish prejudice which prevents them from 
marrying among Gentiles and becoming part 
of the communities in which they live. In 
necumulating money they only follow the 
teudency of the age. As respects their re- 
ligion, their idea of one God superseded 
German polytheism, and they are Jess fan 
atical, they claim, than some of the Chris 
tian sects 

Some very valuable and significant sta 
tistics are given inthis controversy. ‘here 
are, it appears, upward of 520,000 Jews in 
the German Empire, of whom about 50,000 
are in Bertin, where they are gaining much 
faster proportionately than the rest of the 
population. It is shown that the percent- 
age of employers among the Jews is nearly 
tWice as large as that among Christians; 
that out of 10,000 Jews 1,182 are directors 
of banks, eic., against 509 in the same num- 
ber of Protestants, and that 55 per cent. of 
the Jews are shopkeepers, while the per- 
centage among Protestants is only12. It is 
also a fact that 30 per cent. of the sons of 
Jews are inthe high schools of Berlin, and 
Jews control many or most of the daily 
papers in the cities 

Outside the cities, which, of course, fur- 
nish ampler scope for the business of the 
Jews than the country, there is the same 
complaint of undue ascendency and infju- 
ence. The Jew not only does not produce 
anything; but he becomes an instrument of 
oppression against those who do. ‘In the 
western and southwestern part of Central 
Germany,” says a writer in the Refchsbote, 
“the majority of the small farmers and 
many of the large ones are dependent on 
the Jews. We knoow villages ia which 
most of the farmers are unable to call one 
vA oF COW their oWo, everything is cither 
partly or wholly borrowed from the Jews 
As soou as the latter get thera thus in their 
power, they exact such usurious interest 
that not a year passes without one or other 
of the farmers in every village being ruined 
by it.’ 

The repugnance of Jews to occupations 
outside the lineof shopkeeping and bank- 
ing is undoybtedly one of the chief 
causes of their isolation, and is a ground 
of complaint against them, though the dis- 
cussion in Germany has gone far beyond the 
bounds of reason and propriety. The Jews in 
our country recognize it as a misfcrtune, and 
have been considering how their people can 
be induced to engage in agriculture and 
other pursuits; and it is by no means unrea- 
sonable in the Germans to insist that their 
Jewish countrymen shall, by becoming pro- 
ducers, bear their due share of the burdens 
of the people. The religious element of 
the controversy is evidently of minor im- 
portance; and, if they should be proscribed 
and persecuted (and we hope they will not 
be), it will be for other reasons than relig- 
ious differences. 





Bisuop KEsTeLl.-CornisH, who is announced 
sometimes as the Lord Bishop of Madagascar, 
has been in England some weeks, delivering 
addresses on his diocese and soliciting funds 
to build a church or cathedral in the capital, 
Antanavarivo. He asks for $25,000 for this 
purpose and represents that it is necessary 
that the mission, which was founded andis 
supported by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, should be represented in the 
capital. There has been much complaint by 
the London Missionary Society, which was the 
first to euter Madagascar, of the founding of 
this Anglican mission. They regarded it as 
au intrusion on a fleld which they were occu. 
pying successfully ;“and so good and reasona- 
ble were their grounds of complaint that the 
Church Missionary Society, which bad been 
working in the Island, in harmony with 
the Londou Society, decided to withdraw 
when the Propagation Society persisted 
in ite totention to intrude. missionary of 
the London Socicty, Mr. Richardson, writes 
over bie own name an indignant letter about 





these facts and the Bishop’s statements. The 
Bishop was eevt out about five years ago, 
against the protest of the Loudon Society and 
against the wishes of Earl Granville and the 
Government. It was then distinctly stated 
that be was bishop for or in Madagascar. Now 
he is called Bishop of Madagascar, and Mr. 
Ricbardson gazed with astdnishment at the 
great posters in England anvouncing him as 
“Lord Bishop of Madagascar,” “ a territorial 
title given to a foreigner, ordained. by a small 
sect in Scotland, who had been thrust into an 
island larger than Great Britain or Ireland, 
whose eyes had vever seen more than three- 
fourths of his diocese, and where the vast 
majority of the Christians in the parts he had 
seen looked upon his advent as a nuisance.” 
The Bishop, in his addresses, justifies his in- 
trusion by the statement that the Friends, the 
Lutherans, and the Roman Catholics are rep- 
resented in the capital and it is necessary for 
the Propagation Society to have a church 
there also. Mr. Richardson says the Bishop 
knows or ought to know that the Friends do 
bot propagate thelr own ideas of church gov- 
ernment and religious observances, but those 
of the Londou Society, with which they tu 
operate and which incorporates their churches 
and schools iu it own statistics. As 
respects the Lutheraus, there is a similar 
arrangement. ThéP have a representative 
church in the capital, to which their converts 
gathered on a distant fleld may resort when 
visiting the capital. The Lutherans very care- 
fully. abstain from proselyting, slthough 
they have plenty of invitations to do so from 
bad Malagasy. ‘Thereis, therefore, no Protest- 
ant dissension iu the capital. If the Propa- 
gation Society had made a similar request to 
that of the Lutherans, it would not have been 
so bad; but they appear in the capital as a 
rival to the London Society, which has earned 
the right to control that particular field by 
having christianized it. 


.. A Geneva paper says a temperance 
movement has been started in Switzerland. 
M. Bodenheimer, formerly of the Federal 
Assembly, has been delivering lectures in 
Neufchatel and other places, exhorting the 
people to take measures to prevent the further 
spread of drunkenness, which is increasing at 
an alarming rate. The number of distilleries 
has increased enormously, especially ip the 
cantons of Aragau, Soleure, and Lucerne, 
while in the Canton of Berne alone there are 
12,000 stills. There are stills fo nearly every 
farmer's house and peasant’s cottage, alcohol 
being madd from potatoes auc beetroot; 
while from Germany is imported a quautity of 
so-called ** mixed brandy,’’ which possesses 
the most deleterious propettics. M. Boden 
heimer suggests that the most effectual means 
of meeting the evil would be to increase the 
duty upon aicoliol, which at present amounts 
only to 35 centimes per head of population, 
while wheat ist )xed at the rate of 44 centimes 
per head, or 20 per cent. more than alcobol. 
In other words, the duty on alcohol imported 
into Switzerland is less than a thirtieth of the 
amount leviedin England; while there is no 
restriction upon the number of distilleries, 
which do not require a license and pay no tax. 


....-A Seotch correspondent of an English 
paper says, in Glasgow, which is pre-eminent- 
ly a churchgoing community, the worshipers 
are moving from the old places uf worship into 
new ones inthe suburbs. He says: ‘‘ Most of 
the old churches of Glasgow are now deserted 
by the rich aud fashionable, who prefer wor- 
shiping iu the temples they have built for them- 
selves in the suburbs. Itis just the case of 
London, on a smaller scale, aud great popular 
power is needed by the preacher who would 
fill one of the large churches in the heart of 
the city.” 

....M. Ferry’s compulsory education bill 
proposes to deal with parents for non-attend- 
ance of their children as follows: a summons 
before the scholastic commissioner and a rep- 
rimand ; the same proceeding, and the posting 
of the names of parents on the door of the 
mairie; a summons before a justice of the 
peace, who will impose simple police penal- 
ties, with the right totake extenuating cir- 
cumstanees into consideration, if possible. 

. .. There appears to have been a very large 
decrease in the clerical list of the Church of 
Irelaud since disestablishment. At that time 
there were 2,380 clergymen. The returns for 
1879 foot up only 1,679. 

.... The Pope, iu reply to a petition of En- 
giish Catholics to establish diplomatic relations 
with England, replied that the Church enjoys 
such liberty in England that such relations 
are unnecessary. 

....At a meeting of ministers of the Brahmo 
Somaj, held in Calcutta, it was resolved to 
collect funds for a fitting memorial of Ram 
Mobun Koy, the founder of the Somaj. 

.... St. John’s Episcopal Congregation, Dua- 
dee, Scotland, has unanimously voted to se- 
cede to the Reformed Episcopa] Church, 
Bishop Gregg’s branch. 





PROGRESS OF MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. R. HOSKINS. 





Persons in India who watch the progress of 
the truth see numberless indications of the 
steady spread of Christian principles and be- 
lief. 

At first the task of converting India seems 
almost beyond the iimits of possibility; but the 
persistent worker soon sees that the continued 
dripping from the cloud will eventually flood 
the land. 

‘This district of Budaon, which has been a 
stroughold of Hinduism, presents some very 
interesting features to the student. Eight 
hundred years ago the Mohammedans took 
possession of the government, and by every 
ineans available made converts. New convert, 
received grants of lands, or well-paid service 
under the Nawab, or were exempted from tax- 
ation, or received compensation in some other 
form. 

Phere are whole sections of this community 
which became nominally Mohammedan years 
ago, but which are just as really Hindu as 
any of their felluw-towusmen. They observe 
caste, they worship idols, and they refuse all 
allegiance to Mohammed. This class of people 
is very large and embraces maby iriielligent 
and wealthy men. 

Furthermore, the subtle influence of Hindu- 
ism has so affected the mass of Islam that they 
have become polytheists. They may repeat 
the formula ‘There is but one God”; but 
practically they have very little to do with 
him. Their prayers and supplications are 
directed to other deities. Many educated Mo- 
bammedans acknowledge this, and mourn 
their inability forcibly to correct these evils. 
Thgy long for the olden times, when the im- 
pieus and irreligious were compelled by the 
lash to conform to the religion of the state 
Under the English rule of tolerance for all 
Islam is fading out. That system has not 
vitality enough to propagate itself without 
state ald. When the king could confiscate 
Hindus’ property and give it to new converts. 
there were constant accessions; but now the 
faith has to depend on the zeal and gifts of its 
followers, and the result is that for many years 
they have had no converts worthy of the name. 
Among this million of people in ten years 
there may have been a score brought over from 
Hinduism; but nearly every one of these had 
broken some caste law and had been driven 
out. At intervals some Hindu woman who has 
gone, bad and has been expelled from her 
home, joias the Mohammedan ranks and takes 
her place in the bazar as a public courtesan 

islam is dying out. The most promising lads, 
who would have studied Arabic under the old 
régime, and have become propagators of their 
ancestral faith, now study English and Hin- 
dustani, as the most certain way of securing «a 
livelihood. A thorough knowledge of English— 
60 as to read, write, and speak it correctly—is 
now necessary to any young man who hopes to 
obtain a good appointment under government. 
After 1880 all lawyers who are admitted to 
practice in the courts are required to bring a 
certificate of having passed the Calcutta Uni- 
versity examination in English. All village 
school-teachers now have to pass an examina- 
tion in history, mathematics, grammar, and 
geography, similar to the course of the Ameri- 
can grammar school. The result is that every 
year scores of young men graduate from these 
schools who are iguorant of their own relig- 
ion, but who have seen 80 many apparent dis- 
crepancies between true science and the teach- 
ings of their religious leaders that they are 
left in a maze. 

In the same way Hinduism is being deprived 
of all vitality. Any false system of belief will 
thrive where there is ignorance or when sub- 
jected to persecution; but in India the mists of 
ignorance are fast disappearing and no ope is 
persecuted for his belief. Scores of promising 
young Hindus, who under the old Mohammed- 
an rule of intolerance would become rigid 
idolaters, now, under thetolerant rule of Chris- 
tian England, see the folly of idol worship and 
the beauty of Christianity. Every year the 
stream of intelligent men gains volume; everv 
year we find scattered in the villages fresh 
faces, who accept the great principles of our 
faith. Gradually the older defenders of idolatry 
are passing away, and very few capable men 
come forward to take their places. In olden 
times Benares was filled with the choice young 
men, gathered from every portion ofthe land. 
Now those lads study English with the hope 
of getting some form of goverument employ- 
ment. The man who after twelve years’ hard 
study in Sanscrit becomes fitted to earn three 
hundred rupees yearly will by spending an 
equal amount of time and strength in the study 
of English become fitted to earn twelve hun- 
dred rupees yearly in government service. 80 
the people very soon see that the study of 
Sanscrit and Arabic will bring far less tucome 
than the study of English; and, consequently 
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these two languages, which are reckoned 
essential for the propagation of Hinduism and 
Islam, are fading away. There are better 
qualified students of the Sanscrit and Hinduism 
among the English and Germans than can be 
found among the Hindus. People in India 
are compelled to study with reference to a 
paying employment; but many students in 
America study philology and comparative 
theology for their own intellectual gratifica- 
tion. Fifty years hence Yale College will know 
more of the Vedas than the Benares Pudits do. 

In this district of eight Qundred thousand 
people there ig but one man who is well read 
fn the Vedas, and he believes that the Vedas 
were made by sinful men, for personal ends. 

The Sandwich Islands are often cited as 
wonderful examples of the converting power 
of Christianity; but give us the same propor- 
tion of working forces, and India would yield 
to Christ in fifty years. In the Sandwich Islands 
there was one missionary to every thirty thou- 
sand people. Give us a similarly large army of 
conquest, and the walls of this hoary supersti- 
tion will speedily fall. During the past three 
years one hundred and fifty thousand converts 
have been added to the Christian fold, which 
is equal to one-half of the population of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

METHODIST Mission House, BuDAON, InpDta. 





The Sunday-schoot. 


OUR FATHER’S CARE. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 291H.—Matr. vt, 
2A—34. 


Notes.—"' Two Masters.”,—Two antagonistic 
masters, like God and the worl. ** Hate,” 
** despise."—These two words are not used 
antithetically, but to mean the same thing, as 
also “‘hold to”’ and “ love.’’ The sense is, he will 
hate A and love B, or else he willlove A and 
hate B. ** Mammon.""—Riches, or the God 
of riches.—‘‘ Take no thought.’’—That is, no 
worry, anxiety. ** Ts not the life more than 
meat ?”’—It was evident to them that God cared 
for their lives. ** One cubit unto his stature.” 
—Rather, unto his life. The Greek word can 
mean both life and stature ; but the connection 
makes it evident that it is life, and not stature, 
that is being spoken of. If it were stature 
spoken of, Christ wonld have used some 
shorter measure—like incb, or tinger’s-breadth 
—and not cubit, which, if added, would make 
a man a giant. ** The lilies of the field.— 
Tt is impossible to identify these with any 
particular flower that grew in Palestine. We 
use the word lily to apply to several different 
wild flowers. The Jews used it of dozens of 
brieht flowers which grew from bulbs.——~ 
“ The grass of the field.’’—“ Grass” here tn- 
eludes all flowering herbs. ** Oven” —~ 
Grass was often used for heating in the rude 
holes in the ground which the common peo- 
ple of Palestine used for cooking their simple 
food. ‘* The Gentiles,” who do not know 
anything about the loving care of a heavenly 
Father. “* Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness.’’—Seek first, by your righteousness, 
your moral character, your meekness, love, 
honesty, purity, uprightness, te have a part in 
the Kingdom of God, whether in his Church 
here or in glory hereafter. ** Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.”"—That is, each day will 
bring evils enouch of {ts own to be concerned 
about, without anticipating them by auxious 
worry for the future. 

Instruction.—If we cannot serve two masters, 
what is the use of trying? It might pay ifthe 
two were rival claimants for an earthly throne, 
who might both be deceived and with both of 
whom it were desirable to keep on good terins; 
but when one of them is God, who can de- 
ceive him ? 

Of all masters, whois more unworthy than 
wealth? And yet it sometimes seems as if 
Mammon had a hundred servants where God 
has but one. Why should a man prefer Mam- 
mon to God? 

When choosing an object of life, we should 
choose the worthiest. We should ask: Is this 
more than that? Is meat more than life? Is 
raiment more than the body? Is the body 
more thanthe mind? Isthe mind more than 
the soul ? 

These temporary things—such as money, 
food, drink, clothing—are not worth the worry 
we put upon them. The one who has enough 
that is wholesome to eat and drink, enough 
that is comfortable to wear, enough money to 
supply his daily bread does wrong to fret be- 
cause he has not daintier food, finer clothing, 
and needless wealth. There are other more 
important things that we can be concerned 
about. 





























God cares for us. Is it supposable that He 
who clothes the lilies and feeds the birds will 
not show a father’s care for us, who are worth 
«0 much more than birds and flowers? 

How many men have wished that they might 
add just one day to their lives! But al) human 
anxiety will not lengthen life beyond the time 





God has set for it. But he who is prepared at 
any time to give up life can never be so anx- 
fous to prolong it. 

There are no clothes so fine as those that the 
flowers have to wear. It is all they want, to 
look handsome. But as soon as the storm 
rises, or the mower comes along, they perish, 
with all their beauty. It would be a pity to 
try to be nothing better than a bright flower 

Christ tells us what to seek first. It is not 
wealth, nor beauty, nor pleasant things to eat 
and to wear. It is righteousness, goodness, 
love, meekness like Christ’s, such as will fit us 
for his Kingdom. Are we seeking it ? 

When Christ comes to judge us, the question 
will not be whether we had everything we 
wanted in this world; but whether we have 
the righteousness our Judge will want there. 
He will not ask what we left behind; but what 
we brought with us. 

It is strange that people cannot find things 
enough to fret about in every day’s concerns, 
that they must worry over the future. Let us 
thank God for to-day and trust him for to- 
morrow. 





Hews of the Week. 


A canvass of New York Republicans shows 
wide differences of opinion as to the Prest- 
dential candidates. The majority are for Blaine 
or for candijiates other than Grant. The 
popularity of Grant. is declining in Vermont. 
The action of Grant's supporters in Penn- 
sylvania is said to have weakened him in IIli- 
nois. A number of business men met at Del- 
monico’s to organize in favor of Sherman. Ex- 
Judge Harrison thinks that the Connecticut 
delegates will favor Blaine. In Michigan 
Blaine has been strengthening, at the expense 
of Grant. 
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..It is said that there fs no longer the 
slightest doubt that a league has been formed 
in Central Asia, under the auspices of Russia, 
against English domination; and that the most 
influential member of the league is the Ameer 
of Bokhara, whose daughter married Abdur 
rahman Khan, the Afghan pretender. 


. The Secretary of War has sent to the 
Senate Gen. Newton’s report on the improve- 
ment of navigation in the vicinity of New 
York. The amount estimated for the ship- 
canal across Bergen Neck, counecting Newark 
apd New York Bays, is about $3,500,000. 


....England’s release of Persia from the 
treaty engagement of 1857, by which Persia 
bound herself not to take possession of Herat, 
is regurded as an invitation to do now the 
very thing hitherto forbidden. 


..Prince Lobanoff, Russian ambassador to 
England, has received orders to hint in his 
discussions of Asiatic affairs that Russia con- 
siders Herat as lying beyond England’s sphere. 


.... The President issued a proclamation that 
the army will be used, if need be, to protect 
the Indians in their exclusive right to the 
Indian Territory. 


..During a fete at Constantinople a bar- 
rack three stories high collapsed. Two hun- 
dred soldiers were killed and three hundred 
wounded. 

. It is reported that England, France, and 
Germany will probably recognize Roumanian 
independence, simultaneously, im a few days. 


.-Two Afghan chiefs have called upon the 
tribes to renew the attack upon the British. 


.-The German Reichstag has been opened. 








MOTHERS, “individually and collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Mad- 
ame Porter’s Vough Balsam” the most pleasant 
and efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., ete. in chil- 
dren that has yet been given to the public. 
They say it always acts like a charm. Chil- 
dren really like it. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents 
per bottle, 


TAY LOR’S — 


Perfect Emulsion of Pure Norwegian 


COD-LIVER OIL, 
Pancreatine and Lactophospate of Lime. 
AN INVALUABLE REMEDY 
fer Coughs, Colds, Ceaemeetio=- and Gener- 


PLEASANT and PALATABLE, and RE- 
TAINED by the WEAKEST STOMACH. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 

Prepared only by 
MALLORY H. TAYLOR, 
DISPENSING CHEMIST, 
BROADWAY, cor. 42d Street, New York. 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


fe ROGERS cowie OE 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


An Agreeabl frigern 
This well-known " veebargson 22 Henly recone ind 
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to Mineral Waters, 



















(uticura 


REMEDIES 


Infallibly Cure all Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
Scaly Eruptions, Itchings, and Irritations. 


The testi fals of per t cures of Skin and 
Scalp Diseases, which have been the torture of a life- 
time, by the Curicura REMEDIES are more wonderful 
than any ever before performed by any methods or 
remedies known to the medical profession. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, a powerful Blood Purifier, is 
the only purifying agent which finds its way into the 
circulating fluid and thence through the ofl and sweat- 
glands to the surface of the skin, thus destroying the 
poisonous elements with which these vessels have 
been daily charged. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, applied externally, 
arrests all unnatural or morbid growths which cover 
the surface of the diseased glands and tubes with 
Sealy, Itching, and Irritating Humors. Speedily it re- 
moves them, leaving the pores open, healthy, and free 
from diseased particles of matter. 

Thus internally and externally do these great rem- 
edies act in conjunction, performing cures that have 
astonished the most noted physicians of the day. 


SALT RHEUM FOR 30 YEARS 


en the Head, Face, and Greater Part of the 
Body Cured. 


Messrs. Weeks & PoTTER—Genflemen:—I have been 
agreat sufferer with Salt Rheum for 30 years, 





mencing in head and face and extendin » Over 
the gea r part of my body. Ihave taken gallons of 
a cines the blood of different kinds and tried 


eed piestetens allof which did me no good, andl 
me he conclusion that I could not be cured. But 
a friend called my attention to an article in the Union 
on skin diseases, and I got a box of Curicura. The 
first application was a great relief, and the third took 
the scales all off and I felt like a new man. I have 
used three 50-cent boxes, and m | is smooth and 
I consider myself entirely cu AP ins that this 
may be seen by some one have been (if 
there is any) is my earnest wish And I cheerfully 
recommend It to all persons afflicted with like disesses. 
Yours truly, B. WILSON LORD. 
AGawam, Mass., Sept. 9th, 1878. 


The Cuticura Soap should be used for cleansing all 
diseased surfaces, as most soaps are injurious to the 


LEPROSY. 


& Medera Miracle. Astonishing resulte 
from the use of CUTICURA. 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen :—We have a 
case of Leprosy in our poorhouse which is betog cured 
by your Curicura remedies. Thecounty had employed 
all of our doctors and had sent to New York for ad- 
viee. Bone to no avail. 

2 commenced using the CuTicUR, and 
tmupiestia lately began getting better. 
been confined to his bed for twoand one- 
half years. Had not had his clotheson during thts 
time. Last week he dressed for the first time. 
When he walked, there would at least one quart of 


This happened every day. 
We think it isa woods cure. 
We do not say he ts cured; | J Be fos = afair way to 
be cured, to say the least. 
DUNNING } BROTHERS 
Druggists and Deakeollors. 


ALL@@aN, Micn., Feb. 11th, 1879. 


Nore.—Mesars. Dunning Hrothers are thoroughly > 
Mable gentlemen and were unknown to us prior to 
the receipt of this letter. We firmly believe this 
CurTiccra will permanently cure this very severe case 
of Leprosy, as it has done many others. 





Prepared by Wrexs & PotTer, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 360 Washington St., Boston, Mass., and for sale 
by all Druggiste and Dealers. Price of Curiovra 
small boxes, 50 cents ; large boxes, containing two and 
one-half times the quantity of small, $1. Rrsorvent, 
#1 per bottle. Curicurna Soar, 25 cents percake. By 
mail, 80 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents. 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia 


COLLIN 
Weak and Sore Lungs, Coughs 
VOLTAC FEB cecTing ana cols, Weak Back, stom- 
PLA RS ach, and Bowels, Dyspepsia, 
STE Shooting Pains through the 
Loins and Back, Spasms or Fits, and Nervous, Mus- 
cular, and Spinal Affections relieved and cured when 
every other plaster, liniment, lotion, and electrical 

appliance fails. 


CONSUMPTION 


can be cured by the cont'nued use of Osmuan’s Cod 
Liver Oil and Lacto-Phosphate of Lime,a 
cure for Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
ehitis, aud all Scrofulous Diseases. Ask y ag te 
for Osmun’s and take no other. at he hi 
it, I will send one bottle anywhere on receipt rot en 
express 
CHAS, A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


Tep predace real salt water at will, disselve 
alt in ordinary water. This solutio 














po 
conte. vistaes of eatapel sea-water, while iti 
free from the organic impurities of the su art 
For sale by drussists a coners, y. 


AN, 
Broadway a Barclay Street, N. Y. 
$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Cost. 
ly Outfit free. Address Trug &Co., Augusta, Me. 


AGENTS * WANTED. 
for the rich! 


AGENTS WANTE illustrated ant 


only complete aud authentic history of the great tour of 


GRANT AROUND & WORLD 


ae af Eateses, Rare Gate wee 

ion people ard ie thie ts the cnanee 

lire tomake money. Beware of “ catch- your 

tions. sed for circulars and extra terms to 
Address NaTIONAL PUBLISHING Philadelphia, 











For New Terms for|* 
1880 see page 29. 





SOAP 
ONE CENT A POUND. 


Shave Gre bars HURD'S AMMONIA AND BORAX 
SOAP in three quarts boiling water; when tho’ orougbly 
dissolved, add three gallons cold water, stir well an 
pet & in a cool place for 24 hours, when you will pave 

40 to SO pounds of PURE WHITE SOFT SOAP. 


HURD’S 


AMMONIA AND BORAX SOAP 
is Beautifully White and Perfectly Pure 


and can be used for all purposes of the Laundry or the 
Toilet, Each bar is = jeappee in tinfoil, with full direo- 
tions for varied use: 


We will db t 5 p resales 
of gril oond by ex trrency, Draft. P.O. Order, or 
Registered Letter, a TRIAL Box. containing 25 bara, 
enh weighing thrve-quarters of a pound, 
HURD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
149 Reade Street. New York; 
111 South Water Street, Chicage. 
ee —— f 
a ‘CREAT. SUCCESS! 40,000 sol colds 
HEADLEY’S wendertully popular 
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is pronounced by the General's intimate fri 

the best lovey yA Mid are a 
success 0 Siity: 

want ON 


O MORE AGENTS AT. QNCE!! 


EWARE of imitati 
Jaa Ly aa Teeven, — seete cel portratt of Gran wd 
“J mrticilare ff Stora denring hem. 

i Street, Chicago, DL 


“AGENTS WANTED futis'tortty 


hiladelphia, Pa., or 86 La tails’ Bureet. 
complete and authentic history of the great 


GRANT AROUND E WORLD 


Agents. NATIONAL PusLisnine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ACENTS WANTED-675 to 8150 Per Month, 











ouse-keeper’s 
fg ne er ey 
ia every olty home B 
NEEDED 8 tony fog BY Yoceel 
Sarees 5.0. 4 Go, Pnusdelphia, Pa Pa. 


GENTS! READ THIS 


We will pay Agents a of aliens ot Sive wd 


month and expenses — a 
sien, x ome our new and "onde aS even We 
mean wiIERMAN & CO. Marshall, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 


CHEAPEST BIBLES Eis 'yrhet Age. 


Donen Ty eae CASH 


WANTED. — feo es EWETT, my bythe nated 
author, W. M. Thayer. The editions sell than 
we can supply them. James H. Earts, 














$5 to920"zies amos boank ae 
$777 AAAS 8 SRN Tiapaaes hates 





TRAVEL. 
NEW York oA BASSE Es LA: yew LINE. 


for TRENTON AND PH ELPHIA. 
Ferry station in wvalton Jewell’ whart, foot of 


For Station corner Ninth and Green Fare Seweate, 08 Fe, 
9:00", 11:15 a.m; 190, 420, S40, 05, 39 8. Oe 

day at 6:45 A. M; 5:80, 18 miei pon 
‘or Station co or’ Third and Streets, at 

9:00, 11:15 a. m; 1, —_ 60, 7:15 P. wu. . On Sun- 

da eee 4 LE 


i rset ow 
_2rom Station Phila, & 


p60 ws 180, 18 

id Green Streets, at 720°, 9:30 a. mt 12:1 ie 30 

5:40, raed 12 P.m On Sunday at 6:0, 13 

pen am; 

130, § $0, B25. THO as iis rae Sunday at 6:25 4m; 

““ Denotes ay bt Case attaches. 

eusent Monde Naat 0-40, 820. 1c Tes et 1300 240 Cie, 
very ton 00 F.0. On Bu 120, 0:15 a. mj oie 
“Connec cine 2 City station to and 

from Brooklyn and Erie 


Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty Street, Nos. a. 4 
1. ,957 Broedway, and at the principal hotel 
Wharf, Brooiya t, and Annex POmce, Jewell’s 


yn. 
afer Co. (Dodd’s Express) will call for 
MACS vege from hotel oF or Fenidence to desti- 
Bation. plication can Broadway, 
New York, and No. 4 Court Street, 
ive théne ae tele in connection with the 

Bell” Te one and Law Te legraph. 

. Pn P. BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent. 


Anchor Line U. $. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 


ia. Feb. 14th, 5 Pp. mu. | Anchoria..Feb. 88th, 7 a. 
Delivia, ‘Feb. 2st, 1 P. M. Lyp-+5 ‘March 6th, 1 P. = 
Cabins, $60 Excurs! t reduced rates. 


Second Cabin, $40. Stecrage, 638. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Alsatia. .Feb. 14th, 8 a. m. = | Ome. .Feb. 21st, 1 P. m, 
Cabins, $55 and 665. Ex: tickets at reduced rates. 
HENDERSON aaevanme, Agents, 

7 Bowling Green. 


CUNARD LINE. 


NOTICE. 
With the view of —— the chances of col- 
lision, the steamers of this li: &@ specified course 
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NOTICES 


@” All communications for the Ea torial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

¢@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
thewrriter; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t®™ We Go not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 








Ch Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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. DIETETICS FOR LENT _ 


‘I's is Bot our title, selected to express 
any contempt for the notion that the Lord 
is propitiated by fish and eggs; but is one 
which we take from an able Catholic paper 
which writes on the subject. The facts 
which it briefly gives are of interest, and 
indicate the gradual amelioration which 
Romanism is undergoing, but which it, of 
course, denies, while enjoying it. 

As lately as 1856, in this state and in 
New Jersey, and we presume all through 
the country, no flesh meat was permitted 
from the Thursday before Palm Sunday 
till Easter Sunday, making ten consecutive 
days of abstinence, including Palm Sunday. 
In 1857 flesh meat was permitted on Palm 
Sunday and at the principal meal of Tues- 
day in Holy Week. A few years afterward 
it was allowed on Mondays and all Thurs- 
days except Holy Thursday. Asa general 
rule, in the West, Wednesdays and Fridays 
are the only days in which flesh meat is not 
allowed. 

Here has been a very great relaxing of 
the stringent ritualism of Catholic Lent. It 
is one of those matters that are under 
the discretion of the several bishops, and 
they are quite willing to yield to the grow- 
ing sentiment that the Lord does not set 
so much store by ritualism as was once sup- 
posed. A similar relaxation is occurring 
as to the number of those who are exempted 
from observing rules of dietetic piety. But 
he would make a great mistake who should 
imagine that with the decrease of dietetic 
piety in the Catholic Church there is any 
loss of spiritual piety, for such is certainly 
not the fact. 

A similar progress appears in the 
matter of butter. Butter is allowed 
in Lent, but other animal fat has been 
forbidden. This has been unfortun- 
ale for those who take their meals in 
restaurants, where to a great extent oleo- 
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margarine takes the place of butter. ‘‘A 
first-class Broadway hotel, to our knowl- 
edge,” says The Freeman's Journal, ‘has 
used ‘oleomargarine,’ and people have ad- 
mired the flavor of the ‘butter’! Having 
certain knowledge, at a celebrated down- 
town restaurant, that the ‘savory butter’ 
was ‘ oleomargarine’—made from the beef- 
fat of beeves—we could not use it on 
Fridays.” This, of course, is a serious 
matter for those whe have no objection 
themselves to oleomargarine, but think 
that the Lord disapproves of it. But the 
New Jersey Catholics do not have the least 
trouble in this matter. Their excellent 
bishop relieves them completely, by allow- 
ing them to eat not butter only in Lent, but 
‘‘dripping of any kind,” which easily in- 
cludes any suspicious butter. Doubtless 
Bishop Corrigan’s example will in a few 
years, be followed by the incumbents of 
the other dioceses, and so another step will 
be taken toward relieving Catholicism in 
America of this most unreasonable relic of 
ascetic ritualism, which has not a particle of 
ers in the Word of God. 





SENATOR DAVIS ON THE GENEVA 
AWARD. 


SenaTok Davis last week made au 
elaborate speech in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States on the bill pending before the 
Senate for the distribution of the remainder 
of the Geneva Award, amounting to $9,553, - 
800. The salient points of the speech are 
the following: 

1. That the United States, for itself and 
for those it represented, submitted what 
were known as ‘‘the Alabama claims” 
to the Geneva Tribunal. 2. That this Tri- 
bunal decided that all these claims should 
be excluded from consideration except 
those for direct losses growing out of the 
destruction of vessels and their cargoes by 
certain specified insurgent cruisers. 3. 
That the claims of msurance companies for 
losses paid by them were insisted upon 
by our Government, and were recog- 
nized by the Tribunal and made a 
part of the basis of the award. 4. That 
the indemnity for losses was decreed to be 
paid by, Great Britain only in those cases in 
which she was declared to be in fault. 5. 
That the United States and all individual 
claimants are bound by the award, as it 
was made under the stipulations of a treaty 
6. That the United States should distribut: 
the fund to those for the payment of whose 
claims it was awarded, and who, therefore, 
have tle equitable title to it 7. That the 
claim of the owner of a destroyed vessel or 
cargo is property, and, hence, susceptible 
of a valid transfer to other parties. 8. 
That the claim of the insurance companies 
that paid the owners of such destroyed 
property as fora ‘‘ total loss is as valid in 
law and conscience as would be that of the 
owners had they taken out no polices of 
insurance.” 

This is a summary of the conclusions 
drawn from the argument which, as Senator 
Davis said, would control his vote in re- 
gard to the pending bill. The bill revives 
the Court of Commissioners of Alabama 
Claims, and, unlike the law of 1874, author- 
izes and directs this court to consider the 
claims that may be presented by insurance 
companies, and to decree to them such a 
portion of the fund as will cover the losses 
which they paid to the parties whom they 
insured and to whose rights they succeeded 
by a well-known principle of law. Senator 
Davis is in favor of paying these losses, 
which, if paid, would absorb the larger part 
of the undistributed balance of the fund, 
His argument upon this point is, in our judg- 
ment, entirely conclusive. 

The truth is that the Government of the 
United States, though acting as a govern- 
ment in making its demand for injuries in- 
flicted upon its citizens in the destruction 
of their property, received the award as a 
virtual trustee for the parties whose in- 
juries constituted the basis of the demand. 
This fundamental principle pervades the 
whole transaction, from beginning to end 
These parties were invited to make an ex- 
hibit of their losses, and among them in- 
surance conpanies were invited to do so; 
and they did so, swelling the aggregate of 
the award some five or six millions beyond 
what it would otherwise have been. The 
losses paid ‘by them were computed by the 











Tribunal, and the Government received 
the money therefor from Great Britain, 
What right, then, has it to withhold this 
money from the insurance companies, any 
more than from any other parties whose 
losses were computed in making up the 
award? None whatever. It is simple 
robbery to do so. 

The fact that insurance companies, on 
the whole, made money during the war, if 
it be a fact, is no reason why they should 
be robbed of their equal rights. The Gen- 
eva Tribunal awarded the fund to cover the 
actual losses in the specific instances shown 
in respect to which Great Britian was ad- 
judged to be in fault; and whether the par- 
ties who suffered these losses made more 
money during the war than they lost is a 
question with which the Tribunal had notb- 
ing to do and with which Congress has 
nothing todo. The Government received 
the money on a well-defined basis and for 
clearly-defined purposes; and it has no 
right to disregard the basis or apply the 
money to any other purposes. It cannot 
do so and yet be an hom st and just gov- 
ernment. It cannot do so without a per- 
version of the trust committed to 
its hands. The bill pending before the 
Senate has the cardinal merit of being an 
honest bill, and it is to be hoped that 
Congress will be sufficiently honest to 
pass it, and thus do the right thing. 


Better late than never. 
a ——————— 


THE EXTENSION OF OUR SCIEN- 
TIFIC SURVEYS. 


A PROPOSITION is now before the Senate 
at Washington, which, if adopted, will 
have a very great influence on the future 
of science in this country. All our readers 
are familiar with the excellent and valuable 
work that has been done, during a number 
of years past, by the several systems of 
geological surveys that have explored and 
opened the treasures and resources of our 
Western territories. We suppose, also, 
that all are aware that about a year ago 
these several surveys were cousolidated 
under one head, for the purpose of giving 
unity to the whole system, upon a pro 
gamme arranged by the leading body of 
scientists in the country, the National 
Academy of Sciences The design of that 
body, and the languaye of the bill in which 
its propositions were embodied and adopted, 
wus that the field of scientific exploration 
by the United States tvovernment should 
be, as before, the *‘ Pubiic Domain” —~7. ¢,, 
the territories and unorganized lands But 
very soon after the new system had been 
organized a bill was introduced, during 
the extra session, to allow the chief geol- 
ogist to ‘‘extend his examination into the 
states.” This amendment passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate. 

There is uo question that the passage of 
this amendent will involve a great change 
in the whole method of scientific explor- 
ation in Qiis country. The question is 
wheiher that change is to be for good or 
for evil. Itis urged upon Congress with 
the plea that it will be of great advantage; 
that the pregent irregular and disconnected 
state surveys will be replaced or supple- 
mented by an organized and unified system, 
which will fill up the gaps in our geolog- 
ical atlases and set at rest a variety of per- 
plexing and unsettled questions among 
scientists. . 

At first sight. this seems very plain and 
very promising. The ends so proposed 
would be most desirable. But this is only 
one side; and there are many serious con- 
siderations which ought at least to be 
weighed with great care and much deliber- 
ation before the Government is committed 
to this far-reaching change of policy. 

In the first place, it is regarded by lead- 
ing members of the National Academy as 
not fair to that eminent body that its care- 
fully ordered plan be so spon modified 
in a manner that changes altogether its 
character and its scope. 

In the next place, a grave political ques- 
tion arises as to the propriety of the General 
Government’s assuming work of this kind 
in the states. Itis understood that much 
of the pressure for this extension of the 
Uuited States Geological Survey comes from 
the South, where in many of the states it 
would be a great economy and convenience 
to have explorations made without any 
expense to them; and in this matter, where 
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a saving of money could be effected, they 
would make no complaint of the much. 
dreaded ‘‘ Federal interference in state 
affairs.” But many of the states have bad 
surveys of their own; and the local advan- 
tages thence arising have been secured by 
the local administration, and not by the 
aid of the General Government. This is 
the American theory, and every new depart 

ure therefrom should be watched. 

But, if this policy be once begun, it must 
overspread th@land. What is done for one 
section must be done for all. The state 
surveys have been carried on heretofore 
only with great difficulty and exertion in 
the matter of sccuring appropriations from 
the legislatures. Once let the United States 
Survey begin work in oue state, and the 
cry for its operation would go up from 
every other. No further appropriations 
could be secured in the states, and all 
would be thrown upon the General Govern- 
ment, thenceforth. Thisis so plain that he 
who runs may read it; and, hence, the pro- 
posed amendment will work an entire revol- 
ution in American science. 

The gravest objection, however, is that 
such « unified system wouid tend to the 
crushing out of scientific independence. 
Those who have seen and known what is the 
overshadowing and overpowering influence 
of scientific authority, whether joined to 
ofticial headship of a survey or not, can 
alone estimate the magnitude of this peril. 
The assistants on surveys must frequently 
modify or suppress their own well-formed 
opinions, to conform to the views of their 
chief. Private observers are often frowned 
upon aud kept down by the jealousy of 
official members of a survey. But under 
our existing system the independent state 
authority hasserved as a help in this mat- 
ter. The facts or the men that are not 
recognized or welcomed in one state find 
their chance under another, and independ- 
ent publication, honorable competition, 
and the free comparison of varying views 
secures the cause of truth. But under one 
compact official system—no matter by whom 
or how ably conducted so long as scientists 
are fallible men—there would be little or 
no opportunity for any man to be heard 
who stood outside of the official circle. 
This tendency is already seen in the fact 
that, while a few leading scientists, like 
Prof. Dana, oppose this‘extension, there is 
a general indisposition to speak. No man 
who should oppose this project could 
hope, if it succeeds, for any favor or 
recognition 

The last objection to be wuted, murcover, 
is the almost inevitable entrance of the 
elements of politics and patronage into so 
great w system of appointments and of 
power. On this, as well as the previous 
grounds, the proposal is liable to the grav- 
est objections, and it ought not to be adopt- 
ed without the most full and mature con- 
sideration. 
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Etlitorix! Notes, 


Tue Observer says ii proposes to take a step 
forward in its discussion of the Bible and 
science. It needs to. We shall wait to see 
what it is. After a considerable tirade 
to prove THE INDEPENDENT rationalistic, and 
to show that men who hold with Dr. Dorner 
that the story of the Fail is allegorical are 
enemies of the Bible, it concludes with a 
threat, which, of course, is not a ‘‘thumb- 
screw”’ 

‘It remains for us to consider the duty of 
trustees of colleges in which these theories [of 
Evolution] are said to be taught, and of 
parents whose children are seduced into infi- 
delity by such teaching.” 

A very intelligent college professor confirms 
our impression that Princeton is the college 
aimed at in this paragraph ; and he reminds us 
that only a very short time ago an effort was 
made by some of The Observer’s way of thinking 
to remove one of the most competent profess- 
ors in that institution on the ground that, 
though a Christian man and connected with 
the Church, some of his scientific beliefs are 
regarded as theological heresies. But President 
McCosh defended him manfully, and showed 
that to dismiss him would be a humiliating 
confession of intellectual weakness on the part 
of theology. Such a man may believe the 
whole supernatural story of Jesus Christ and 
trust in him as his saviour from sin; he may 
be intensely earnest in his labor for the con- 
version of sinners, and may be a faithful and 
successful missionary of the Gospel; but if 
his scientific theories do not agree with the 
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old aridities of what The Observer calle its 
thought, they are denounced as “‘infidelity.”’ 


SomETIMES, perhaps accidentally, Zhe Chris- 
tian Advocate discusses a matter of some im- 
portance to its denomination. Suddenly and 
most unexpectedly it burst out last week with 
an editorial on the Itinerancy, asubject which 
thoughtful Methodists are deeply interested in 
just Dow. Surprised at what we could not but 
consider an anachronism (being several years 
too soon), we were overwhelmed with the force 
of the article, which, if itdoes not settte the 
whole question, seems to render further dis- 
cussion of it superfluous. It is seen directly 
from the seven-column editorial that the 
problem is simply one of arithmetic. Why 
didn’t somebody think of this method before ? 
Well, the simplest things are always the dis- 
covery of great minds. The Advocate gathers 
together all the reasons it can find, pro and 
con, on the proposition to remove the limita- 
tion to the pastorate. Those on each side 
are briefly stated and numbered consecutively. 
This being done and the results before you, to 
determine on which side the decision lies, you 
take the total of reasons for removal and the 
total against, and proceed to compare them. 
Here are, first, 37 reasons in favor of removal, 
avery large number, surely; but, turning to 
the other list, you find there are 46 reasons 
against removal. You decide at once, there- 
fore, that, as 46 is greater than 37, judgment 
must be given ayainst removal. The case, on 
the other side, would seem to be almost, if 
not quite, hopeless. There is only one possi- 
ble chance that we can see. It is for all the 
friends of removal to go to work diligently 
searching for additional reasons to add to the 
87. If; they can secure ten, which will pass 
muster, they may yet win. It is another case 
of 8 to 7, and what can you doaboutit? We 
own that we are pleased with the generosity 
shown in the concluding paragraph. After 
having so handsomely defeated the friends of 
removal, it is a noble act to offer concurrence 
in a plan to extend the pastoral term to six 
years. Perhaps this proposition may soon be 
put to the same test as the other. The major- 
ity must win. 


Wuat the Liberal League has come to may 
be seen from the fact that the decent members 
of it, who formed it first to express their con- 
victions and who withdrew into a rival League 
when they found that the old organization had 
gone overtothe defense of indecency—these 
decent members, we say, who gave the League 
all the character it had, and who bad great 
hopes once of regenerating the country from 
priestly domination thereby, have now given 
up their name. Their directors have adopted 
this tremendous arraignment of the organiza 
tion which they founded : 

** Voted, That, in the judgment of this Board, 

the name ‘ National Liberal League’ has be 
come so Widely and injuriousiy associated in 
the public mind with attempts to repeal the 
postal law prohibiting the circulation of 
obscene literature by mafl—with the active 
propagandism of demoralizing aud liceutious 
social theories, and with the support of 
officials and other public representatives who 
ure on ood grounds believed to have been 
guilty of gross immoralities—that it has been 
thereby unfitted for use by any organization 
which desires the support of the friends of 
‘natural morality.’”’ 
They have, accordingly, detinitely given up 
the name which they declare is no longer fit to 
be used by thefriends of “natural morality,’’ 
and will henceforth take the name of “Liberal 
Union.” Their auxiliary liberal unions now 
count but eight, and are at Boston, Albany, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Chelsea, Florence, Mass , 
Jacksonville, Ill., and Passaic City, N. J. 
We are sorry not to see Ithaca, N. Y., in the 
list. It had a famous local leagueonce. Can 
it be that its learned members prefer to cast 
in their lot with Bennett and Rawson and the 
obscene jail-birds? Wetrust the explanation 
is that they have become so much disgusted 
that they have disbanded. 





It is pleasant to see how gratefully the 
Catholic papers generally accept the munifi- 
cent gift of the proprietor of The Herald to 
starving Ireland. The only exception we have 
seen is The Catholic Union, which attacks him 
as a ‘“‘ weak, snobbish sycophant,” and asks: 

** Will the salve of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, for which but a handful of men can 
affirm that the giver will not in one way or an- 
other be reimbursed by those whom he has 
served—will the salve of that sum heal the 
wounds done to feelings by persistent cal- 
umpy and blind men’s eyes to the power be- 
hind the screen which moves the puppet’s 
show ?”? 

The man who writes in this way disgraces the 
Trish name. 


It is the Rev. J. P. Lesley who, in The Chris 
tian Register, explains a matter which some 
weeks ago the congress of theologians, radical 
and orthodox, that met in Joseph Cook’s par- 
lors found it impossible for them tosolve. He 


“ The justification of all forms of orthodoxy, 





then, is in the elemental constitution of the 
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human bein some factor native to the 
equation of the curve of man’s life. And this 
we call the love of the picturesque; losing 
which, indeed, men, even had they builded 
Babylons, would become cattle, grazing like 
Nebuchadnezzar in the surrounding fields.”’ 
This may be so, for we do not understand a 
word of it. But when Mr. Lesley makes a 
statement which we do understand, like this: 
‘“‘Had Dr. Hitchcock [formerly president of 
Amherst College] been an original thinker, a 
professional geologist, instead of an amateur, 
and a recent explorer of the Bad Lands of the 
West, he could hardly have failed to become a 
Unitarian,” 

then we feel like contradicting him. If he 
was not a professional geologist, then who of 
his day was? re 


Tue President, having been informed that 
certain persons, whom he styles ‘‘ evil-dis- 
posed persons,’’ have set on foot a plan to in 
vade the Indian Territory and gain forcible 
possession of the lands set apart for and be- 
longing to the Indians, by the solemn stipula- 
tions of treaties, has issued his proclamation 
forbidding all such movements, and giving the 
parties notice that he will defend the Indians 
in all their vested rights and take prompt 
measures to bring offenders to justice. 
This is a timely and very commendable act on 
the part of the President. It is timely be- 
cause it will probably nip the movement in the 
bud; it is commendable because it is just. 
The object of the plan is to force the throwing 
open of the territory to white settlement, 
probably in the interests of railroad 
schemes. The Indians would undoubtedly 
resist such an invasion upon their lands; and 
if the Government would not protect them, 
they would protect themselves by fighting the 
intruders, and in so doing they would have 
the right on their side. We are glad that the 
President proposes to stand with them in the 
maintenance of this right, and, if necessary, 
to use the army of the United States for this 
purpose. Nearly all our Indian wars have 
had their origin in the aggressions of white 
people upon the guaranteed rights of the 
Indians. The best way to stop the wars is to 
stop the aggressions, and this is to be done 
by the action of the Government. 


THE sigus are increasing that many Repub- 
licans in Pennsylvannia do not propose 
passively to submit to the gag-law which, under 
the form of the so-called unit rule, Senator 
Cameron managed to impose upon the dele- 
gates from that state to the Republican 
National Convention, to be held next June, at 
Chicago. These delegates were not only ap- 
pointed by the Harrisburg Convention, but 
were directed to vote as a unit for General 
Grant as a candidate for the Presidency, and to 
vote as aunit on every other question. This 
is simply an act of high-handed tyrauuy per 
petrated against a large section of the Repub- 
lican party of that state, and grossiy wisrep- 
resents the preferences of thousands and tens 
of thousands of Pennsylvania Republicans. it 
annihilates all the Blaine Republicans at « 
single blow, and makes the party falsely tu ap 
pearasa solid unit for General Grant. It is 
well known that this unity does not exist in 
Pennsylvania. The strong probability is that 
the majority prefer Senator Blaine as their 
presidential candidate ; yet, under the Cam- 
eron dispensation, their voice will be hushed 
into the silence of death. We have no antipa- 
thies against General Grant; but we believe 
in fair play, and do not believe that he can 
afford to accept a nomination thus secured. If 
the same sort of tactics shall be practiced in 
this state, with the same result, we do believe 
that the success of the Republican party in 
New York will be put in most imminent peril. 
If General Grant is to be the candidate, let 
him be such at the spontaneous call of the 
people, and not by the intrigues of political 
leaders. It is only upon such a call that he 
would probably be elected, and he should not 
for a moment think of accepting a nomination 
in its absence. The voters elect the President, 


Mr. T. M. Stnciarr, a merchant of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, who has taken great interest in 
the Ponca Indians, sends us the following ex- 
tract from a letter received from the Rev. A. 
L. Riggs, the well-known missionary of the 
Santee Agency. Mr. Riggs says: 

“T have delayed answering your letter until 
I could see Charley Le Clair, who was Ponca 
interpreter at the time of the removal. He 
contradicts Cg. Kemble’s statements in several 
important points. He says that Col. Kemble 
placed no alternative before them, except that 
they must remove to the Indian Territory, will- 
ing ornot. He told them they must consent, 
for, whether they consented or not, they would 
have to go. He did tell them that if they 
went down to the Indian Territory to look at 
the country they must select a new home. 
They said they would go and see; but they, 
from first to last, said they would not choose 
any lands nor agree to move until they had 
visited Washington and had seen theirGreat 
Father, And this was one, perhaps the chief, 








reason why the chiefs broke away and returned 
on foot from the Indian Territory. Col. Kem- 
ble told them that they must choose a location, 
and they declared they would not, Le Clairsays 
they did ask for a pass, and Kemble said he 
would give no pass to deserters. Moreover, 
they did not steal away, as Kemble says. He 
saw them doing up their bundles and tried to 
dissuade them from going.” 


...» Weare glad to see in The Presbyterian an 
abstract of a lecture by Professor Macloskie, 
of Princeton College, on ‘‘ Modern Science and 
the Bible.” ‘This is what he says about Evolu- 
tion: 

‘“We might be disposed to favor the view 
that God has some provision in Nature for 
compensating for the extinction of some 
species by the evolution of others (as was 68ug- 
gested by Sir C. Lyell long before Darwin’s 
books were written), and we fail to see in 
Evolution anything inconsistent with any part 
of the Word of God; butin the present state 
of scientific knowledge there are strong con- 
siderations on both sides of the question, and 
whilst Evolution seems to be somehow parallel 
with the truth thoughtful men are suspending 
judgment, in the hope of furtherlight.” 

The following is well said : 

“Theological students are often equally 
ignorant of science, and link their religion to 
errors in science or to what is, at least, doubt 
fulscience. They thus aidinfidelsin their effort 
to identify the Bible with untenable scientific 
dogmas, and they quarrel with new discoveries 
that would clash against their opinions.” 

....-Somehow or other, people would insist 
on speaking of Dr. W. C. Gray as editor of 
The Interior, whether he was technically so or 
not. It is well, therefore, that he takes, in 
the last number, definite and responsible con- 
trol of the paper, with Drs. Patton, Halsey, 
and Thompson as editorial contributors. We 
congratulate him on this accession to his 
honor, if not to his labor. He has done what 
no other editor has done to put 7he Interior at 
the head of Presbyterian journalism in the 
country. With such an editor and tbree such 
editorial correspondents, Zhe Interior will be 
sure to remain sound in Orthodoxy, strong in 
discussion, fair in controversy, fearless in 
criticism, fraternal to all the faithful, and ter- 
rible to The Observer’. 

....-Dr. Crosby will enjoy the severe wit of 
the following. In a late address be said, as 


reported : 
“T don’t think tfty generations will du 
away with race prejudices. The truth is 


that the colored man in the United States 
cannot be a man as he ought to be. Prejudices 
are against it. ‘The laboring classes, espe 
cially, are opposed to him However edu 
cated and refined he may be, society puts him 
into the kitchen 


Thereupon The Christian Recorder (Afvienn 
Methodist) retorts ; 

‘* We can ouly say thatthe wan who bas no 
more faith in the power of the Gospel than is 
here evineed should stop preaching. The con- 
seientious Murray, of Boston, stopped for « 
far Jess reason.”’ 

Phe Blaite Wovement sceins tu be eather 
funy atvebyth very last, ab the expense of the 
Girabt wovemeut. Especially is this trne of 
Pennsylvania, where Senator Cameron’s at 


tempt to dictate the support of Grant upon 
the delegates ts likely to be foiled by the eu- 
terprise of The Tribune iu bringing to light the 
real wishes of the Republican committee-men 
of the counties and townships of that state. 
li had received, up to last Monday morning, 
anawers from 738 of the 2,600 commiltee-men; 
and of these 571 are for Blaine as first choice, 
130 for Grant, while there are not a dozen for 
any other candidate. 

.... The Central Presbylerian has heard 
‘strong statemerts’”’ to the effect that ‘‘ there 
is laxity of doctrine among a portion of the 
clergy of the Synod of Long Island on the 
question of the future retribution of the 
wicked’; and it now for the second time 
asks The Observer and The Evungelist to give it 
information on the subject. We hope they 
will, as they ought to know. Some time ago 
considerable anxiety was expressed in this 
direction ; but we had supposed that the Syn- 
od had been purged by the transfer of the 
suspected heretic to another communion. 


.--** Them pious eats awful’ is the point 
of an old story. It is a matter of long obser- 
vation that them Holiness folks boast awful. 
The editor of their organ never hides his 
achievements under a newspaper, and the fol- 
lowing, with which he begins his last editorial, 
is only what we have read from his pen scores 
of times, with variations of form: 

‘* We have not, in all our former experience, 
seen a more glorious revival than that which 
has broken out in the Trinity M. EZ. Church, 
South, Charleston, 8. C., where we have been 
laboring for some weeks past.’”’ 


-.--The Albany Argus says: ‘‘The Repub- 
licans of New York may deprive themselves 
of the right to vote for electors for President 
and Vice-President this year by legislative 
device, if-they want to. The Democratic party 
of New York will vote for electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, in any event, in the 
old-fashioned way, and the declaration of the 





popular vote will be sent on tn the usual 


way.’’ We do not exactly see how “the 
Democratic party” will do all this in the 
event that the Argus supposes. 


..--If they believe bim innocent, then Dr. 
Dix and Dr. Potter have doue nobly in stand- 
ing by the side of that priest Cowley, who has 
been on trial for abusing and starving chil- 
dren. It must have been something better 
than the esprit de corps of professional fellow- 
ship which led them to do it and they deserve 
much praise. Still, the record of Mr. Cowley 
in The Sheltering Arms, then in The Shep- 
herd’s Fold, and finally in the Children’s 
Fold has not been such as to inspire great 
confidence. 


.. +. The heartiest thanks of all good citizens 
are due to Mrs. President Hayes for the perti- 
nacity with which she has insisted upon ex 

cluding wines from all state dinnerg_at the 
White House. The reception to the MBromat 

ic Corps, Feb. 10th, was by general consent 
the most brilliant ever given, and yet not a 
guest was tempted by a drop of any intoxicat- 
ing liquor. ‘‘ What an air of purity it gives to 
an entertainment!’ remarked a distinguished 
lady connected with a foreign embassy. 

.... A leading Cherokee Indian is reported as 
saying that the Cherokees will toa man fight 
rather than submit to any Dill passed by 
Congress which shall territorialize them, make 
them simply citizens of the United States, and 
break up their tribal systems. We have no 
doubt that Indian citizenship is the ultimate 
solution of the Indian problem; yet the ques- 
tion must be handled very carefully and 
should be handled in consistency with our 
treaty obligations toward the Indian. 


....The strategy of Speaker Randall, prac- 
ticed with the cousent and approval of the 
leaders of both parties, to prevent Congress 
man Weaver, of Iowa, from offering his Green 
back resolutions in the House of Represent- 
atives, is simply a mean and cowardly game 
to dodge the issue. It is violative of hisrights 
as a member of the body. The proper course 
is to let him offer the resolutions, and then vote 
them down, which is just what the majority 
lack the courage to do. 


...To the charge that Secretary Sherman is 
a trimmer the Springfield Republican replies: 
‘He trimmed the Resumption Act until he 
got it through Congress and made it a law, 
when under the same circumstances Bayard 
and Sehurz would have defeated it.” It is 
characteristic of a wise statesman to get all he 
ean, even if he cannot get all that he would. 
Phe trouble about these “‘thumb-screws” 
which The Interior says that The Observer has 
its hande full of is that it is like old Giant 


Pagan iu ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”” An honest 
straneer comes along, and it tries to seize him 
by the hand and clap on the thumb-screws ; 
but. it ls too feeble to bold him and can only 
rattle its wachtoes aad make faces. 


he Democrats, having been foiled fathetr 
plot tu steal the State of Maine, are now trying 
to steal Miunesota, by unseating Mr. Wash 
burn, and giving his seat to a Democrat, so as 


to obtaina majority in the House of Repre 
sentatives on a vote by states, in the event 
that the choice of President should go to the 


House. 

...Princeton College has a way of Lestow- 
ing its honors not simply at Commencement, 
but at any time that it feelslikeit. It has just 
given General Di Cesnola, director of the Me 
tropolitan Museum of Art, the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, and it never conferred the degree 
more worthily. Art and archwology deserve 
this recognition. 

...Mr. Bright says that there are ten 
thousand land-owners in Ireland, and six 
hundred thousand tenants who cultivate but 
do not own the land. This is at the average 
rate of sixty tenants to one land-owner. It is 
not surprising that the tenants should be rest- 
less under such a dispensation of the social 
system. 

...-Mayor Kalloch, the Kearneyite mayor of 
San Francisco, proposes that all that part of 
the city in which Chinamen almost exclusively 
reside should be declared a public nuisance; 
which simply means that Chinamen should be 
driven out of the city. This is the way in 
which His Honor would keep our treaty with 
China. 

.... They will have a happy commencement 
at Rochester next summer. The institution 
was in great need, and it was proposed to raise 
two hundred thousand dollars for its endow- 
ment. Two hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars bas already been secured, chiefly in large 
sums, from wealthy friends. 

_...It, is fortunate for the country that 
presidential elections do not occur oftener 
than once in every four years, since the main 
business of Congress at thésession immediate- 
ly preceding such an election is to elect the 
next President. To this the present Congress is 
no exception. 

....A recent canvass of the students in the 











various departments ef Yale College shows 
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561 Republicans, against 112 Democrats and 49 
Independents. Among the theological students 
there are fifty Republicans, nine Independents, 
and not a single Democrat. These figures are 
suggestive. 

.«»» There is some show of a returning seuse 
of justice in the bill of Congressman Deering, 
of Iowa, which proposes to compensate the 
Ponca Indians for the lands which were virtu- 
ally stolen from them in 1877. The bill appro- 
priates $180,000 for this purpose. 


....If the legislature of South Carolina 
shall pass the bill requiring every voter to 
write his own name on the registry list, the 
immediate effect will be to disfranchise the 
majority of the present voting population. 
This is the purpose of the bill. 


... The tramp law of Connecticut is clean- 
ing the @pmps out of that state and lessening 
the expenses of the towns. There ought to be 
such a law in every state. 





Publisher's D epartment, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equais Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 
‘THe success of Hector Berlioz’s great work, 
‘La Damnation de Faust,” as given by the 
Symphony Society last Saturday evening and 
at the previous rehearsal, was instantaneous 
and unequivocal. Steinway Hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity. Toaccommodate those 
who could not gain admission, another per- 
formance will be given, on Wednesday even- 

ing of this week, at the same place. 








Mr. Giotthold Carlberg’s Grand Symphony 
Cancert, to be given at Chickering Hall on 
Baturday evening, February 28th, will be one 
of the most important musical events of the 
season, Meyerbeer’s music to his brother's 
tragedy of ‘‘ Struensee” will be performed, 
and a poem descriptive of the music will be re- 
cited by Miss Genevieve Stebbins. The harp 
ebligato will be played by Mme. Chatterton- 
Bohrer, the tenor solo will be sung by Mr. 
Fritsch, and there will be a chorus of male 
voices. 


Tue Stockholder for Feb. 10th says, regard- 
ing the Dunkin Mine, on Frver Hill, Leadville, 
Col.: ** The Dunkin Mining Company, which 
was Organized last October, has already paid 
three dividends, and a fourth will be paid on 
the lst proximo. Of the group of rich mines 
on the east part of Fryer Hill, five in number, 
the two as yet most famous are the Little Pitts 
burgh and the Robert E. Lee. The Dunkin lies 
between these and immediately adjoining the 
Matchless and the Climax, the Aimee lying be 
tween the latter and the Little Pittsburgh. Ali 
these have developeé rich ground, while the 
development in the Dunkin has established its 
claimsto great richness. A part of the prop- 
erty was sold in the first instance to Ex-Goy- 
ernor Rice, Hon. John B. Alley, Senator 
Blaine, Lieut.-Governor Tabor, of Colorado, 
and others; and more lately, on the acquisition 
of the remainder of the property, the organiza- 
tion was completed by the selection as officers 
of the following gentlemen: Henry H. Stotes- 
bury, of New York, president and treasurer; 
Hon. A. H. Rice, of Boston, vice-president. 
The other directors are: Hon. John B. Alley, 
of Boston; Hon. H, A. W. Tabor, of Colorado; 
and Messrs. M. F. McLanahan, J. H. Stotes- 
bury, and E. H. Potter, of New York. E. 0. 
Roff is secretary. Office of the Company, 346 
Broadway, Rooms 3 and 4.” 








Tue special attention of those about to paint 
their buildings is directed to the mixed paints 
mide by the Chisago White Lead and Oi] Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill. These Hquid cottage 
colors embrace twenty-five shades, ready for 
the brush, and, besides being sold at reason- 
able prices, are now sold in large quantities 
throughout the West. These paints are thick 
and heavy-bodied, but for work that does not 
require an extra heavy coat they can be thinned 
and still color well. The great characteristic 
of these paints consists in the stock used, in 
the process adopted for grinding the white 
Jead and colors in the body of the paint, and in 
their density and covering properties. The 
Company also manufacture barn, bridge, and 
fence paints. Cirenlars may be had free. 





Tue New York Family Story Piper is now 
being rapidly introduced into many homes 
throughout the country. It is publishéd in 
this city, and will be sent to any address for 
four months for One Dollar. The “ Musical 
Album,” containing many popular airs, will 
at the same time be sent free. See advertise- 
ment, on page 13. 


EEE 
CHRISTMAS!!!—Tar Great, Ho.ipar 
Guts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. STEPHEN F. 
Wuitman & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
mc 


SprriruaLttsm.—Readers of Cook’s Lecture 
on Spiritualism should send forthe ‘‘ Key to 
Ghostism.”’ a new work, explaining the phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism on patural and phi- 
Josophical grounds. ‘Price. $1.50.) Address 
the publishers, S. R. Wetts & Co., 737 Broad- 
way, New York. Sve advertisement. 

——_— 


bonvek’s Farmw ANwuAL, en illustrated cal- 
alogue of garden, farm, and flower seeds, con- 
tatus much foteresting and valuable reading- 
natter, and will be sent free to subscribers of 
Yuna INDEPENDENT by addressing W. ALTES 
Bunres, 221 Church &t., Philadelphia, Penn. 





the Clothier, of this city and Brooklyn. Since 
he began to retail clothing, in February, 1868— 
twelve years ago—Baldwin bas sold millions 
of dollars’ worth C. O. D., and to day he has 
vot a single dollar outetanding—a result such 
as we have never kuown before. No wonder 
Baldwin the Clothier leads the retail clothing 
trade of the two cities. 


A SOLID INSTITUTION. 

NEARLY every policyholder in a life insur- 
ance company makes a point of examining 
critically the annual statements of the institu- 
tion in which he is insured. A statement, then, 
should not only be intelligible to insurance ex- 
perts, but should be comprehended, as well, in 
its mort minute details by the ordinary policy- 
holder. The New York Life Iusurance Com- 
pany should, therefore, be congratulated for 
its perfectly clear and lucid statement, which 
ix published on another page. The Company 
was never stronger than itis to-day. It stands 
on & most solid financial basis, as will be most 
clearly seen by examining the thirty-fifth an- 
nual report. The assets a year ago were $36,- 
837,295.28. To-day they are $38,996,952.66—an 
increase of $2,150,657.43. The surplus ona 
fonr-per-cent. interest basis, a year ago, was 
$2,811,436.64. At the beginning of the present 
year it was $3,120,371.48—another solid gain of 
$308,934.84. The surplus on a four-and-a-half 
percent. basis, the standard adopted by tte 
State of New York, is over seven million dol- 
lars—a fact that proves beyond question the 
solidity of the New York Life. As a proof of 
the judicious manner in which the assets have 
been invested, it may be remarked that the 
accrued and unpaid interest onthe first of Jan- 
nary was $317,989.11—being less than one per 
cent. on investments. Another important item 
is the fact that agents’ balances on the Ist of 
January ($22,199.23) were less than four tenths 
of one per cent. on premium income. A com- 
parison of the revenue account of the past two 
years shows that the premiums received for 
year ending January Ist, 1879, were $5,725,566. - 
78, and for year ending January Ist, 1880, were 
$6.093,036.16, an increase for last year of $277,- 
469.388. The interest receipts for the same 
Periods were $1,948,665.13 and $2,083,650, an 
increase during the past year of $84,984.87, 
The total increase in income has, therefore, 
been €362.454.25. The New York Life is ex- 
ceptionally conspicuous in the fact that its 
total Income for the year 1878, as well as 1879, 
was larcer than before the panic in 1873. It 
is worth while to add that the interest is 
about five and a half per cent. on average net 
assets. The disbursements for the past vear 
are for death losses about a million and a half 
dollars, a decrease over previous year of $117,- 
821.39. The endowments paid for year ending 
January Ist, 1880, are $1,015,256.22, an increase 
of $342,204.48 over previous year. Other pay- 
ments were Hkewise made to policyholders last 
year of over two millions, making the total 
disbursements to policyholders for 1879 exactly 
$4,821,490.41. These payments for the year 
were over eighty percent. of preminmsreceived 
In regard to the Habilities, it should be stated 
that the .reserve has been made about four 
milliou dollaré larger than the state law re- 
quires, and that “the reported losses” and 
Pontine dividend fund, althongh only contin 
gent liabilities, are provided for in full, Dur 
ing the past year 5,524 policies have been 
issued, and the number now In force are 45,705, 
During each one of the last five years over a 
million aod @ half dollars bas been paid in 
death losses, and during the same period the 
surplus has been steadily increating. Special 
attention is directed to the fact that there has 
been an increase tn policies and insurance 
during 1879 and a decrease in death losses 
The New York Lite may well take pride tn the 
character Of its investments. When first 
mortgages On real estate are taken, Insurance 
on buildings to nearly amount of loana is 
likewise takeuw. The bonds and stocks are 
worth $811,520.98 more than cost, and all other 
loans are secured beyond question by thetr 
terms. Many more fact~ might be added to 
prove What a solid institution end how worthy 
of public patronage the New York Life Insur- 
ance Companv is: but the figures in the state- 
ment sveak for themeelves and further com- 
ment is unnecessary. That the New Vork Life 
stands in the very front rank among life tnsur- 
ance companies {s now an acknowledged fact 
Equally true is the fact that, in the hands of 
{te present officers and trustees, the Company 
wil] hold ite present high position. 

TI 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


An hovor to the State of Connecticut anu, 
in fuct, to the whole country is the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., Whose thirty-fourth annual state- 
ment is published on another page. The 
figures contained in the statement will be 
read with interest by the general public, as 
well as by the sixty or seventy thousand poli- 
cyholders of the Company and by the twenty 
thousand insurance agents belonging to differ- 
ent compavies throughout the country. The 
assets, which a year ago were forty-six anda 
quarter million of dollars, have been increased 
this year to $47,116,244.97. During the past 
year $5,750,441.67 have been received for pre- 
miums and $3,203,848.99 for interest and rents, 
making a total income of nearly nine million 
dollars, while the total amount paid to policy- 
holders during 1879 was $7,136,986.30, distrib- 
uted as follows: forclaims by death and ma- 
tured endowments, $3,745,265.54; surplus 
returned to policyholders, $1,885,264.97 ; and 
lapsed and surrendered policies, $1,506,455.88. 
The expenses of the year are all clearly enu- 
merated, and are even smaller than could 
naturally be expected in the management of 
so large a company. Indeed,special atten- 
tion should be directed to the fact that 
the ratio of expense of management 
to receipts during the past yearis only 6.54 per 
cent. The Connecticnat Mutual challenges 
comparison in this respect. A critical exam- 
ination of the assets calls out two remarks: 
one, the loans on real estate, of which we will 

ak later ; and the other, the fact that there 
ie not a dollar of premium in course of collec- 








worthy closeness with which the business of 
the Company is handled. In regard to the 
real estate investments, it is seen that the 
Company has first mortgages to the amount of 
$22,217,403.387. That this amount of money 
was carefully loaned and is now amply secured 
no candid man doubts; but, as the Company 
has been subjected to unreasonable and ma- 
licious attacks by certain papers on account 
of its real estate investments in the large cities 
of the West, the Company lately asked Insur- 
ance Commissioner Stedman, of the State of 
Connecticut, to make a personal and critical 
examination of these investments. He was 
asked to spare no means for a thorough, 
exhaustive, and impartial review of the 
same. Such an examination was made, and 
the result has just been published. We 
are glad to add that it is thoroughly satisfac- 
tory alike to the policyholders and officers. 
The president, Mr. Jacob L. Greene, says that 
this ‘‘examination, uprecedented for pains- 
taking and thoroughness, by competent and 
impartial men, at the lowest ebb in real 
estate which has been seen in nearly fifty 
years, shows that.had the Company’s assets 
been forced to sale at that point, there would 
have been a shrinkage of not more than 8 per 
eent. on its entire resources; and that it 
would then have had a clear surplus over all 
Nabilities of over $2,000,000 by the most rigor- 
ous standard of solvency. Such a result upona 
business conducted through all the great and 
perilous vicissitudes of the last thirty-four 
years, the enormous waste and destruction 
of a great war, followed by great inflation 
of currency and an equal contraction, and by 
a depression sharper and more prolonged than 
anything since the panic of 1837 and far 
worse than that, isa matterof wonder to the 


| thinking mind. and of profound satisfaction to 


those whose interests are involved. But the 
turning point in the great depression is 
reached and past. The great facts upon which 
the former and present managers of this Com- 
pany have confidently and calmly relied for 
ultimate resnits are working out those results 
with a certainty as absolute as pertains to any 
human affairs, and there is notin the mind of 
any competent person acquainted with the 
locality of these real estate investments and 
their character the slightest reason to appre- 
hend that, taking it as a bodv, this property 
will cause the loss of one dollar. Nay, more, 
there is no reason to dovbt that fn the near 
future this real estate will prove a source of 
absolute profit. And we congratulate our 
polievholders upon the highly satisfactory 
condition of their property, as demonstrated 
bv the sharpest tests in an hour {mmeasnrahly 
the most trying.’? So much may be said for 
the Companv that has paid to ite beneficiaries 
and policyholders over eivhty million dollars, 
and whore surplus by the Connecticat standord 
f< nearly three anda half million and by the 
New York standard about six and a half mil- 
Non dollars. 


a 
BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
TuHIs institation presents its annual state- 
ment to the public throvgh our advertising 
columns, to which we invite careful attention. 
Its aggregate asscts now amount to $1,750,310.- 
52, and a certiticate of the finance committee, 
aeccompanying the statement, affirms the 
‘‘full value’’ of the samé. The surplus as to 
policyholders is $257,484.10, from which a divi- 
dend will be paid, after March Ist, on each 
participating policy at the anniversary settle- 
ment of the premium. During the past ten 
years this company has paid to policyholders 
death losses amounting to one million four 
hundred thousand dollars, and one million 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
dividends and purchase values; also seven 
hundred and twenty-three thousand dollars 
for matured endowments. The whole record 
ot this company shows it to be fair and liber- 
al tn all its publie relations, 


KEY TO SUCCESS IN THE GARDEN. 

W. H. Rew, of Rochester, N. Y., whose 
name is becoming more widely and favorably 
known each year, by all interested in the cul- 
ture of flowers and vegetables, issues his 
beantifnlly illustrated catalogue, with colored 
plates, this season under the above title and in 
an entirely new dress throughout. It is 
crowded fall of interesting reading-matter and 
contains a list of everything desirable for the 
garden, at reasonable prices. It should bein 
the hands of all our subscribers. Send stamp 
to publisher for specimen copy. 








WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage, Expressage. and Carriage Hire. and oe 
Grand Unten Hotel, nearly opposite Grand 
tral Depot. 350 elegant rooms reduced to $1 and up- 
ward perday. Elevator. Restaurent supplied with 
the best. Horse Cara, Stages 2d Eleva Railroad 


e 
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We are sure of it. There is no parallel to | tion. Everything ts accounted for to the last Fnow the Sturgis (Mich.) Weekly: “Mr. John.” 
the result of the business done by Baldwin | cent. This is ry illustration of the preis- | Brast, living in Sherman hoe ip, informed 


, 
us a few days ago that his feet had been so ter- 
ribly frost-bitten that he could hardly stand 
the pains caused thereby. He happened to 
think of St. Jacop’s O11, which he always 
keeps handy, rubbed his feet twice with the 
remedy, and the pain disappeared entirely. 
He not only values Sr. JJacon’s Or! as an un- 
excelled remedy for a great many other painful 
diseases, to which mankind is subject; but he 
also asserts that it is really invaluable for the 
many diseases horses and stook are subject to 
and which so often play havoc with the proe 
pects of the farmer and stock-raiser.” 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS. 

- THe farmers of the whole country are now 
making their usual plans for big crops, and 
they should devise liberal things if they ex- 
pect unusual prosperity. We know of no 
better way than to invest in good, well-known 
feitflizers, in order properly to enrich their 
grounds. The Matfield Fertilizer Company is 
a most reputable and successful concern. 
far as we know, we believe their fertilizers have 
given universal satisfaction. Those in want 
of the popular articte referred to should write 
for testimonials, prices, etc. See advertise- 
ment, elsewhere. 








Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 





INDIGESTION, DysPEPsia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED BeEF Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious vertices, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

roperties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 

itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 
Pease Bo Olt 


FATHER IS GETTING WELL. 
My daughters say: ‘‘How much better 
Father is since he used Hop Bitters.”” He is 
getting well after his long suffering from a 
disease declared incurable, and we are so lad 
that he used vour Bitters.”.—A Lady of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.—Utica Herald. 





So numerous are the testimonials in proof of 
the wonderful healing power of Warner's Safe 
Kidney and Liver Cure that it is not easy to 
select from among them. They relate to a 
great variety of disenses, some of them the 
worst which afflict mankind. 


DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 
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(TRADE MARE. } 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
plalaten Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 
9,000,000 Bottles 


sOoL SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Hovsroy St., Crry. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved = 





to all Depots. 
‘MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Cc HICKERING HALL. 





By eral uest, the 
ORIGINAL FISK ESIVERSI JUBILEE SINGERS 
will give their second concert fn 
CHICKERING HALL, 
at 8 o'clock, on 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEB. 2ist. 


Tickets, with reserved seate, 75 cents and 50 cents. 
For sale at Schubert’s Music Store, 23 Union Square. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. | __ 
BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. @ 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BRONCHINE. 
The accepted remedy for 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, AND PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 
THOUSANDS TESTIFY TO ITS MERITS AND CON- 
SIDER IT INDUSEEHSAPLS TO THE HOUSE- 


oO REMEDY TO BE RELIED UPON com- 
m cach ‘estivionials aa have been Ruruisned bY Our 


mosRELIER VFGETABLE ANTI-BILIOUS FILS 

















and 
RELIEF MANUFACTURING 00., 
46 Beaver Street. 





difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the 
dicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

Dear Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

few doses placed my stomach fn a condition to 
digest food, thereby relieving me of those distress! 
pains experienced by dyspeptics after eating; an 
although it at first caused occasional dizziness, this 
as disappeared on my continning its use. My 
igestion is now almost perfect and I feel 
benefited Yours, WM, A. PIERMAN, 
No. 233 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 
No. 4 West 97a St., NEw Yore 
Deak Siz :--Being troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use 0: be INDIAN BLOOD SYROP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cu . 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


INT AND LUNG DIS Ez 
LIVER COMPLAINS . U EAS 





ng - 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, T 
was relieved, and happy to Leas! that Il am well 
Mrs. 


. JENNIE LORD. 
PLA 
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Commercial, 
THE REFUNDING LOAN. 





Tue Committee of Waysand Means have 
agreed upon the outlines of a bill for 
refunding the five and six-per-cents., which 
will mature for payment on or before July 
ist, 1881. 
ponds, redeemable at the pleasure of the 


The plan is to issue refunding 


Government, after twenty years from their 
date, payable after forty years, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, to be paid quarterly, and 
in other respects similar to the bonds issued 
under the Refunding Act of 1870. Secretary 
Sherman at first took the ground that no 
bond bearing a less rate of interest than 
four per cent. could be successfully put 
upon the market. The events of the last 
sixty days have modified his views. The 
four-per cents, are now selling 
of about seven per cent., with a prospect of 
astill higher price. This indicates that a 
bond of three and a half per cent., with the 
time to run agreed upon by the Committee, 

would be taken at par. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, if we un- 
derstand the bill proposed to be drawn, is 
also to be authorized to issue Treasury 
notes for a temporary loan of $200,000,000, 
having the nature of exchequer bills or 
certificates of indebtedness, bearing interest 
at the rate of four per cent., running for 
various periods from one to ten years, with 
$20,000,000 of the same to be liquidated 
and canceled each vear, which notes are to 
used for redeeming a like amount of five 
and six-per-cent. bonds. This contemplates 
the actual payment of this amount of 
the public debt within the space of ten 
years, at the rate of $20,000,000 each year. 
It proceeds upon the assumption that the 
annual surplus of revenue will be sufficient 
for this purpose. 

This Treasury-note scheme, as an ap- 
pendage to the Refunding Bill, we do not 
regard as an improvement; but rather as 


a! a premium 


a disadvantage. It complicates, rather 
than simplifies the matter. If the two 


loans—the short one und the long ope—are 
concurrently placed upon the market, they 
wiil generate confusion in the minds of the 
people as to which is the better, and until 
the one is disposed of—if it ever is—the 


other will be likely to be neglected. If the 
Treasury notes are offered first, and the 
three-and-a-half per cents. are held in 


abeyance until these notes are exhausted, 
then valuable time will be lost in respect to 
the more important loan. It is wise not to 
undertake to do too many things at once, 
especially when one of the things to be 
done claims, on account of its importance, 
precedence over all the others. The Gov; 
ernment, if it has a surplus revenue with 
which to redecm its own bonds, can, like 
any other purchaser, from time to time go 
into the market and buy and cancel these 
bonds, and thus reduce the amount of the 
debt. This is what it has been doing for 
years. and we see no reason why it should 
not continue the practice, acting according 
to circumstances at the time of the action. 

Tf Congress desires to make a certainty of 
the refunding effort, then let this Treasury. 
note scheme be abandoned altogether, and 
substitute therefor a repeal of the one-per- 
cent. tax on the circulation of the national 
hanks. The effect of this would he to dis- 
pose the banks to become large purchasers 
of the  three-and-a-half-per-cents., with 
which to replace their five and six-per- 
cents., now held by the Government as a 
guaranty for their circulation and which 
will soon be called in for payment. The 
banks, upon this supposition, could afford 
to buy these bonds for this purpose, 
rather than the four-per-cents., with the 
premium on them. Their action would 
greatly aid the Government in marketing 
the new loan. The tax on circulation, be- 
sides being a war tax in time of peace, is 
unjust and oppressive to the banks, and 
through them to the mercantile communi- 
ty. It ought long since to have been re- 
pealed, and its repeal should now be a part 
of the plan for refunding the remainder of 
the public debt. The Government would 
in the end gaia more than it would lose 
thereby. 








DEY GOODS. 

Tue past week has witnessed a moder- 
ately active trade in nearly all departments, 
though current transactions were greatly 
restricted by the light available supply. 
The movement on account of former orders 
was very large and values were strong, 
while many prominent makes of staple 
fabrics were still further advanced. 

CoTTon Goops were in steady demand; 
but, owing to the small supply, transac. 
tions were generally confined to placing 
orders ‘‘at value” toarrive. The export 
movement comprised shipments of 1,879 
packages from this port, 200 packages from 
Boston, and 117 packages from other ports, 
in all 2,196 packages for the week; and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1889. . 16,791 p'k'g's, valued at. .$1.138,85 
Same time in 1879. “20,348 p'k'g’s, Valued at. my 4 


- 12s 
Same time in 1878. . .9.923 p’k'g’s, valued at 263,496 
Same time ig 1877. ...5,506 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 608,721 


Brown and bleached sheetings and sbirt- 
ings were in active request; but the supply 
is so small that the bulk of the business 
was done in orders to arrive. Prices were 
strong on all grades and many makes were 
marked higher. 

Cottonades were in brisk inquiry; but 
nearly all popular makes are sold ahead 
and current tfansactions were only moder- 
ate on this account. 

Cotton flannela were in steady request 
and prices were firm, with an upward tend- 
ency. 

Corset jeans were in libers) demand, 
while stocks are so uniformly light that the 
lately advanced prices are firmly main- 
tained. 

Denims and ducks were in large move 
ment on account of back orders, and the 
current demand was fairly active, with 
price es strong. 

Drills were in steady demand and firm. 

White goods were in fair demand for 
both plain and fancy makes of piqués, 
quilts, and towelings. 

Tickings were in good movement and 
prices were very firm. 

Print-cloths were active and firm. We 
anote 5c. for 64x64 cloths and 4éc. for 
56x60. 

Prints were in moderate demand for lead- 
ing makes of licht and medium fancies, 
shirtings, and solids. and prices were firm 
at the late advance. 

Printed lawns were active and firm 

Ginghams were active and nearly all the 
best standard mukes, as well as many lower 
grades, are sold ahead. 

Dress Goons were in active demand, but 
stocks of both worsted and cotton fabrics 
are so light that the dealings were almost 
entirely confined to placing orders to arrive. 

Woorren Goops were in steady demand 
and prices were firm, with » continued ris- 
ing tendency in many cases 

Faney cassimeres were in fair demand 
for low and medium heavy evrades aod 
many makes of union yoods ure sold 
ahe 

Cheviot suitings were in steady request. 

Worsted coatings were in liberal demand 
for all grade s of heavy weights. 

Overcoatings were active forall makes of 
fancy-hacked and rough-faced effects, and 
many of the leading productions are now 
entirely disposed or for the season 

Kentucky jeans were unchanged 

Satinets sold freely in both plain and 
printed effects 

Flannels and blankets were in steady de- 
mand and firm. 

Foreign Dry Goops have shown a fair 
degree of improvement in the importing 
branches of the trade: but this has heen 
almost entirely limited to specialt'e:, which 
have been liberally taken by «a few early 
buyers. Staple goods are generally quiet, 
though there has been some fuquiry for 
small lots for replenishing the broken 
stocks of near-at-hand jobbers: but in the 
new goods there is little or nothing doing, 
in the absence of offerings. Dress goods- 
rule quiet: but for some of the new fancies 
and novelties there has been an exellent 
requgst, considering the season. Black 
and ‘colored ecashmeres are inactive and 
ordinary fancies do not show any particular 
activity. Black and colored dress silks are 
generally quiet. 

The imports of foreign drv good at this 
port for the week amount to $2.336.319, 
showing 2 decrease of $792.004 as com- 
pared with last week, but $70,165 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last vear. The total of eoods marketed 
for the week is £2,676.757. or $340,488 
more than the imports 

Ee 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERC HANT AND. EVE RY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATE 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Bartlett, F.... 36 
mead 33 
Ballou & Son. . .36 
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Buy Mille....... 46 


Blackstone, AA.36 


Boott, _ See 24 
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a Soe 36 
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Clinton, Al 36 


Dwight, Star 8.36 
~ Ane hori6 

Fearless.... 

Fruit of ihe Loom: $ 
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" ae 
Forestdale......36 
Green, G. . 36 
Gold. Medal... 36 
mae 38 





Morpat ai ENING February 16th, 1980. 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......... sea pehants wadeeeeus 10 
BE» cine cnedis 10 |Renfrew............ 123 
re 4 Cumberland........ 9 
Gloucester ......... 10 White M’f’g Co....10 
Lancaster...... stone Oe ” Fancy10 
PRINTS. 
I is einaitians 7$|Manchester ........ %% 
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angi | {Mall a Fixes 
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Garner’s .......... gees SO 











Gloucester.......... #4 7h Washington: occcces at 
Hartel...... vaste Washington........ % 
Hamilton.......... |Wameutta...... soon 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam. F..... 86 679;\Laconia...... 84 23 
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= H nemane 36 68 = ‘eteae 11-4 325 
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OBECKS. 
Caledonia, ze. 14| Park Mills, No. 60. 13) 
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Far & Mars, No. 5 . 11$}York, L...... mene" ae 
124)" AA extra... 
Park Mills, No’ 0, 
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SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD, 
& SIMPSON, 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th Si., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for Ladies’ Costunes, Outfits, Misses’ and Children's 


Clothing, ae | Goots ete, 
AL ORDER SOLICITED. 
Mastctngtion po anteed and the same care given 
as thou moe versonally selected. 
Send for Hustrated ( ‘atalogue, 


Deur Sirs:—To fon i e ves ue ef of your pe paper 
u 


o 

nee readers in promoting ‘their Health man 

Jomfort, we. will send any of them, by mail, 

twe airs of our SILK FELT [NSOL for 

ng the feet warm and ary and. faving 
eg ery, if they will send us size of sh 

worn and ee conta 


Respectfu DH NSON, 


333 * CH street, We JOHESON. 
P.8.—We this aase card, it being just ene- 
halfthe aad ar price, 


UPHOLSTERY. 
AT Stewari&t0 


ARE EXHIBITING A CHOICE COLLECTION O¥ 


Furniture Coverings | 
and Draperies, 


in SATINS, DAMASKS, BROCATELLES, 
POPELINES, REPS, PLUSHES, COTELINES, and 


Tapestries 


of EVERY DESCRIPTION and QUALITY. Also 
SPECIAL and EXCLUSIVE STYLES iz 


Momie Cloths 


of RAW SILK, SILK and COTTON, 
TINSEL and COTTON, ete 


Lace Curtains 


of GREAT beret f ine iodine NOVEL STYLES 
in PANAMA, JUTE, PLAIN and EMBROIDERED, 
CREPE, PLAIN ind PRINTED, PATENT IMPERIAL. 
PRINTED CENTERS and MROR RDERS, 
GUIPURE D'ART CLUNY, 
SAXONY, BRUSSE Ls  SpOINT, BRETONNE, ete 


Window Shades, Cornices, 
Beds, Bedding, etc. 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts, 


THE WEST VERSUS THE EAST. 
D. CRAWFORD & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


gusrantec to the public lower prices on all classes of 
Dry Goods, Ladies’ Ready-Made Suits, Millinery, Up 
derwear, Shoes, etc. than they can possibly get tn 
either Boston or New York. Being large direct tm- 


porters and cash popehoamm, they are in a position to 
own their goods  - low as house on the ys 
and, as store-rent in the Wes is not more than 
fourth what it is in the East, this house can affo' 

sell goods at # hea discount below Eastern houses, 
without trying either. 

Send for catalogue and samples (no charge for w pent 
age, catalogue, or samples), and see if it benotso. not 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL naceryE PaCeee AND SPECIAL 








Our 30 Departments stocked with 
choice and desirabie goods 
adapted to the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES, RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


For Wew Terms for 1886 








see page 29. 
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Financial, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS .—During the past week the 
movement in rent ral mere handise las been 
rather slow, while values have been some-, 
what unsettled and in some few cases have 
shown a declining tendency. The market 
for the principal raw materials, however, 
has had a strong support, because of the 
marked increase in the distributive move- 
ment of the leading manufactures 

The Clearing House returns show that 
the aggregate volume of business in this 
eity in January was the largest ever 
recorded, with the single exception of last 
October, The 
those for stock transactions 
four hundred 
responding 


exchanges, 
, Were twenty- 
millions, For the  cor- 
period last year they 
fifteen hundred millions. The 


were 
increase in 


nl 
| 


as 
188—, must be used, 





exclusive of | 


the clearing at the other cities, except San 


Francisco, indicate corresponding activity 
throughout the country. The 
which have operated to depress business on 
the Pacific Coast apparently continue to 
be felt. The returns from all other busi- 
ness centers disclose that the extraordinary 
business activity which set in six or eight 
months ago continues with no perceptible 
abatement, and that payment 
being promptly met. 

The export trade has experienced a very 
strong revulsion, and, instead of an enor- 
mous monthly favor of this 
country, to be paid forin gold, the receipt of 
nearly $41,000,000 in foreign goods—the 
largest total for January on record—ran us 
nearly $15,000,000 in debt to the other 
side. A striking feature in this movement 


local causes 


generally ai 


balance in 


is that of .the exports for the period men 
tioned. $24,509,000 out of a total of less 
than $26,000,000, exclusive of specie, was 
in domestic produce, 
tures, 


exports of manufac- 
especially if we 
Kast, 
to an insignificant amount 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.~-The fol 


lowing is 


except domestic 


cottons for the Far having dwindled 


& comparative summary of the 


imports at this port during 


January: 

inv invw inn 
hat, for cons SLLO52 501 SRL S2b51s  BeO0G4 snd 
Do. for wareh'g 1,876,084 4.502.171 AO276 
Free gooda TBI5.000 5,450.005 i ‘un 
Sp. and bullion.. B23 ,040 875007 y 
rotal... - B24,026, 600 825,057,060 8405.7,104 


Of the tuillions landed 
here during the month $10,714,881! cousisi 
ed of dry $5,987 #19 tor 


January, 1879. ‘The specie was less than 


nearly forty-one 


: 
goods, 


ueaisl 


one million, and of the $29,807,255 of gen 


eral merchandise nearly thirteen million 


were free of duty, consisting of tea, coffee, 
barks, dyewoods, guano, india-rubber, and 
a few chemicals 

The imports forthe week amounted to 
$38,207,246, of which $5,870,927 was gen 
eral merchandise and the remainder dry 
goods. . 

The total exports from this port (exclu- 
sive of specie) for the week ended February 
Sd amount to $6,322,878, and the total 
since January 1st is $23,753,737, ayvainst 
$19,883,072 in the same period last year 
and $24,475,621 in 1878. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS 
WRONG PAYMENTS BY Savings Banxs — 
In People’s Savings Bank rs. Cupps, Penn- 
sylvania ~~ Court, October 27th, 
1879, 8 W. N. Cas. 67, the by-laws of a 
savings ae provided that, in order to 
draw out money, the pass-book must be 
presented at the bank, and that absent de 
positors could withdraw their deposits on 
their order or check, properly witnessed. 
Held that the bank was liable to the de- 
positor for money paid on forged checks to 
one who had possession of the deposit- 
book by consent of the depositor, which 
checks were not witnessed, as required by 
the by-laws. Held, further. that whether 
the depositor was guilty of contribut: ory 
negligence in parting with the custody of 
the pass-book was not a question in the 
ease. The by-laws provided also as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In case a book be lost, destroyed, 
or obtained from a depositor fraudulently, 
immediate notice thereof must be given at 
the office.” The National Savings Bank of 
the District of Columbia, Plaintiff in Error, 
re, William H. Ward. Error to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. No. 
142. October term, 1879. 

re Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
made a decision to the effect that the 
change of a figure on a note, as to mark an 
8 over the 7 in the date, impairs the valid- 
ity of it. Either a new note, printed for 





the month of | 








or the whole date 
written before the printed figures on the 
old blanks. 

MONEY MARKET.—The large increase 
in bank loans reflects an active money mar- 
ket, though the offerings of capital has 


been sufficient to keep the rates within the | 


legal limit, and the market has been easy, 
with 5 per cent. the ruling rate for call 
loans on stocks and 4 per cent. on Govern- 
ment bonds, with some exceptional trans- 
as high as 6 per cent. and as low as 
Prime mercantile paper was in 
We quote 
first class endorsed notes of short date at 5 


actions 
3 per cent, 
good demand and fair supply. 
per cent.; four months, at 5 to 54 percent ; 
and good single names, four to six months, 
at 54 to 6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — British 
98 to 984. United 
strong and higher. 


consols 
States 
American 


was steady at 
bonds were 
railway securities were active and firm, 
EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm and 
higher early in the week; but closed on 
Saturday dull and barely steady at 4.833 
for 60 days and 4.86 for demand bills. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 


the places named as follows: Savannah, 
buying 1-16, selling 3-16@} premium; 
Charleston, very scarce, 15 bid, but none 


on market; New Orleans, commercial 1 
discount, bank 1 premium; St. Louis, 50 
discount; Chicago and Boston, 
10c. discount 

SILVER.—The coinage of standard sil- 
ver dollars goes ou, and so dues their accu- 
Treasury, the amount held 
in that depository at the beginning of the 
month reaching $24,961,611. Within a 
year the increase of the Treasury assets in 
silver dollars has exceeded $17,000,000. 
From the passage of the Silver-dollar Act to 
the close of the fiscal year 1878-79 the total 
coinage of these dollars was $35,801,000. 
The amount in circulation is, therefore, 
$960,000. The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar has advanced to $0.8778. 
We quote 


, firm, par; 


mulation in the 


buying Selling, 
Bar Silver . Tiss, 114% 
Trade Dollars 9014 Wale 
Haives ana Quarters . yor par 
Dimes and Half Diines 7 Oly par 


STOCK MARKET. 


continued active 


Speculation has 
with the course of prices 
irroculor until near the close 


market 


on Saturday, 


when the becaine strony and 
buovant anda sharp advance w as recorded 
Erie shares lead the 


wlivitv. Obie 


market in point of 
und Mississippi stocks were 
s Well as Iron 
Central. The Van- 

higher toward the 


dealings, a 
Mountain and N. J 

derbilt stocks were all 
«lose. La re Was up, onthe prospective 
benefit of the Erie contract. ‘The Elevated 
Railroad shares were strong and higher, as 
were also many of the low-priced stocks 


promioeot in the 


ke She 


it has been Known for some time past 
that negotiations were pending between 
Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Jewett to bring 
their respective lines in close accord on 
through business to and from the West. 
The terms of the proposed arrangement 
were not known nor are they yet made 
public; but a contract was certainly 
signed on Wednesday by the distinguished 
heads of the Lake Shore and Erie interests, 
and this, indirectly, if not directly, brings 
in the New York Central as an assenting 
party. 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railway has 
filed an answer in the Dimpfel suit, offering 


; to restore the Springfield division on an 


| ted States Circuit 





equitable accounting of the earnings and 
operating expenses and the money ex- 
pended on the road. With the adjustiuent 
of this matter the company could be re- 
organized 

The sale of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
and Lafayette Railroad has been confirmed 
by Judge Baxter, in Cincinnati, in the Uni- 
Court. The Judge's 
action dismisses all cross bills in the pro- 
ceedings for the sale and terminates the 
receivership, and the road passes officially 
into the hands of the new owners. 

An order has been entered in the United 
States Circuit Court in Springfield, IIL, 
confirming the sale of the Cairo and Vin- 
cennes Railroad. The road was sold by 
an order of the court, on Jan. 5th last, for 
$2,000,000, to Joseph W. Drexel and 
Charles E. Tracey, trustees for the English 
bondholders. 





Mr. H. E. Sargent, general manager of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, who Was in 
Chicago a day or two ago, stated that a 
large amount of work had been done on 
the Dakota division of his road west of the 
Missouri River during the present winter 
and preparations are being made to push 
the construction as soon as the severe 
weather is over. Mr. Sargent expects to 
have completed and open for business 
about 150 miles of road west of the Mis- 
souri River carly in the summer, and that 
the whole 205 miles from Bismarck to the 
Yellowstone will be opened by September 
next. The work for the Yellowstone divis- 
ion will be put under contract as soon as 
the engineers, now making a survty of the 
line, have completed their work and located 
the road. Work on the Pacific end of the 
road is also being pushed forward. The 
rails for the 200 miles of track now under 
contract to Lake Pen d’Oreille are on hand 
at the present eastern of the 
division. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in active de- 
mand and strong. Erie consol. 2ds ad- 
vanced to 934, do. funded 5s to88; Kansas 
and Texas 1sts to 1054; Iron Mountain 1st 
preferred incomes to 964, do. 2d preferred 
incomes to 844; Mobile and Ohio 1st de. 
benture to 76, do. 2ds to 49; and Rome, 
Watertown, and Ogdensburg 1st to 70}. 
Chesapeake and Ohio 1sts were strong at 
674, and currency 6s at 42. Metropolitan 
Elevated 1sts sold up to 103; Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre consol. assented to 994; Ohio 
and Miss., Springfield division, to 77%; and 
Toledo and Wabash convertibles to 100. 


verminus 


STATE BONDS were moderately active. 
Dist. Col. 3-65s rose to 94; S. C. 6s, non- 
fundable, soldat 5% 5%; Alabama, Class A, 
at 65; and Mo. 6s of 1887 at 1074. North 
Carolina special tax, third class, fell off to 
5. Tennessee new series sold at 35 and 
Louisiana consols at 48, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
and higher, with large transactions in tue 


new 4s. The latest quotations were xs fol- 
lows 

Bia Asned, 
U uiled St@leg sitcos, 1D5U, registered 103% 104 
United States sixes, 1b80, coupon 1033, 104 
United States sixes, Iss1, registered 105% 1055, 
United States sixes, Ibsl, coupon 10d, 1ODAg 
United States fives, Insl, registered LOSS lush 
United States fives, 1451, coupou.. 19334 1U.34g 
United States 459s, 1901, registered 10734 lis 
United States 4448, 1891. coupon..... 108% lobe 
United States fours, 1007, registered LOLs LONE 
Tuited States fours, 1007, coupon lO 1055 
United States currency sixes, 1893 124 
United States currency sixes, 1806 v4 _ 
United States currency sixes |sv7 leva ~ 
Uulted States currency sixes, 180s 124g ~- 
United States currency sixes, isvv. 125 = 


‘Tweny-two proposals to sell bunds to the 
Government in accordance with the recent 
circular of the 
opened on Wednesday, iu the Sub-Treasury 
in this city. The offers aggreyated $11,- 
700,000 and the prices were as follows: 
102.70 to 1044 for 6s of 1880, 105.19 to 106 
for 6s for 1881, and 103.10 to 103% for 5s of 
1881. The Department accepted an aggre- 
gate of $11,474,000 bonds—nawely, all 6s 
of 1880 offered at 1033 and under, all 6s of 
1881 offered at 1054 and under, and all 5s 
of 1881 offered at 1034 and under. 

The Treasury Department gives notice 
that proposals for the sale to the Gov- 
ernment of $1,000,000 of any of the 
bonds of tbe United States described 
below will be received at the Sub-Treasury 
in New York at noon on Wednesday 
of each week hereafter until further 
notice, on which days the bids will be 
opened and awards declared, the bonds 
thus purchased to be applied to the Sink- 
ing Fund: Act of Feb. 8th, 1861, 6s of 
1880. Acts of March 2d, 1861, July 17th, 
1861, and March 3d, 1863, 6s of 1881. Act 
of July 14th, 1870, 5 per cents of 1881. The 
offers must be for the sale of the bonds 
with accrued interest to and including the 
date of sale. 7 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $363,246,600 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation for the week, $1,121,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $1,846,500. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 


Treasury Department were 


notes, $342,547,516; gold notes, $1,426,120. 


The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 


the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





1s7e. 1830. 
Ba Weecccedccvescccewesil $1,523,000 195,000 
119,000 
37,000 
Miscellaneous...........+.... 435,000 882,000 
Total..... patunndetaimaiel $3,367,000 $1,033,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
increase in all items except circulation. 
The gain in surplus reserve amounts to 
$1,319,025, and the banks now hold §$4,- 
650,475 above legal requirements. 

The following is the statement for the 
week in detail: 


Ave, Am't 
of Average Average 
Names of Loans Am't of Leyal Net 
Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tenders. Deposits 


New York. .$10,050,000 $2,722.000 $553,000 $10,490,000 








Manhattan. 6,596,500 823,400 187,500 4,842,100 
Merchants’. 7,113,900 1,288,900 304,600 6,974,400 
Mechanics’. 7,153,000 1,126,000 336,000 5,903,100 
Union....... 4,713,700 1,144,100 152,200 4,103,300 
America 8,356,300 57,300 $28,900 56,421,900 
Phenix..... 3,436,000 870,000 75,000 2,617,000 
scenes 6.527.200 1,854,000 241,000 6,627,400 
Tradesmen’s 4,119,700 400.600 75,300 2,045,000 
Fulton...... 1,597,400 350,400 96,800 1,224,200 
Chemical. .. 12,342,200 98,007,500 289,100 12,558,900 
Mer. Exch.. 3,700,100 616,100 182,000 2,081,500 
GallatinNa. 4,174,600 403,600 278,800 2,504,400 
B’tch.&Dro. 1,363,300 805,900 62,400 1,211,900 
M’chs.4Tra. 851,000 88,000 255,000 961,000 
Greenwich. ~ 986,800 16,400 199.300 896,900 
Lea. Manuf. 2,504,200 357,400 170,800 2,164,200 
Sev'nthW’d 958,400 89,600 136,800 909,100 
St’teof N.Y. 3,172,300 474,100 163,800 2,383,600 
Amer. Ex... 14,556,000 2,423,000 773,000 11,566,000 
Commerce... 14,874,500 4,269,600 604,600 11,383,400 
Broadway... 5,505,200 704,700 327,000 4,217,400 
Mercantile. 3,930,300 545,400 841,700 3,766,800 
Pacific...... 436,500 155,600 2,274,000 
Republic. .. 4 594,600 256,700 8,401,800 
Chatham... 8,605,700 797.500 138,600 $9,612,300 
People’s.... 1,362,300 100,200 104,800 1,255,500 
North Am.. 2,154,400 256,000 133,000 2,113,100 
Hanover... 7,365,800 1,826,100 448,300 7,160,600 
Irving...... 2,819,700 312,600 850,900 2,614,000 
Metropoli’n 11,623,000 1,722,000 1,354,000 11,128,000 
Citizens’... 1/ 4,300 284,700 215,590 1,920,400 
Nassau..... 2,077,900 181,700 112,100 1,983,500 
Market..... 2,590,600 390.700 100,000 2,089,700 
St. Nicholas 1,935,500 297,800 89,200 1,482,200 
Shoe & Lea 3,692,500 620,000 840,000 3,783,000 
Corn Exch. 3,568,500 207,200 94,000 2,006,100 
Continental 5,031,200 1,089,000 270,700 5,109,400 
Oriental.... 1,520,400 22,600 260,700 1,373,000 
harine..... 8,268,000 669,000 289,000 3,304,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,091,900 4,759,900 423,700 20,634,300 
Park... coc 15,717,300 3,536,000 583,500 17,877,000 
Mec. Bkg.As 646,200 117,200 75,300 658,900 
North River 869,400 26,500 112,800 754,900 
East River.. 1,003,500 121.300 84,900 806,800 
Fourth Na.. 17,181,600 %,053,000 1,250,400 16,931,400 
Cent.Na.... 8,469,000 946,000 720,000 7,213,000 
Second Na.. 2,759,000 450,000 $21,000 2,913,000 
Ninth Na, . 5,079,400 948.400 857,000 5,118,000 
First Na.... 12,172,000 4,722,400 215.200 14,539,000 
Third Na 7,700,200 1,718,900 837,700 7,944,600 
N.Y.N. Ex. 1,815,900 168,000 =92,100 928,300 
Bowery Na. 1,351,800 36,000 274,000 1,040,200 
N.Y. Co 1! 21,200 361,800 1,379,700 
Ger. \mer 2 198, vwv0 280,000 171,500 1,971,000 
Chase Na. z587,200 419,500 284,500 3,863,000 

The following is an analysis of the 


totuls of this week, compared with that 
of last week 


February 14th. Cumpartsons. 
Lats . $290,445,200 Inc. $63,000 
Specie...........0.--eee- 54,746,500 Inc. 1,751,900 
Legal-tende rs asandaciiiien a 686,000 Ine. 248,100 
° 5 Inc. 2.000.000 





rotal reserve...... 





; 0 7 
ont, 128, 100 Inc. 


Deposits..... 08 782.025 ; a 4 
. ~ nired...... 182.02 pe 

jn Sag ncmaninene 1,650,475 Ine. 1,319,025 

Cirenlation. 21,599,600 Dee. 83,600 


* BANK STOCKS were strong and in fair 


demand, The latest quotations were as 
* follows: 
_ ee aint ™ Asked, 

eriwa ..14 4 anics’.... _ 
= ‘ean Exch..— 121 Mec ‘s B’k'g As’ n 60 
Bute'rs & Dro's. — 106 (Mercantile ..... 80 90 
Central Nat’nl115 — |Merchants’..... 125 = 
Chase Nat. B’k.125 — Me. Exchange. 85 -- 
Chatham ..... 106 — | Ngpsau.......... — 
Commerce. ..-.137% — |New York...... 141 180 
Continental... .105 — ‘Ninth Nat’l..... 100 110 
Corn Exch’nge.145 155 [Ren America. 004 
First National. 600 — eee 120 
Fourth Het....115 — |Phenix.......... 95 
German Am’n.. — 90 \Republie Tee: 125 -_ 
Hanover... State of N. Y..1184 — 


r 


Imp’s & Trad’ 3s. — 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has reported in favor of allowing 
the national banks to make loans upon real 
estate security to the amount of one-fourth 
their capital and surplus. 

The following is a summary of the quar- 
terly reports to the Comptroller of the Cur 
rency of all the national banks ason 12th 
December last: 

NATIONAL BANKS OF UNITED mend DECEM 
Zo capital peeieited | BEGENS. .cccccccece 
See tess excl hanges.. tees 
Due to inet) — 


Treasury dep« 
Eaosslcesees te liabilit ies. 







Totad. ........00ces0e 
Py loans and disc cane 
United States bon 
Other stocks and Sona “and mortgages. 








‘ DE. --/c< asc curssucaseespizense 78_56N_000 
Legal tender note: seni ees arinansianeaseiinet ae aate 8% wert = 
ecks and hank-notes........ eesesenese 26,770, 
Real estate aud furniture................ $7,992,000 
Miscellaneous BBncccccesccoscgeeccecs 15,638,000 

Go ccctcinceveeevsessconconueoness $1,640,578,000 


The Amie Consolidated Mining Company 
has deelared a dividend of ten centsa share 
on the capital stock, payable on the 
18th inst. 





The Murray Hill Bank has changed ite 








@ 


S$'Ssees 


nh 
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quarters to the building formerly occupied 
hy the Grand Central Bank, at Third 
Avenueand Forty-seventh Street. The Mur- 
ray Hill Bank was incorporated under state 
law as a discount bank, in 1870, and has 
since been located at Third Avenue and 
Thirty-seventh Street. William A. Darling 
has held the office of president since the 
establishment of the bank, and A. H. Gale 
iscashier. One of the chief reasons for 
the removal is the convenience to custom- 
ers of being at a station of the elevated 
railway. 

The Chicago and Alton Railroad Com- 
pany, whose business is now steadily in- 
creasing, has declared a dividend of three 
anda half per cent. on the preferred stock 
and three per cent. on the common stock, 
payable March 1st, at the banking-house of 
Jesup, Paton & Co., 52 William Street, the 
Company’s agents in this city. 

The Little Chief Mining Company has 
declared a monthly dividend of one per 
cent., — on the 25th inst. 








_ FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 


No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 











Buy and cell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U.S. cou, 
pons and registered interest, and other cour , div- 














WA —First-class man, With 
fm an Seo siahed mpanutaeturing tH yd 
retiring ner. Best references orem 
and required. A arene OPPORTUNITY, P.-O. 
804, New York City 


RAILROAD LANDS 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The attention of all heads of families or others con- 
templating going West is called to the extraordinary 
offers now being made by 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Co., 


IN tes SALES OF CHOICE FARMING 
ou RUIT AND VINEYARD LANDS. 
LYING ADJACENT TO pat J BATLE OAD 
in Stanislaus, Merced, Fres Tula: ern, Los A 
 ——) Bernardino, San "Diego, ‘San . 
rey, and Santa Clara Counties, which are toy Man. 
ee D IN CLIMATE, HEAL THEUL. 





I 
PRODUCTIVENESS OF SOIL 


a wae. FRUIT, GRAZING 
VINEYARD, AND TIMBER 
LANDS IN AMERICA, 


and are adapted to all purposes of profitable 

ture, and may be had in tracts of 40 acres or upward, 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to €20 per acre, according 
4 de location, and accessibility to the main line 


These lands will increase In value annually. Al- 
ready thousands of heads of families have purchased 
lands along the Southern Pacific Railroad, and have 
erected thereon splendid farms and homesteads, 
while many hold ands Vey they purchased a few 
ag rs ago for from $2.50 to $20 per acre at from $25 

$150 per acre, for speculative ong 


h 4 





Almost everywhere thr sbo 
named no snow, and ‘only an eonnsiom al cost that 
does no harm, is ever seen. There is really NO WIN. 
TER WEATHER In Squthern California, and > one 
home tn one hundred ever basa fire except for cull- 
nary purposes. The summer weather is never o 
preselve, an tu the Lastern and Southern States, while 
the nights are cool the year round. 


In Santa-Clara, San Benito, Monterey, Stanislaus, 
Merced, Fresno, Tulare, aud Kern the ‘staples are 
wheat, ve barley, and wool, which are are p uced 
without irrigation. ‘All kinds of fruits and vegetables 
ere raised with irrigation, also cotton, tobacco, and 
L—— * Wine-making and orcharding are extensiv rely 
ed on in Santa Clara Couuty. In Los Angeles, 
San Wrnardiny, and San Diego Counties are pro uced 
all of the semi! tropical fruits, such as oranges, lem- 
Ouse, bananas. figs, nutes, and all thecereals. One fourth 
of sil the wine and brandy made tn California is pro- 
duced tn Los Angeles County; the finest oranges and 
lemons to be found tn the hy ra raised in con An- 
geles, San Hervardine, and 6 Counties ; also 
the best honey. In 1878 Los yt ad, according to 
the assessors’ report, 180,000 bearing orange, 30,000 
lemon, and 3,000 olive trees; also about 6,000,000 bear- 
ing grape-vines. ‘The lauds ‘along the Colorado River 
are as rich as those at the mouth of the Danube or the 
= and wil! produce either corn, rye, wheat, tobao- 
mp, or cotton. ere are several parties exper- 
imonting with rice and sugar. 

Over 00 poste have already taken up homes in 
ona ‘Cal ia since the completion of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and great inducements will be 
offered to the h of who will follow 
in the course of the next few years. 

Every person contemplating permanent settlement 
at any point west of the Allegheny Mountains should 
before spplying elsewhere, get a circular or pamphlet 
setting t has been briefly stated a 
— be sent A.J by applyingin person or ad- 





JEROME MADDEN, Land Agent, 8S. P. R. P., 
oor. Fourth and Townsend Sts.,San Francisco, Cal. 





idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

t@™ We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Beris, State and Railrond Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities, 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem- 
oranda Concerning Government Ronds,” coplea of 
which can be had on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES = 


HF 
onds Substituted? for rear 
ASA P. POTTER. , President. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


v. PHELPS 
antes PHEL es 
HEL STO 
F. P. OLCOTT <ms, 








BANKERS, 
45 WALL ST., N. Y., 
ISSUE 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 

STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
NEW YORK & OSWEGO R. R. SECURI- 

TIES. 
N. J. MIDLAND R. R. SECURITIES. 
ST. JOSEPH & WESTERN R. R. STOCK 

& BONDS. 
SOUTH & NORTH ALABAMA R.R.STOCK. 
SOUTH CAROLINA R.R.STOCK & BONDS. 
FLINT AND PERE MARQURATTE CERTIF- 


ICATES, 
WANTED BY 


WM. R. UTLEY, 
_NO. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





LITTLE CBIEE | MINING \OMPANY. 
,0MS Nos. 57 Bore UILDING, 
No. tis SS aa, New Youx, J Feb. 14th, 1880. 
The of Trustees have this day declared a 
MONTHLY DIVIDEND (No. 1) of ONE ‘Per Cent. on 
> TEN MILLION DOLLARS a ae ee stock 
compeay, Gao amounting ONE NDRED 
THOUSAND, Oh pe Ls or Cents jer 
Fey ee ot ings, payable at Cen 


onthe Socket: 
Trust Company’ on will close Feb. 224 and reopen Feb. 








TO INVESTORS. 


We have something good to offer to the investing 
ublie, which will soon pay for itself out of the div 
fi dends which will commence — in tne Spring. The 
divide nds will be one dolla pes ah are each month on 

capital stock of the “PLATA VERDE” SILVEF. 
MINING a ag ty ad OF COLORADO (Silver Cliff Dis 
trict), which is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, at a nominal capital. We have 
for sale, by subscription a limited amount of this 
stock at ten dollars per share, and it {s not often that 
the public have a chance alto in at the first price. 
This Company has on de t over $85,000 In the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, of New York, to pay for 
a forty-stamp milland other machinery, twenty car 
loads of which have arrived at the mine. Theamount 
of ore in sight is inexhaustible. The president of this 
Company is at the mine, and not spending the winte- 
in New York. All the knowing brokers in the Stoc: 
Exchange are placing their names down for at lens: 
100 shares of this stock, well knowing that the price 
will be nearer $20 per share than $10 when the stoc! 
takes its place among the investing securities of the 
Stock Exchange. We would sell “ oe ve os 
our friends and subscribe to “ PLATA VERDE” at 810 
per share. Look at the difference in interest. 
Send for a prospectus. 
W. E. YOUNG & McGIBBON, 


Bro: 
STOCK EXCHANGE E BROKE =RS, 


DUNKIN MINING COMPANY, 
OF LEADVILLE COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $5,000,000, in 200,000 Shares, 


PAR VALUE, $25. 
NON- ASSESSABLE. 


Office, 846 Broadway, Rooms 8 and 4. 


H. H. STOTESBURY, Pres. and Treas. 
Hon. A. H. RICE, Vice-President. 
___ HERBERT A. FORD, Manager at Mine. 


RED D ELEPHANT MINING COMPANY. | 
a Stock, $5,000,000, in 500,000 Shares, of $10 each’ 
NON-ASSESSA BLE. 
rated under the laws of the State of New York. 
JOGATION. 4 MINES, RED ELEPHANT MOUNTAIN, 
R CREEK Le agi COLORADO, 
six aaa’ moon Georgetown, 0: e-half mile from Law- 
son, on the Colorado Central Railroad. 
OFFICE, NO. 83 BROAD ST. 
REGISTRAR: UNION oe COMPANY. 
og PUBAED, Sulton 
*. THEO. LIEBOLD, M.D., Vice President. 
om. G. SMITH, Treasurer. 
DIRECTOR: 
SARVEY DURAND, Member bs New York Stock Ex- 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, ex-Secretary State of New 
RICHARD W. BOGART, Mossrs. ¢ oO. M. Bogart & Co. 
JOS one PARSONS. Cohoes, 
0. THEO EO. LIEBOLD, MLD. No” 31 West 90th St., New 
JOHN W. Ow, No. 56 Broadway, New York. 
Ss 0. $1 Broad St., New York. 

JOHN 8. BASSETT, M.D., No. 11 West Sist St., New 


York. 
WM. STANLEY, Messrs. Stanley, Clark & Brown. 
J.M. BROWN, Messrs. A. H. Brown & 


ial CLINTON B. FISK ; co., 
No. 8 BROAD shoe D BUILDING, 
DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT AND INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
, all securities dealt in at the 

















_ FOOrUaTT BAKE DE KAY, Secretary. 


~ 


211 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia. 


Make Collections of Drafts drawn abroad on all points 


any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


26 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 





BROWN BROTHERS & Cco., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
* AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baitimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use in MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPE. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


66 State St., 
Bosten. 


in the United States and Canada, and ef Drafts drawn 


in the United States on Foreign Countries. 


TO TRAVELERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either against cash deposited or satisfactory guaranty of 
repayment : in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part of the world. Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Founder’s Court, Lothbury, London. 





PRESIDENT, 
EDWARD BATES DORSEY. 


TREASURER, 
H. B. LAIDLAW. 


DIR £ - 
EDWARD BATES DORSEY..Mining En 
I1.C. BABCOCK.. oe wa Exprose © 
, illiams uion’s 
WM. H. GUION..} ° =a hip Line. ao 
, 5 Late eas 
WM. PITT SHEARMAN, Erie Railroad. 
Cc HAS. M. aan Pres. Bank ot New on 





ULYSSES 8. GRANT, Jrec ee La 

ARTHUR B. GRAVES, { pee ace 
JAS. P. ROBINSON, Consult’g Engin’r, N. ¥. 
GEO. W. WARREN,}*- §- Lite tins. Co. 


Cc. A. _ WHITTIER, {2% 2s Higginson & 


Oss enuers. 
ing properties offered to the public shall have t 


ly for that purpose, and the assurance’ that 


filled. To avoid the possibility of personal liability or 


TMPORTANT FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


THE UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT 60, 


61 Broadway, | New York. 


SECRETARY, 
S. A. WHEELWRIGHT. 


COUNSEL, 
COUDERT BROS. 


TORS. 


{ Vice-Pres't Home 
A. F. WILLMARTH, hire Tas. Co.’ 
m. ™. chois 
WM. L. JENKINS, Jr § "Cen, Eonkern. 
GEO. B. WEST........ Commission Merchant. 
THOMAS MANNING. .,....... Nai beast pr ker. 
, ‘ ° na a an 
HENRY W. FORD, } ee of Kepublic. ies, 
1] Engin- 
EDWARD A. FLINT, ; eer. ‘Boston Muss. 


A. FOSTER HIGGINS, } U+ S. bloyd'’s | Ma- 


CHAS. L. PERKINS, | of Fengeaa Cs houte, 
( of Tower, Glddiugs & & 
L. B. GREENLEAF, ) & Goes en ers, 


-Pres. a "on “Louls and San 
J. BAKER, ee R. t. Louis, Mo. 





This Company has hee orga cniied to meeta pa want, both in this country and abroad—viz., 

e guaranty of responsible parties that they have recely ed the 

most thorough investigation and examination by competent and reliable engineers, employed by them special- 

the property is yielding, and should continue to yield for many 
years to come regular dividends to investors from the actual earnings of the Mines. 

The names of the officers of thisCompany afford ample security that what is promised will be certainly ful- 


pany will he bi wed on a nomins al capital, far below actual value and subsc ription p 
. 6 teminent leval mivice. 


’ res. Bac Nation- 
ARTHUR SEWALL, } Pref; Bath, Nation- 
that min- 


assessments, all a oa by_ this Com- 
ice, and the formas, etc., 








B- HATCH E-O- 


25 Pine Seiek’ iad York, 


Buy and Sell on Commission Gov: ramets and all 
Bonds and Stocks dealt in atthe N ock Exchange. 
Interest Allewed ou Da ily. Balances, 

HAKTFORD SECURITIE 
bought and sold on ¢ “aks Ange 
WILLIAM B. HATCH. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Mayflower Consolidated Gold 


AND SILVER MINING CO., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 
ORGANIZED UNDER THE GENERAL 
LAWS OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 





STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESS- 
AB 


Capital Stock.......... - +. + -$1,000,000. 
100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE §10. 


© property f rted upon most favorably by 
Pict. m. P. lake inton, and other 
The Mayfiower Mine, one of the properties of the 
abovenamed Company, is in active operation, and 
has been opened by nearly 800 feet of Tunnels, Shafts, 
Levels, anc a Drifte: and through the entire workings a 
vein of pay ore of unusual width and quality is 
opened ». Over 8,000 i of ore have been already 
sty e steam-hoisting works 
nave been recently erect- 


pany are “now offered forsale at bd share. For 
prospectus and full particulars apply 


OFFICE-OF COMPANY, 
161 Broadway, New York. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 

Capital Stock, -+- $t,250,000. 


Office No. 54 Broad St., New York. 


H. C. BIDWELL, President, 
I.. D. CORTRIGHT, Secretary. 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND 
4 RAILROAD. 

Parties holding the junior mortgages of this com- 
pany should bear in-mind that the option of convert- 


ing these securities into the stock of the New York, 
Ontario, and Western Railroad exp.res with the 21st 
day of this month. ei = that date they will cease to 
have any value. es desiring sell or convert 
these securities may ae to 


SNY DER & KITCHEN, 











for cash, or on 
jd York sigek Exchange. Brokers in Stats, Railway) 


70 Cedar Street. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS — 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 


CAPITAL.... .. +. $200,000. 


This Corporation has bough ht the business of the 
old “ KANSAS MISSOU RI, AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENC ry,” * and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


_ WM. _D. SANDERS, Actuary. — 
‘Safe Investments ! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 

IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 
drawing 8 per cent. and 9 per cent. sem!-annual inter- 
est. None etter. Negotiated by 

° ZIEN E. Chestes City, Iowa. 

poe. respectfull t. 

Refers to Corbin Banking “5 61 Broadway, 
New York, and corner Arch ‘and ¥ ilk Streets, Boston ; 
Matthews & Cornwell, Capitalists, 672 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, IIL; First National Bank. McGregor lows; 
First National Bank, Charles City, lowa; John V 
Rider, of John Bell & Co., , Dubuque, low 


Parties Desirous of Dealingin 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 2 - an on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). ° 
This house transacts a general Stock ‘Commission 
business, with very large experience. 
Interest allowed on deposits at oT per cent., payable 
on demand. 














DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


CHICAGO AND aceon RaILroaD Comment, 
‘Ew RK, Feb. 11th, 1880. 

y oztce 4 cash dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the preferred stock and 
THREE PER CENT. on the common stock of thia 
Company has been declared ey on the Ist day of 
March next, at the office of the a nly agents, 
Messrs. JESUP, PATON & CO., No. 52 William St., New 
York. The transfer books will be closed on the 20th 

inst. and reopened March 2d. C. H. FOSTER, Treas. 








OFFICE OF THE AMIE CoNsoLipaTEeD Mivina Coupany, 
No. 115 Broapway (Room 59), Feb. 10th, 1880. t 


IVIDEND No, 5.—The Board of Directors have 
this day declared a dividend of $50,000 (or 10 


cents a share) on the capital stock of the Compan 
payable on the 18th inst. Transfer Books close Feb: 
ruary 16th and reopen February 20th. 


A. EBERT, Secretary. 


For Wew Terms for 1880 











see page 29. 
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Weekly Market Review, 


(Por the week ending Friday, Feb. 13th, 1880.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..... 


Santos, Choice to Best............. 
i ecntpendesevdess santcckucané 
Di Winiitectskeaasareceececnsiis 
ESET ee: 
DD. cnccehnGitaiesunnakediaaie 
TEA. 
ina ckebeded bbnenineomanbhadt 
_ Pi ctiukéunves vonsededea 
English Breakfast...............00. 
Uncolored Japan................... 
ince ctneaeshibbenes Hoenn 
SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fairto prime Cuba........... 73@ 
Baap.—Out Leal... .ccccccccccccecce 93@ 

Mann bv tncceesesvesces | 

ee 
rrr. 
Waitr.—Standard A, Grocers’...... 

Steam Refined A. 

E xtro ¢ 
TELLow.—Co ir 6 anacindbalas 
Other gradeom........ceee 


MOLASSES. 

Cosa, Grocery Grades 
** Boiling Grades .. 
New ORLEANS, Ne w Crop, Fancy. 
“Good. 


-80 
25 


FISH.—No. 2 Shore tea $7.25@ 


4 and extra do. $8.50. 
.50 and $4.50 for Bank. Scal 
20 cents. 
$3. 50@$3. 75; 
port, #3. 


SALT.- 


Shore Split, $3.25; 


Geor 


e's 


Cod 


Herring 


Barrel Herring: Portland Round, 


and Fast- 


Ashton's Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per 


sack; Higgins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25; 


Deakin’s held to arrive at 
ington's, $1.25@$1.320; 
Ington’s, and Marshall's, $1.20@% 
den's, $1. 157 81.20; 
$1.15. Liverpool Ground, 
Mediterranean, 20@25 per bush. ; 
Lisbon, 22; Cadiz, 25; 
45; all less 24 per cent. cash. 


$1.40; 
Evans's, 


other brands, 


Wash. 
Worth- 


125; Vir- 


SS ——- 
GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES.— We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 


and 5§@64 for Pear). 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 


$1.10@ 
65@75 cents; 
Inagua, 35; 
and Ragged Island, 


FLour: 
OB ere $3 30 @ $5 20 
| eee 400 (0 4M 
Buperfine...c.e.c.e-ssecee « £90 @ 539 
State Extra Brands....... 550 5 60 
State Fancy Brands.... 570 @ 5 RO 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 550 (@ 5 Bh 
Minnesota Clear. . 59m 655 
Minnesota Straight. 630 @ 770 
Minnesota Patents. 6 75 8 50 
Winter Wheat Beconda.. 585 @ 605 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 5 % @ 610 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O., Mich. 645 @ 6 75 
Ohio, Ind., and [TIL Super. 500 @ & 35 
O. Ked Hoop Ex, (Ship'g). 590 @ 6 05 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 650 @ 675 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 685 @ 7 10 
8t. Louls Single Extras... 650 (@ 6 70 
St. Louls Double Extras... 675 @ 7 25 
St. Louis Triple........... 7H @— 
Genessee Extra Brands... 8 Wi 6 75 
Winter Wheat, Patents 70 @ SHO 
White Wheat, Michizan.. 6 00 @ 6 75 
City Mills, for West Indies 635 @ 6 60 
City Mills, for Europe 1 @ 5 60 
BovuTHERN Fiovr: 
| aa oveee -.- £400 @ 84 60 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 5 00 (@ 7 00 
Richmond .............. RR @ 7 7 
Rre Fiore: 
DR cctsechncpeeeee needa $485 @ $5 10 
Pennsylvania ............. 460 @ 4% 
Corn MEAt 
i, $2.50 @ $3 10 
Brandywine .............. 330 @ 885 
Prize Medal .............. —- — @ 810 
GRAIN. 
Wheat: 
Mk ccdsesaesvocesrccad $1 40 @ 81 48 
Awber. - 147@ 1 48} 
Red W inter atid bik oe aaa 143 (@ 149 
Milwaukee, Spring . 1%@ 14 
Spring........ ‘ 132 @ 1238 
Corn : 
Pins scnkdeedeeerannaee i @— 62 
Ungraded.................. — 54 @— 58 
ee .. — 58 @— 61 
EE o06< cesnseccene és 64 @— 65 
Oats: 
Ee ere — 446 @— 50 
NN ides ntove cnn conse — 47 @— 48 
New York.... — 46 @— 48 
Ungraded. 17 @— 50 
BEANS AND Pras: 
itn seem eene beads ——@180 
DO, - vse udawadenvanéas 170 @17 
Pea.. coccccoccoeces 3 MOLT 
White Kidney ieiec cn --- 193 @— — 
Red Kidney................. 170 @ 1 78 
Black sins cdot 175 @ 180 
PROVISIONS 
Pork : 
RN OG 9 cia nee ance meee #11 75 @$12 40 
Extra Prime............. 10 00 @ 10 25 
Family,.... - 2 3 @ 138 00 
Bacon: 
es Resins acu, : sens xt india $6 80 @$7 10 
REE eS ee. 6 85 ¢ 710 
Cut MEaTs: 
Smoked Hams..............— hy 103 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —6 a— 7 
Smoked Strips eccccccce —-7 @ Ry 
Lain: 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $7 65 @ 7 75 
Sl bbe didlsvdavecdsenacoba 7 50 77 
SN ckticeatuwusansinninnn 8 00 @ 8 20 
HAY.—Shipping 75 cents, Prime to 





Fancy Thimothy 90@95, Medium 80@85, 
— 65@70, and Salt 45@50. Straw.— 

Rye, $1@1.05, Short do. 65@70 cents, 
— at 55@ 60, all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Sales were at 
8@10 cents for common to choice, to dress 
55@56 Ibs. to the gross ewt., and 10,@10$ 


-_ prime and extra, to dress 57 lbs. Milch 

Cows $30@$55 for ordinary to choice, 
Calves, 24@34 for Grassers and 9 for 
Veal. Sheep $5@$€6.124 and Lambs 
$6. 25@$7.50 

WOOL. 

rE err 48@57 
SRR Amer Sp ONE pleat ies 30@57 
sh cndndedumticncnnrsdanancenned 18(@40 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 






BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 28 @36 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..24 (@29 
OES 18 (@21 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 28 @36 
W estern, Dairy, choice to faney....... 22 @29 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 16 @20 

CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancv........cccccccees 149@15 
State, Factory, good to fine............ 13 @14 
cS ere r = 134@1 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 148@15 
Western, Factory, fairto prime..... 12 @144 


EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 7 


State and Pennsylvania. ............. 7 @18 
Weatern and Canadian............... 8 (@17 
POTATOES 
ings: ee nthcadenaeesuaRiCD $1 75 @2 00 
I  cararenncenedcaeacaees 1 2 @1 50 
State Rose............. - 150 @i 75 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN. 


Apples, Spitzenbergs, per bbl.... 3 00 @ 3 62 
Apples, Baldwins, choice, per bbl. 2 25 @ 2 75 
Apples, Greenings beaekuenasanadn 200 @ 2 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to good, 

per crate............ 
Cranberries, Jersey, fancy 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, choice to 

fancy, per bbl inna maeres 800 @9 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, ‘common 


NE BOE DR i cinded xicenee 700 @7 5 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC ae 
Apples, Sliced, State................. @8 
Apples, Western.........0..scs0eesees ; (@ 7% 
Apples, Southern..........-cccccceces 6 @10 
PORE, POU iin cc cdvcccesssccegees 10 @20 
Peaches, Unpeeled.............-se0- 64 @B 
PEUED. « cwchnn ceeccrorccereeses 104 @11 
IR Airis heen waka wen ens sakdetire 16 @18 
SEEDS 

Clover Western........ ae L Ra— 
Clover, New York State........ -— ¢O— Oe 
Timothy. -»-.P bush. 2 7% @ 3 00 
CI, vias - ev ctecierscnceeaves 90 @ 2 30 
Hemp, Foreign........-....-++- 125 @ 1 380 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 170 @ 1 90 
Linseed, Caleutta...... » 56 Iba. 2 42 @ 2 45 
I 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 


Guano, Perny’ pr, rectified, 9. ¥¢ c. 69 00 (@70 00 
3.40 “* 51 00 @52 00 

Guano, Standard or Guanape 
CRD TOG. Jocccncecccves. cane 53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime ‘ 37 00 @40 00 


Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 (@35 00 


Bone Flour. ..... 36 00 (439 00 

Bone Meal.......... 34 00 (236 40 

ee Ground Bone....... 81 00 (433 50 

“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lota less 

than car-load............ = = 


Mattield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano.. ~ 38 
Bone, ground fine, av erage. es: “38 e¢ ee 
* dissolved, high grade...... 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 75 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
DS cadendcde cies sadues 1 63a@— — 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]}bs. 4 00 (@ 4 12 
Dried Blood, per unit........... —— @2 3% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
35 00 


Duet Fertilizer.............. 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.., 
85 Broad Street, 

Corver Souts WILLIAM STREET, New Yorn, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 

AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Cash advances made on arrival of p rty hero 
and account of sales rendered promptly. Mark goods 
and address letters 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad St., N. Y. 


GREATAN 


EATAMERICA 


P. O. Box 4235, 
Boat taten 












Stores, Hotels. 
Restaurants, Club 
consumers will find 

Card 


IN: 
COMPANY 


va ool EE ake SEALER SE me host kore” measure. 







N. B.—Be- 
-yo4 rr NO 
tators. HUMBUG, 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29, 





Insurance. 
IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. L. C. Hopxrys, the general agent of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
the State of Ohio, has requested us to ad- 
mit to our advertising columns, on our 
usual terms, the recent correspondence be- 
tween himself and that Company. We 
cannot, of course, refuse such an applica- 
tion, coming, as it does, from a gentleman 
well known to us for some twenty-five 
years or more; but we wish our readers to 
understand distinctly that we do not en- 
dorse any of the statements made in this 
correspondence, and particularly such as 
refers to several highly-respected life in- 
surance companies with which the Mutual 
Life is now in active competition. 





ScuPERINTENDENT Smyrtu, of the Insur- 
ance Department, has published his an- 
nual chart giving the condition of the 
fire insurance companies of New York 
State on December 31st, 1879. The follow- 
ing is a synopsis of the information thus 





| 1879. | ong 





yd of companies. . 





2°13 48 

"2 5626 i 5618 Sz 

re prem \ " 163,122 65 
Marine ~~ {inland P’ ms..| 1,004204 68 1,326,428 16 
Total income.............. 20.822,995 67! 21.511,0%4 50 
ee 7,92),348 90 9,613,882 27 
Marine and inl'd losses.. 850.208 62 1,325,448 25 
Dividends to sto’kh'd'rs.| 3,036,948 95| 2,730,900 29 
Total expenditures.......| 19,387,006 67) 21,849,243 1 





OHIO GENERAL AGENCY. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


L. C. HOPKINS, General Agent. 


Crncrxnatt, Feb. 12th, 1880, 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq. : 

Dear Sir:—I respectfully request the 
publication of the following correspondence 
in your Insurance Department. 

Yours, truly, 





L. C. Horxrss. 


Tre Morvan ae INSURANCE (CO. oF New York, ) 
To = BROADWAY 4 
New York, re. Sth, 18R0. \ 
L. C. Hopxrss, Esq., General Agent, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sir :—We have just had brought to 
our notice what purports to be a copy of a 
ciroular issued by you and bearing date 
January ist, 1880. This we have tele- 
graphed you to suppress forthwith, and 
have directed you to recall by letter all out- 
standing copies and to issue no more circu- 
lars without permission. These positive 
orders are rendered necessary by the extra- 
ordinary contents of your circular, for 
which we fail to find any justification ex- 
cept excess of zeal. It is impossible for us 
to understand how you mean your state- 
ment to be taken that you have guaranteed 
to procure a certain amount of insurance 
provided certain advantages can be secured. 
Certainly no such guaranty was ever exact- 
ed by or made to us, and as certainly we 
have not authorized the discount of thirty 
per cent. you promise. 

We do not believe your circular was in- 
tended to deceive; but it certainly will do 
so, asit already has done. After the con. 
flicts of the past year, resulting in the 
definitive abandonment of the thirty-per- 
cent. rebate plan by the Company, and the 
substitution of a general premium reduction 
of fifteen per cent., which has been univers- 
ally accepted as a final settlement, nothing, 
in our judgment, could be more injudicious 
than reopeuing the question in the way 
you have done. 

Your circular is already, we are informed, 
in print, and will, doubtless, be spread 
broadcast over the country, to prove that 
the Company is still secretly practicing a 
plan which it has publicly renounced. We 
forbear to add further comments, for we 
feel sure your own reflections will convince 
you of the indiscretion into which you have 
been Jed, no doubt, by the very commend- 
able desire to gratify our wishes, as well as 
your own, by sending us a large amount of 
new business. Yours truly, 





(Signed) Ricaarp A. McCurpy, 
Vice-President. 
rege aS Gre tom | 
0., 7th, 1880. 


Dear Sir :—1 am in receipt of your tel- 





egram and letter ovbutag all outstanding 
copies of a purported circular, dated Jan. 
Ist, 1880, to be called in. 

Permit me to state, in reply, that the 
circular referred to was not issued to my 
agents, ascharged, has not been circulated, 
and,-as a natural sequence, there are no 
copies to be called in. 

While renewing a partnership arrange- 
ment, about to terminate by limitation, I 
proposed, in a fair and equitable manner, 
to largely increase the Life Insurance De- 
partment business by meeting to the extent 
of my first commissions the irregular and 
unequal discounts of some companies and 
the combined loans and irregular discounts 
of others. 

From personal observation in conducting 
the business in Ohio, and from credible 
statements, I was aware of the following 
facts: The Atna Life agents were offering 
term insurance at nominally low rates (high 
enough, as the sequel will prove at the ex- 
piration of the ten-year term), together with 
a discount of 30 per cent. on first year’s 
premiums. 

The agents of the Northwestern were 
offering discounts up to 30 per cent., and 
various expedients, plausible on the face, 
yet leaving the insured in grave doubts as 
to the actual amount of one-third his insur- 
ance, 

The agent of the Connecticut Mutual, 
mortified at its great loss of business in 
Ohio in 1879, as compared with our success, 
and smarting under the daily complaints of 
policyholders, whose premium payments in- 
creased as the company’s dividend-paying 
capacity decreased, was offering a sliding 
scale of discount of 20 to 30 per cent. 

The New York Life agent, whose insured 
were loud in exclamations of dissatisfaction 
at dividends of only 5 per cent. to 10 per 
cent., when 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
were promised, was, with its peer and cola- 
borer in Tontine effort, offering any discount 
demanded, even to 55 per cent., provided 
the applicant could be induced to tread the 
mysterious and uncertain walks of Tontine. 

The Mutual Benefit of New Jersey, in 


the language of their agent, ‘‘ had gotten 


up a rebate plan of their own—50 per cent. 
off the first year and 30 per cent. each year 
thereafter, and the rebate would take care 
of itself—never be heard from, never have 
to be paid”; and at the same time they 
adroitly obtained the consent or signature of 
each applicant to the following ‘‘Certificate 
of Loan,” which makes it a direct charge 
against the policy and its dividends, the 
statement of the agent to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

CERTIFICATE OF LOAN. 


Newark, N. Ji. .....0000- a 


™ Tris CERTIFIFS 


that THe MctTvat Beyerir Lire Insvrance Con- 
pasy has loaned on Policy NO...........00eesseseeeees 


being thirty per cent. on the first............... Pre- 

mium, which, with any additional loan, shall be a 
Men on the Policy until paid; legal interest on the 
same to be pald..............«+ out of the dividend, 
| if any, otherwise to be paid in cash ; the amoun 

of the existing loan to be indorsed hereon, and 
also stated on the Renewal Receipt. 


CERTIFICATE OF LOAN ON POLICY . ee 


Knowing that our intelligent business 
men were dissatisfied with these vacillating 
plans and ever- varying discounts of com- 
peting companies and their agents, I deter- 
mined to outline a plan of business, with a 
uniform discount to all applicants in my 
district. I guaranteed my partners that 
one million dollars’ new insurance should 
be written in ninety days; that all appli- 
cants should have equal advantages one 
with another; and, inasmuch as vur com- 
petitors were reiterating the false assertion 
that the reduced rates would be advanced 
at the option of the trustees, or be a charge 
against the dividends, it was decided that a 
truthful statement be made to the contrary, 
together with the fact that all policies 
should participate in declared dividends. 

In each instance applicants for insurance 
have been informed that the extra dis- 
count is made solely by the general agent, 
from his commissions. 

In order that there might be no misunder- 
standing of our plans, as many wild prom- 
fses and statements had been made by 
agents of the companies heretofore named, 
it was decided to reduce tht plan to print. 
In the ordinary course of my 








—- —_— Sl Oa 
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ness I issue many circulars to agents, 
and the heading is kept in type in 
the usual form by the printer. Acting 
under a misapprehension of general orders, 
it was printed under this heading and ad- 
dressed to local agents in Ohio. The 
falsely-called ‘‘ Circular” was not intended 
to be so addressed, it was not issued as 
such, nor was it distributed to any. But 
four copies were preserved for personal use 
in canvassing in my office. Three of these 
were retained by the firm members. One 
was retained by an employé, who suddenly 
engaged with the Connecticut Mutual, and 
retained it one week, just sufficient 
time to send it East, for their spurious mani- 
fold copies. I only regret that I did not 
on Jan. 1st know the dividends on policies 
issued at the reduced rates to be 17 per 
cent., a8 I would, undoubtedly, have in- 
eluded such valuable information, as of 
great importance. 

The alleged ‘‘ Circular” 


alluded to read 
as follows: ‘ 


OHIO GENERAL AGENCY. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


L. C. Hopxins, General Agent. 


CINCINNATI, January 1st, 1880, 
OHIO DEPARTMENT. 


To LocaL AGENTS: 

Gentlemen :—I have guaranteed to pro- 
cure, by March 3ist, One Million Dellars’ 
New Insurance from this department, pro- 
vided the applicants have the following 
advantages: 

First. The permanent reduction of 15 
per cent. from former rates on ail ordinary 
life policies; the reduced rate to be ex- 
pressed in the policy, thus forming a part 
of the insurance contract. 

Seconp. There shall be, in addition to 
the 15-per-cent. reduction, a further dis- 
count of 80 per cent. on first year’s pre- 


ums. 
Turep. The policies obtained under this 
jal arrangement will participate in the 
ividends declared. 

Agents will present this offer to the old 
policyholders of the Company first, giving 
them, in each case, the precedence, and let 
the results show that, in taking the lead to 
permanently cheapen life insurance, this 
Company has not mistaken the apprecia- 
tion of the public. 

Yours truly, 
L. C. Horxrns, General Agent. 


You will perceive that I adopted this 
expedient as a temporary means of over- 
coming the unfair competition of my 
business rivals. [I felt that something must 
be done to stop this irregular cutting of 
rates, to our injury, and that the only way 
was, at my own personal sacrifice and 
without involving any loss or expense to 
the Company, to apply the knife so deep 
that thissystem should be at once and for- 
ever laid low. You will also perceive that 


no circular was issued, as was supposed by 
you, and that the pretended circular 
brought to your attention was a fraudulent 
trick. Our Company is popular in every 
way. Its financial position commands re- 
spect from our best citizens. Its reduced 
rates are appreciated and gratefully ac 
cepted. We have no complaints from our 
insured or the insuring public, and I fail to 
see where my action, as indicated, has 
worked a hardship to any save our jealous 
competitors. 
Yours, very truly, 
L. C. Hopxrss, Gen'l Agent. 





Tae Mvrvat Lire InsuRANCE CO., OF vow ae Spam, 
New York, Feb. iSth, 1 


L. C. Horxms, Esq., General Agent: 

Dear Sir :—We have received your letter 
of 7th inst. We are glad to know that the 
memorandum printed for your private use 
was not issued by you. You have evi- 
dently been made the victim of an impu- 
dent fraud; and, although, as you well 
know, we seriously disapprove the practice 
of giving away commissions by agents, we 
believe your action in this case was taken 
with good motives, and, after reading your 
explanation, we withdraw ‘the expressions 
of censure contained in our letter of 5th 
inst. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Ricnharnp A. McCurpy, 
Vice-President. 


Mutual. Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 








Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par vaiugs)....... $83,804,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,716 (8 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,355,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
iis: sin otieas Radabtennecasts $4,505,168 10 


DmeEcTors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet, 
F. T. Frelinghny- William Clark, Edward H. Wright. 
sen, 





OFFiCERS. 
Lewrs C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. 3B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H.N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 


PAnatvAl 


TUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF FRILADELFHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 4 ASSETS, $7,031,318 84. 
UEL C. HUEY, t. 
PU RELY. MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of surplus 
Policies non-forfeiting for | their value. 
Insurance at net cost. 








mts wanted. Apply 
_ BS. RY, STEPHENS, Vice-President. 





BROOKLYN LIFE, 


IN ACCOUNT WITH ITS POLICYHOLDERS. 














Dr. BALANCE SHEET, DEC. Bist, 1879. Cr. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

‘To gesgrve, being the resent cash value By United States and other bepte. $510,576 25 
of all the policy liabilities of the By call loans (secured by ited 

GE enccode «esngsognccscosensigesee $1,390,770 00 States and other bonds).. 72,000 00 
fe losses in process of adjustment. . 40,240 By loans a bond and morigage 
endowments in process of adjust- secured by property worth more 

Sibnatecetsantance<ntanaeenocrcenncnn 42,244 00 than double the amount of the loans) 687,900 00 

To fums paid in advance and all By real estate.............+-++- — Se 161,438 33 

a, iF SENS venientieiansease anveteos 19.578 42 loans mass on policies in force..... = 518 57 


Teo Sarples, aste Policyholders.*8257, 48410 
61,750,310 59 52 


23,212 31 
914 41 


Be interest accrued but tit die... 


14a ot 
By ledger balances (agents’)...... ..%. 15,164 26 





$1,750,310 52 





* From the above arvana, after March ist, 1580, a L 5 o TNVISERS WH will be paid on each participating policy at the 
ersary 


settlement of the premium due on the anniv: 





Certificate of the Finance and Auditing Committees Attached to the Annual Report. 


nave on this. the Sd Say of February. ioe at the annual meesiog of the F 
n e at the an 

Deeds, Bonds, Bonds and M Securities. and Assets in the 

‘e Insurance Comyany, and we find them correct and of full "value as repre- 


sented. 
We further certify that these Deeds, Bonds, Bonds and Mo 


and belonging to the Brooklyn 


Company. 
of the Finance Com the 
ve statement submitted Oy <h e President 


, Securities, and Bank Certificates of De- 


posit and Assets above enumerated are in the possession of the ‘Company and _ full ed) kB DU thereof, free 


of any lien or incumbrance. 
Witnessed and ack powtedeed be 
a te Notary Public. 


CKINCK. 
(Signed) J WHITNEY. 
(Signed) FI LIX CAMPBELL. 





We, the Ae. . of the Ao daatet Pere of the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, have been presen 


at the examination this, the 2d day 
Certificate of the Finance Commit - 
Witnessed and aqgpowiecess befo: 
Wu. J. Mernirr, ‘Notary Public. 


The character of the Assets of this Company may 
sum of A seeeee —_ seventy nine do dollars was un 
‘ompany inclusive in process of 
additional 


years the BROOKLYW LIFE INSURANCE COMP 
omgent ie ees for death 
BROOKE KLYN TIPE *INSORARCE Oome COMPANY is gence 


peard shows it to be ii 


WTI, WaREAPE peers HEA rete WIRLLAN BUROEER, Searetary 
@FFICES, Nos. 320 AND 393 BROADWAY, OCOORNER PEARL 87., NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


1880, of the Assets above led 


enpaid the jue on 
foreclosure ; and this result was not brought abou 


on said ages. vd pear erae tenes oa OD ps stay ies 
paid one mi and four hun 
and OC. hundred and dollars for dividends 4 


ana we concur in the 
ORNE. 

L MAUJER. 

BRITTON RICHARDSON. 

‘ELIX CAMPBELL. 

Signed) ALEX. FORMAN. 


be learned from the fact that on Jan. Ist, 1890, onl 
all the Bonds and 








& 
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Sok mowledaed tobe “e a Policyholdersfomipany” and and 


Thirty-fourth Annual Statement 


OF THR 
€ 


Connectivut Mutual lie 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ner Assets, January ist, 1879..........-- $46,225,182 44 
RECEIVED IN 1870: 


For premiums..........$5,750,441 67 


For interest and rents. 3,203,848 99 
8,054,200 66 





$55,170,473 10 


DISBURSED IN 1879. 


To POLICYHOLDERS : 


For claims by 
death and 
matured en- 
dowments.. .$3,745,265 54 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policyholda- 





TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS. . .&7,196,086 89 


EXPENsrFs : 


Commissions 
. $908,145 50 


Printing, sta- 
tionery, ad- 
vertising,. 
postage, ex- 
change, etc.. 

Profit and Ions. 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon real estate, first lien........ $22,217,408 37 
Loans upon stocks and bonds............ 27,053 28 
Premium notes on Policies in force..... 4,109,717 91 


Cost of real estate owned by the Com’p 11,080,472 47 
Cost of United States registered bonds. 4,620,683 14 
619,200 00 


Cost of state Donds........ cccecceseeeseee 
Cost of city DONAS.........-ccccereeeeeees 
Cost of other bonds 





947,116,244 37 
ADD: 
Interest due and accrued. . $1,453,488 52 
16,779 05 


Net premiums in course of 
collection........ None... 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... 39,839 68 
—————_ $1,676,000 11 


Gross Assers, Dec. Sist, 1879.......... $48,702,934 48 





LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding poll- 
cies, net, assuming 4-per- 





Ratio of expense of management to re- 


GORGNS OD TR cwtccccscvcsccnecse cosseced 6.54 per cent. 
Policies in force, Dec. 3ist, 1879, 64,504, 
SNORTING, .ccccccesscetbecotcecsscectesseed $164,585,123 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 





AL STATEMENT OF THE 


ETNA i UE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN.—Jan. int, 1880. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1879, at cost.... $23,761,342 09 


BRONTE is a4 


sources in 1879.......... 1,856,710 46 4,350,897 30 


$28,112,289 39 
DISBU REEM re: 
Death poe ee en eouheneeees 
Matured en he, 188 Fe 
Dividends - policy noid: 
ersand for surrendered 





Reinsurance........-».... 9,500 97 

Commissions.......... or, 213, 6B 

A expenses, medi- 

Sl suaminations, and 

aie other expenses 202, | 
nis = 


8,612,011 46 





$24,499,327 91 


town bonds............+. 
Mortgages secu: 
estate valued 





Loans on coilaterals (mar- 
ket value 070 00)... 
Loans on personal se- 
cu 


Loa - 
icies, the it value 
of which exe eeds 
$6,250,000 


due agentsand others... 


Aomia, Dec. Sist 1879. 
rat $24,499,827 91 





sn pret of secur- 
ities over cost... ........ 


Gress assets, Jan. Ist, 
en i TA BILITIES. 
Losses and claims awal 


1,196,887 60 





$25,636,195 41 


4 
steeiard $21,548,728 10 
Less =e 


83,102 40 21,465,625 70 
Loading x on deferred and 
mium 


per cent................. 48,8931 72 
Reserve for ible de 
preciation value of 
real estate...........-... 75,000 00 
All other labilities....... 9,255 36 22,072, 048 : 32 


SURPLUS 48 Bpsenee POLICYHOLDERS : 
By Conn. and Mass. Standard........... 69,564,147 OF 
By standard of he York and most 

other states, exceeds 5,000,000 00 


Moroan G. BULKELEY, Pres. res. J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
g.C. Weneren, Vice-Pres. _H. W. St. JOHN, Ac tuary. 
G. W. Russe.., M.D., olmeaien Physician. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ith, 1880, 
The Trustees, in C atwanty to the Charter of the Cum 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its 
affairs on the — of December, 187). 
Premiums received Marine 
from lst January, oTs7y, to 8lst De 





ENED, BECP nccsccccespecoscgocaboaanece $7,690,008 58 
Premiums on policies an marked off ist 
IE, MOP acocnccceccecéneccccccccec’ 1,671 671,981 91 





Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,871,048 40 


No Tetietes have been issued upon Life 
ka; nor u Fire disconnected 

Re Marine 
Premiums marked off pom Je Jet January, 











187, to Sist December, 187/..... ..... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... «. $1,524,431 04 
Returns of Pr and Exp $8 0,:96 77 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and Other St Stocks.. $8,875,558 00 
Loans, sec “oy Stocks and otherwise. 1,807,{00 60 
Real Estate Cc * due the Com- 


POmy, Cxtimated OF. ....2.00.cscccosccces 500. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522 85 
Cash in Bank 


OST IED EATER. wc cece cc cereeeeeeee seeeeeeeee 


Total Amount of Assets............. $12,487,7; 437,739 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the t ©o red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 





























J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
ok RLES DE ENNIS, Bone OND Wek Ww. CORLIEA, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW HARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART. 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FORESr 
WM. STURGIS REDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LEVERICH, 


ADOLPH LEMOYN CHARLES 
BENJAMIN H. YIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOSIA LLIAM H. 


RURTI HER. Rae Reanooe 


4. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES 








D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 


W. HH MOORE, 4 Plec Prectins 
& A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President, 
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LIST OF THE ; GRAVE STONES. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Massachusetts, 
writing to us about co-operative life insur- 
ance, says: ‘‘I want to know how many 
and what companies of this character have 
come to grief in this country. Please give 
me a list of them.” 

If the list could be made, we have no 
space in which to print it. But itis im- 
possible to make the list; because a major- 
ity of these concerns have been so organ 
ized (doing the business of insurance un- 
der the guise of doing something else) that 
there are no other public 





records of their 
existence than the distress and suffering 
which they have left behind. They have 
sprung up wWke have 
local reputation, and have died making no 
sign; except when one 
prominent, 


mushrooms, 
more than usually 
like the ‘‘ Protection” Com- 
pany, of Chicago, makes a great explosion 
Then 
of the game, and 


and its fragments fall into the courts. 
the public get a glimpse 


learn that one of these concerns, after 
playing its game for six years, can fail, 
owing $324,000 in promised insurance to 
its hopeful members! What Judge Blod 


get said to these deluded policyholders he 
might hay 
the 


“ 


who are in 
namely, that 
illusory and an experiment 
outside the beaten paths of life insurance,” 
and that 


ve said to all others 


same delusion their 


scheme was 
anticl 
pated the contingency which has arisen.” 


they ‘‘micht well have 

Some persons have tried to ascertain the 
facts which our correspondent asks for, and 
we will give some of the re 
complete 


sults of their in- 
researches, as far have 
The editor of the 


Re rie? SAVS 


as we 


apace, Western Insurance 


The number of co-operative life com- 
panies incorporated in the State of Ohio 
since the first of the year 1871 is, according 
to a leaflet on our de: *k, 57. Of this num 
her, 24 have failed, 23 are in a dying con- 
dition, and 10 claim to be doing a fair busi 
ness, This information is claimed to be 


from a reliable source, and shows that more 
than 42 per cent. of the whole number bave 
expired, more than 41 per cent. are in a dy 


ing condition, whil 
of the whole 
healthy 


e Jess than 18 per cent. 
number a 
condition.” 

The editor of the Inavrance Vo 
al fact that 


concerns have fai 


re claimed to be in a 
for states 
‘* multitudes’ of these 


1867, 


the gener 


led since when they 


canized. He says: 

‘With each suece 
of co-op ratives 
The Mutual 
New York, 


were first o1 


eding year the number 
continued to multiply. 
Guarantee Association, , of 
was a conspicnous example in 


1870, the Mutual Protection of 2hilade! 
phia in 1871, and the Protection Leacue at 
St. Louis in 1872. We might give alone 
list of Jater associations, whose records are 
in our possession, but whose names art 
doubtle ag forrotten by all« xcept those who 
protited or those who suffered from their 
failure. We can furnish the names of 
probably forty. In 1878 come a check 


vhich compelled muititudes of them to re- 
tire. Their retirements were «quiet, for 
they generally were in po sion of no 
funds to excite dispute and giv. pub.teity 
to the facts.” 


These associations were o ranized, so the 
prospectus of nearly 
says, “‘to supply a long-felt want.’ 
is this and 
Many of the active org: 


every one of them 
What 
felt” it? 
inizers of them evi- 
felt want” 
and perhaps something 
more! The Pennsylvania Commissioner's 
Report of 1878 explains ft, from one-half to 
three-fourths or more of the money received 
by Pennsylvania associations having been 


used for salaries and expenses of ‘‘ 


‘want” who has ‘ 


dently had ‘‘a long for an occu- 
pation and a salary, 


manace- 
ment”! ative company, receiv- 
ing $52,060, suppiied $24,927 to the “‘long- 
felt want,” being 49 per cent. of its receipts. 
Another, receiving $9,310, supplied $8,610, 
or 92 percent.,to the ‘‘long-felt want.” 
Another, receiving $8,342, supplied $6,958, 


One co-opet 


or 8&8 per cent., to the ‘‘ long-felt want.’ 
And so on, the Jarger part of the receipts 
going for salaries and ‘‘ management” ex 
penses! 


The Underwriter. 


*“*The collapses of co-operative 


Another journal, says: 
insurance 
societies, and particularly of very preten 
have been numerous.” 

One of these was the well-known Jewish 
henevolent bund, the B'nai Berith, man- 
aged by a shrewd class of people, who can 
make business thrive when other people 
cannot. But co-operative life insurance was 
too much for them. Another pretentious 
association was the ‘‘ Independent Order of 
Mutual Aid,” whose bubble burst not long 


tious ones, 


had a | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ago, atits annual meeting in Cincinnati. 
Another, the ‘‘Supreme Council of the 
Royal Arcanum” (if we are correctly in- 
formed), is likely to do the same. Ata 
recent meeting of this association, in Bos- 
ton, the ‘‘ Supreme Regent” (as heis styled) 
said, according to the newspaper reports, 
that he did ‘‘not approve of saying much 
about the insurance feature. The social 
features must be kept prominently in mind. 
Co-operative societies have generally failed, and 
it is only by perpetuating fraternal feelings 
that we can succeed.” A_ self-mortifying 
confession for any sepreme regent to make! 

All grades of co-operative life insurance 
associations—appealing to various classes, 
cilked by various names—have the same 
} consumptive disease born in them. They 
inevitably fall into a rapid decline, even 
when backed and supported by our best 
citizens. There was the ‘‘ Mutual Relief 
Association of the New York Stock Ex- 
change,” which blossomed and died, like 
the rest. Its members were active and 
wealthy business men, who were able to 
test the co-operative theory under all cir- 
cumstances and at any cost. Their person- 
al pride, too, was involved in its success. 
They tried it thoroughly, and at last, they 
saved their reputation by voting to disband; 
but not until they had unanimously re 
corded their experience in a resolution ex 
pressing the truth—that, as to cheapness, 
co-operative insurance, when compared 
with regular life insurance, is a failure. 

It is a failure, also, in other particulars; 
and some of the companies that have not 
yet ‘‘come to grief” begin to see it. A 
Rochester daily paper, referring to the an- 
nual meeting of the ‘‘ Commercial Travel- 
ers’ Association,” of New York (a co- 
operative life insurance company), says: 
“There is no organization of like char- 
acter that is as strong, in a financial way; 
and yet those who are of it and desire to 
see it perform its good offices are fearful of 
The same liability to an 
early demise can be safely predicted of simi 
ler organizations, and for the same reason: 
they sell their wares too cheaply, pay out 
all they receive, leaving no surplus for any 

The reports concerning this 
state that the vice-president 
urged the importance of immediate action, 
save their institution from an igno- 

death. Similar institutions, he 

iid, had collapsed, and it was doubtful, in 
its present state, if the C. T. A. could live 
more than thirteen years at the furthest 
A member ‘‘ doubted whether the Associa- 
uuld live as long as thirteen 
In less than eight years the 
would be largely increased ; 





an early demise. 


emergency.” 


association 


sonsto 


THINTOUS 


tion cf vears 
death-rate 
and when that 
huppened new members would be scarce 
and the tax to older persons burdertsome 
Another said that ‘‘the rates were too cheap 
and should be no less than other life insur- 
companies. If this was not done, it 
would only be a question of time when the 
institution would collapse.” 

After such opinions from the inside «f 
the house, does our correspondent care to 
have ‘‘a list” of the gravestones printed? 
He may take the history of co-operative 
companies in the State of Ohio as a stand 
ard for making up the number that hav 
failed in all parts of the country, and he 
may conclude that not less than eighty 
of them out of each one hundred have 
‘come to grief’; and he may also con 


ance 





clude that the rest will do likewise, for the 

‘Supreme Regent,” already quoted, says: 
‘ (o-operative insurance societies have gener 
ally failed.” 





Receipts for the year 1879... 


-. $231,361 72 
egg oy 

"5,204 47 

my 201 46 


Patd Polfeyholkier 
Allothertisbursements, 


8223, 405 93 
GROSS ASSETS, January Ist, 1880. 1, 391,642 38 
LIABILITIES, 


Claims for Losses un 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
| 
| 







adjustedand notdue $20,150 00 
Premiums paid in ad 
vance i ‘ 6,982 00 
Reserve for Re 
‘e by Mass. and 
onn. Standa rd ... . 1,003,664 00 
arve for Accumulsa 
due Savin 
ywment Policies 33,234 78 
t for Possible 
Depreciation inValne 
of Re al Estate owne: i 
by Company.... 39. 786 


—eneane * $1. 103,766 SO 


Surplus to Polic gage by Mass 
and Conn. Standar , 
Surplus to Policy holders by New 

York Standard, 
Over and above’ Surplus ‘due, by 
same Standere, 3 Savings En- 





$287,875 58 
342,556 55 


dowment Policies, of........... 51,496 78 
Net gain in pan ty tor the year 
Si nictaeieiibnnetiendnakwenieniiians 16,000 00 


T. w. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 





35th Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Co., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


C. GROVER, President. 


LEWIS 


Statement, January Ist, 1880. 


Premiums recetved tn 1879.. 
Interest received in 1879. .........s.s00++- 


ccvececceces $3,793,704 07 
1,916,253 28 


$5,709,957 35 
$32,596,892 35 


$35,246,049 70 


Balance, Jan. Ist, 1879.. 


Expenditures in 1879. 





Surrendered policies 
Dividends or return premiums. 





(Paid policyholdegs, $4,848,957.09) 
Expenses, including taxes................ 551, 
Premiums on bonds purchased.... ...... 87,631 13 
Profit and loss, including deficiency on 
DOPOORID Tic sce cccccssscccsocucses 29,349 70 
Ree 00 
Balance, Jan. Ist, 1880................. 784,207 70 
$98 216,649 70 


Assets, Jan. ist. 1880. 


Cash on hand and tn bank.. 
United States bonds, par. . 

State, City, and County bonds, 
First mortgage pon N’k an 





S7R2, oR 
7,016,500 00 
8,609,027 83 








R. (full issue $600,000), guaranteed. 578,000 00 
First mortgage bonds ite Cane and N. 
. R., guaranteed nited Com 
I FE HE ivecnerntsesenesaduannce 5,000 00 
First bonds and mortgages on real estate 8,706,233 84 
Real estate, Company's office building, 
Pn cncinncccencenesctes sbbeesentcnaces 297,182 85 
Real estate taken on foreclosure, New 
Pe Ee nsécscascuccesesss 1,996,952 40 
Premium loans on policies tn force. 4,398,843 22 
Balance due from agents................. 28,864 81 





£32,784,907 70 
Interest due and accrued... §803,004 27 
Premiums due in Decem- 


ber and deferred pre- 
RE cnbdsnds:astcacdcoes 215.959 17 
— 1,019,958 42 ° 
ics cacsintscincatenibieaaeaeds $83,804,261 12 


Market Value of United @tates and other 
Bonds above Par, %1,507,265.54 


Liahbtlities (as stated by 

the mathematician), re 

serve fund, 4 per cent., 

Masa. standar "890,570,221 00 
Policy claims in prow ss 

of adjustment..... 847,301 00 
Dividends due....... . 200,198,09 
Estimated expenses on un- 

paid premiums, 10 per 





208 
~—-£31 448,746 93 


Pivldends as regards policyholders....... #2, 356, 515 510 

on nes on 1879 premiums payable in 
edeeecnceceececcconooecs 1,418,323 40 

Tnapportioned surplus...... ~ $937,191 70 


By the N. Y. standard of reserve (par value of 
asrets) the surplus as regards policyholders ts $4,506,- 
1838.10. 

Number of polictes tn force Jan. lat, 1880, ¢2,288. 

Inauring &117,720,246.00. 


DIRECTORS. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, 

J. B. PEARSON, 

B. C. MILLER, 

AMZI DODD, 
THEODORE MACKNRT, 
WILLIAM CLARK, 


HENRY McFARLAN, 
JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 

KF. A. STRONG, 

90. L. BALDWIN, 

F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
FDWARD H. WRIGAT. 





L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 


Seuthern New Vork and Northern New 
Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423.783.16 

SURPLUS, 

_ $379,602.61. 
; JAS. 8S. PARSONS, 
President 
A. S. Wine HNESTER, 
Vice President. 





METROPOLE INSURANCE 00. 


OF PARIS. 


Fully Paid Cash pt nigra $1,000,000, 
and the additional secu r a policyholders | 
3,000,000 of stockholders’ obligations and the rigid 

aws of feapeen my 
TES OFFICES, Boston, Mass. 
sou 'C. PAIGE. Resident Rasasece. 
RUSTEES IN BOSTON FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
i. ca Mj Aad Esq., of Messrs. H. H. Hunne- 
GRO. BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 


1 
-/ WM. P. HUNT President Atlas | attach Bank 
col President of the South Boston I 





For New Terms for 





1880 see page 29. 











[February 19, 1880, 






1850. om YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co.. 
OF NEW YORK. — 
. Annual al Report. 


Net Assets from December 
Sat, 5676.....c0c- iemmennad $9,709,175 &3 


BUSINESS OF 1879. 
Premiums received. $993,671 80 
Interest received... 554,596 80 
Rents, deferred pre- 

miums, etc....... 343,054 84 1,891,322 1, 96 
11,6 600,498. 7 498 77 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid claims, ma- 
tured endow- 
ments, and annu- 
itcicaseenseian 

Paid dividends and 
returned pre- 
ae 

Paid salarics, office, 
real estate, and 
other expenses... 

Paid agency, taxes, 


$817,681 37 
47,920 42 


131,810 14 





examiner's fees, 
commission, and 
advertising....... 125,930 32 $1,551,842 25 
SN cv ccceewenianaien $10,049,156 52 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in bank...... $87,810 74 
Bonds and mortgages........... 8,836,094 26 
Loans on policies in force....... 1,588,497 88 
United States and New York 
State stocks......... Secceseos 1,336,670 19 
Real estate at cost.............-. 1,250,418 69 
Premiums deferred and in 
course of collection and 
tranamiasion........0.+.scecee 126,722 46 
Temporary loans on stocks and 
DOR dickcaanensnsactievectdtin 1,696,465 14 
Interest due and accrned, and 
oli other property.........--.. 176,477 16 


$10,049,156 52 


Adjusted elaims due 
after lst Jan., 1880 $249,476 00 


Report ed claims, 
awaiting proof, 
S68:..é dcnnbcoaenen 110,263 89 
Dividends unpaid 
and all other lia- 
Re 80,496 03 
Reserve on existing 
policies, calcula- 
ted by the New 7,759,260 00 
k standard... 7,¢ 
aaaistin __-9¢8,199,495 92 
Surplus by above rule..... 1,549,660 60 





$10,049,156 52 
DIREC TORS. 


HENRY STOKFs, EDWARD SCHELL, 
James M. McLean, c 

AvoustTvus SCHELL, 

Epwis J. Brows, 

HalontT, 

J. VALENTINE, 
Aumaoene. KINGSLAND, JR., 
JouN S. HARRIS, 

Ww. A. SEAVER, 
Epmuunp COFFIN, 
Joun T. Terry, 
JAMES SrOnEs, JR... 
E. A. Wal 


Joun D. Russ, 

P. VAN ZANDT LANF, 
Jacos L. HALSEY 

JACOB NAYLOR, Phila’ phia, 
Sets TURNER, Boston, 


TSON 
LTO Jas. E. YEATMAN, "St. Louis, 
Onin G. Wau BRIDGE, N. K. Maston, San Fran’co, 
Gro W. QvixTARD, ABRAM Dv Rots, 
Leow Riv™, Galveston. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


ag - weer. ) Assistant Secretaries. 
: ¥ FROM LOSS BY 
SEC! eT Re ROBBERY, OR ACCIDENT. 


Fidelity Insurance, Trt, and Safe Deposit Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
in thelr New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---33! Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPIPA Ly... ..---0--cecccceccesovoccsoes &2,000,000 
C i rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 

GhAR Pp ROOF VACT "TS at prices varying from #15 to 

7 a year, according to size. An extra size for cor- 
porations and bankers. Also desirable safes in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe cane Vault Doors guarded by 
the Yale Time 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Compa RS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, and POUARDIANS. and REcEIvE and EXECUTE 
Trusts of every description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMEN: 'S are kept 
separate on — = x & - FA of a Company: 
As an addition: oo y. 

Trust Cc “apital of 000,000, ocimacty. Loc ie for 
thety Trust Obliga’ ony 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALD 

JOHN B. GEST. Nae Presiden’ 
Trust Dope 

ROBE 


, 
RUR- 


President. 
ent and in charge of the 





Stephen A. caldwell,” 
Edward W. Clark, John 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. T -¥ 
Henry C. G 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. 8. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3lst, 1879. 



















AEE GE Te BI, BAO BI, WII acct 0c s cscncccceccccessscscossccgcecace 634,195,868 58 
Less Depreciation & in a Government Bonds and Appropriation to meet any depreciation im 
Sy Se shncccncocscsccdccencescctenccscvebetucesceueséquecsensonenbbethee sevcbontenses 206,545 79 
$33,808,822 74 
INCOME. 
NOE... s einiobedndsnhiiaddsectinnseindintaceenaceiniimenidbhaiain 96,896,400 15 
frtorest af PE ED cnnnsoccceteesnckcsncenevecsocsseneversssounwbaussedécestosans 1,050,680 70 8,847,080 85 
942,245,903 50 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments. $2,439,331 97 
vidends, Surrender Values, and Annuities... enie 2,826,422 12 
0 SP ncsanvconsincccossceonsscneaios Serereccosccoccececesces 228,117 08 
(a 
I I iiinticnescicissnscoctuncenssesndeedtebscctectesenl $4,988,871 09 
Dividend on Capital....... A 7,000 00 
Agencies and areas ee 849 
General Expenses.......... ee 598,918 24 
State, County, vand ET irncincccedtecceanianteasecese attnccmawiatéeeeeee 81,266 98 96,264,905 97 
Net Casu Assets, December Sst, 1870... 2.2.2... 2... eee ec ceeeeeeseceees ___—« 835,080,997 62 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages 0.475.062 90 
Real Estate in Ye we vork and Boston and ‘purchased under foreclosure... ba} 204,796 02 
I es pmanmrobenens 0,488,978 89 
Btate Stocks, city y Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State 
"ile eagltartenetwaarh tesla coi aietieallipeastleyt 6,606,039 53 
Loans secured by United States and State and Municipal Bonds, and 
Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of New York....... 8,673,700 00 
Cash on hand, fn banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit 
In kticcbncadndadnntmothdcbntetddinacubbebhciedekesdadeleesstce 1,215,104 58 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums................-scccccesccscecceeee 227,225 70 
-_————- ee oe 
$85,080.007 62 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over oost..................66..0005. ocnas jae ‘ 348,006 17 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.......... wie 844,342 94 
Premiums due and in process of collection ... 100,470 00 
Deferred Premiums 503,025 00 
‘a A RT 
a ey i I a rriieiivins da petansiccanaconcdapiassaneiwasidadsvcaceivaseteonss: $37,366.841 75 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including Legal Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies....... 20,851,484 00 


Total Ondivided Surplus ................csssesecccecese 
of which belongs (as com puted) to Policies in co 


ral class 





Risks Assumed in 1879, $26.502,541 00. 
From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 


nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 


The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American on erage Table, the legal 


standard of the State of New York. 





G. W. PHILIPS 
J. G. VAN CISE, { ACTUARIES. 





We, the undersigned, have. in person, carefully examined the accounts, and d and ex din de 
tail the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPR, 
Henry S TERBELL, 
ROBERT BLIss, 


James M. HALSTED, 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


Directors, appointed Oct. 22d, 1879, 
to examine the assets and accounts 


2 Committee of the Board of 
@ the close of the year. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT anp EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Examiners. 
E. W. Scort, Sup’t of Agencies. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, John D. Jones, 
D. Mo Thomas A. © 
pe T. Ma Robert Bliss, 


Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Henry F. Spouiding, 


William H. Fogg. Edward Lambert, 
Will‘am A. Wheelock, B, F. Randolph 
Parker Handy, Alanson 
William G. Lambert, John Sioane, 

enry G. Marquand, Ashbel Green, 
James W. Alexander, Henry % ee, 
Henry 8. ri. George H. Stu 
Thomas 8. Young. Wm. W hitews right, Jr., 


John A. Stewart, Rob’t Lenox Kennedy, 
James M. Halsted, José F. Nivarro, 
Chauncey M. John J. MoCook, 
Benjamin Williamson, Stephen H. Phillips, 
Henry M. Ale: 5 muel W. To 3 
William Walker. Samuel Holmes 

pont hen Theodore Weston. 

d Alexander P. Irvin 

E. Boudinot Colt, . De Witt Cuyler, - 
[Thomas A. Biddle, uis rald, 

( W. Carleton, flliam M. Bliss, 

pone = LO G. aad Charles G. Landon, 





William Alexander. 





J NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Assets, - - — $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


core bree s1 features of TR TRIG eer 
aL 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE: AGEMENT, and 
Ali Forms of tsar Pimento 
* 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar 
So, H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 
= Insurance OLAS, 








CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts tts busi under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—_o—- 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 





Cont’nental/ Cor. Ceurtand Montague Streets 
Buildipgs, ( and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—_o—— 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,178,188 76 
Ce Gi ictrccccccccescsocscsace 1,000,000 00 
TC A 1,040,319 28 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 

1,132,518 32 


240,351 16 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
United States Bonds at market val 00,81 
State py Se ad Bonds and Stocks — 3 Bar oo be 


Cash on Snnintikaseninedeebtecnteaneian esd Pa0re! 58 

Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
UY 2 eran 285,2°5 00 

M oans (on Real Estate, worth 
1 2 hepeoerenenss®-csscuapencgacses 673,600 00 

Real Estate, office buildings in New York 
and Ste es 677,500 00 

Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
PR ivscandneriticnsnesictnecveecen’ 150," 9 58 
and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 





1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

BL b= dcrnnen bees cotecs 804,038 88 
Surplus..... Se ee ep ties iekien 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 
wm. 0. on IR ini, ners eee 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29, 

















SS 
THIRTY-7IFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 








JANUARY list, 1880, 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets.. $135,966 938 
$36,077,490 68 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PROMINE, 0 5:00:000cen0ccees biviekbethewen seen abet +++. 96,382,875 25 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 
ee errr rercerr rr tree escccccoes 2,339,875 93 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1870............+-- 306,225 98—§2,033,650 00—$8,086,686 16 


$44,114,176 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

TOMS 0O GREED. 0c ccccccccccccccorccsescceeeecersonessss consceee 1,015,256 22 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 
Taxes and reinsurances.........0.---seccccscececcccscecccecsscces + 178,608 64 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 807,302 81 — $5,928,745 16 


$38,185,431 68 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $14,356,193 94).......cccccccscccccccccccccccsccccccsoces 18,544,671 96 
NE fo as ohn sn bcnccccdedeun scseneekwekendsecesneseresibions 4,974,573 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first ten < on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).........ceecseceesececeeceees ‘ a bd 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000)... 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company ¢ on 
these policies amounts to $3,160,000)... ........ 6. sec cee cece eens 621,408 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1880............. 2.2 cece cede eeeees 367,989 02 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 





fm Mabilitios)...0...cccccccccccsccccsccevcccce coccce goebesenee 211,625 28 
Agents’ balances....... Jt nedeehetdahdeneeedeehbe sede eeesenene coves 22,199 28 
Accrued interest on investments J anuary 1st, 1880.. cecccccces 817,000 11— $38,185,431 68 
# A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost..........- coccccccece 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880...........ssseceeeeceees 938,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1880............+ $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting PFOOL, OFC.......ccccccccccccssccccsceces 213,271 81 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid.............--++sseeeeeeeeee 32,780 98 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net OGM 0.06s200'0s00scesvesencadccceessre 84,016,840 82 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.........-++..eeeeeereeeeeee 16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
Divisible surplus, at 4 Per CODL.....-sscececcesceecerseeeees coccces 8,120,871 48 





$38,996,952 66 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 per Cent., omer $7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 


Jan le ire asaat, Amount | 1877) “iar T4eeTe 
Jan. lst, 1877. ® oun . me 
ae Tan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. onan 1878, 127,901,887. 
Force: | Jan. 1879, 45,005. at Risk : 7 
ae ist’ 1880, 45,705. 1880, 127,417,768. 
524,815. 1875, $1,870,658. Jan. Ist, 1876, $3,400,654. 
Death- { tere’. *1'547,648, Income | ig7q° y'o96,950. Divisible | J.n° tet) isr7, -2°606.816. 
claims 1877, 1,638, 128. from 1877, 1,867,457. Surplus at { Jan. Ist, 1878, 66s 1ae 
’ 13687;676 1878, 1,948,665. 40: cent.: | Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,496, 
paid: | yezy) 1)569,864. , Iaterest | 1879° 9’033,650. * Percents: | Jan’ ist, 1880, 8,190,871. 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE . A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, & D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 68. 8. FISHER, cares STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


Wg Lo AO MORRIS eet nor 


SENRY TUCK, MD. "examines BEL LNA HE. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Anasen 
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Old and Moung. 


THE MARKED GRAVE. 





BY LILLIF E. BARR. 


Bowte’s rangers, out on the trail, 
Had galloped from early dawn; 
But the prafrie road was cool and sweet, 
And green as a garden lawn, 
And the strong air stirred the blood like 
wine— 
The strong air, scented with flowersand pine. 


Silent and stern and ready to fight, 
They followed the Indian foe, 

Till Bowie cried: ‘‘ Let the bridles fall, 
For the sun 1s sinking low. 

We must feed and rest or we shall fail, 

Though fifty miles on the Lipan trail.” 


They had reached a grove of mighty oaks, 
Into the shadows they went ; 
The saddles were loosened, and beasts and 
men 
Were glad of their leafy tent. 
Said Bowie: “ Just take your rifle, Hays, 
And see how the land around us lays.”’ 


The youth went forward with up head step; 
Came back with a quicker tread. 
“Captain, I found beneath yon oak 
Aman thatis—’’ ‘‘Dead?” ‘ Quite dead. 
His saddle and whip beside him lay. 
I reckon his horse has strayed away.” 


Yes, dead he lay in the blowing grass, 
Lay sleeping like any child. 
One arm was under his curly head, 
His lips still faintly smiled. 
Booted and spurred he had gone to rest, 
But looked like a man that Death had blessed. 


There waa not a wound, or mark, or stain; 
There was not a line to tell ; 
From whence he came, or what was his name, 
Nor where he was wont to dwell. 
“Well, no matter,” said Bowie, “‘ because 
Where we know nothing at all God knows!” 


They dug him a grave beneath the oak, 
And Bowie, with hunting-knife, 
Cut deep in its living bark the date 
When the stranger stepped from life. 
Then, glancing down, with a solemn pause, 
Cut under the date two words: God knows! 
ll 


TAKING BOARDERS. 
BY MRS. MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


‘Ir was a scandal,” the neighbors said, 
*‘that Miss Delia should be obliged to take 
boarders, after all she’d been through; and 
Heaven knows boarders didn't help a body 
to work out her salvation. And so much 
money in the family, too, taking it by and 
large. Wasn't her Uncle Eben, over at 
Dover, well to do, and not a chick of his 
own to care for, except the boy he had 
adopted, who was no creditto him? It was 
odd, now, that a man with poor relations 
should take to a stranger, when his own 
flesh and blood was needy; but sometimes 
it did seem as if folks had more feeling for 
others than for their own kith and kin. 


Then there were cousins in the city, fore- 
handed and fashionable, who never were 
worth arow of pins to Delia; and there 


was her Great-uncle John’s widow a-larking 
on the Continent, a-gambling at Baden- 
Baden and trying the waters of every min- 
eral spring in the three kingdoms, for no 
disease under the sun but old age. She'd 
been known to say that her own folks were 
too rich already, and probably she would 
endow some hospital with her property.” 
Plainly, wealthy relatives were of no value 
to Miss Delia. To be sure, she had never 
seen her great aunt since she was a child, 
when her Uncle John had brought her into 
their simple life for a month’s visit, 
with her French maid and dresses, her 
jewels and _ fallals, which won the 
heart of her little namesake. Since then 
Uncle John’s widow had become a sort of 
gilded creation, always young and always 
beautiful; for, though Delia had received 
little gifts from time to time across the seas 
for the last fifteen years, she had neither 
heard nor seen anything of the being who 
had inspired her youthful imagination, and 
was quite uncertain if such a person as 
Mrs. John Rogerson was in the land of the 
living. Dead or alive, she seemed to have 
made no material.difference in Delia’s hum- 
drum life, After having nursed her father 
through a long illness, Delia found that he 
had left a heavy martgage on the home- 
stead, and her mother and herself on the 
hightoad to the poor-house, unless they 
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should bestir themselves. As her mother 
was already bedridden, the stirring nat- 
urally fell upon Delia, and she advertised 
for summer boarders: 
G22, ROE, 1S, THR SOULE YE 
ge om the station ddress me ee 
ROGERSON, Croftsborough, Maine. 
‘* Cheap enough!” raed an elderly 
lady who happened upon it. ‘Delia Rog- 
erson. An old maid, I suppose, obliged to 
look out for herself. I’ve a good mind to 
try her broad piazzas and new milk. If I 
don’t like, there’ll be no harm done.” 


And so Delia’s first boarder arrived—an 
old lady, with a false front of hair, brown, 
wrinkled skin, faded eyes, a black alpaca 
gown, and a hair trunk. Delia made her 
as welcome asif she had been a duchess; 
lighted a wood fire in Mrs. Clement’s room, 
as the night was damp, and brought out 
her daintiest cup and saucer, with the fade- 
less old roses wreathing them. ‘‘Wonder- 
fully kind,” reflected Mrs. Clement, as she 
combed out her wisp of gray hair and con- 
fided the false front toa box. ‘* Wonder- 
ful kindness for seven dollars a week! 
She's newto the trade. She’ll learn better. 
Human nature doesn’t change with latitudes. 
She'll find it doesn’t pay to consider the 
comfort of a poverty stricken old creature.” 
But, in spite of her worldly wisdom, Mrs. 
Clement was forced to confess that Delia 
had begun asshe meant to hold out, though 
other boarders came to demand her atten- 
tion, to multiply her cares. The fret and 
jar of conflicting temperaments under her 
roof was a new experience to Delia. When 
Miss Gresome complained of the mosqui- 
toes, with an air as if Miss Rogerson were 
responsible for their creation; of the flies, 
as if they were new acquaintances; of want 
of appetite, as though Delia had agreed to 
supply it, along with berries and new milk; 
of the weather, asif she had pledged herself 
there should be no sudden changes, to an- 
noy her boarders; of the shabby house and 
the antiquated furniture, ‘‘too old for 
comfort and not old enough for fashion”— 
then Delia doubted if taking boarders was 
her mission. ‘‘What makes you keep us, 
my dear?” asked Mrs. Clement, after a day 
when everything and everyhody had seemed 
to go wrong. ‘* Why didn’t you ever mar- 
ry? You had a lover, IT daresay?” 

‘Yes; a long, long time ago.” 

‘* Tell me about him—it? ” 

‘‘ There isn’t much to tell. He asked me 
to marry him. He was going to Australia, 
IT couldn’t leave Mother and Father, you 
know (they were both feeble), and he 
couldn't stay here. That was all.” 

“And you—you—” 

*«* Now all men besides are to me like 
shadows.’” 

‘‘And have you never heard of him 
since?” 

‘““Yes. He wrote; but where was the 
use? It could never come to anything. It 
was better for him to forget me and marry. 
I was a millstone about his neck. I didn’t 
answer his last letter.” 

‘And, supposing he should return some 
day. would you marry him?” 

‘TI dare say,” laughed Delia, gently, as if 
the idea were familiar, ‘‘let the neigh- 
bors laugh ever so wisely. I've thought of 
it sometimes, sitting alone, when the world 
was barren and commonplace. One must 
have recreation of some kind, you know. 
Everybody requires a little romance, a little 
poetry, to flavor everyday thinking and 
doing. I’mafraid you'll think me a silly 
old maid, Mrs. Clement.” 

*‘No. The heart never grows old. The 
skin shrivels, the color departs, the eyes 
fade, the features grow pinched; but the 
soul is heir of eternal youth—is as beautiful 
at fourscore as at ‘sweet and twenty.’ 
Time makes amends for the ravages of the 
body by developing the spirit. You didn’t 
tell me your lover’s name. Perhaps you'd 
rather not.” 

‘* His name was Stephen Langdon. Some- 
times Capt. Seymour runs against him in 
Melbourne, and brings me word how he 
looks and what he is doing; thoughI never, 
never ask, and Stephen never asks for me, 
that I can hear.” 

Delia’s summer boarders were not a suc- 
cess, to be sure. If they took no money 
out of her pocket, they put none in. She 
was obliged to eke out her support with 
copying for Lawyer Dunmore and embroid- 





ering for Mrs. Judge Dorr. One by one her 
boarders dropped away, like the autumn 
leaves; all but old Mrs. Clement. 

“I believe I'll stay on,” she said. “I'm 
gettimg too old to move often. Perhaps 
you take winter boarders at reduced rates. 
Eh?” 

‘Do you think my terms high?” 

‘‘By no means. But when one’s purse 
is low—” 

‘Yes. I know. Do stay at your own 
price. I can’t spare you. She had 
grown such a fondness for the old 
lady that to refuse her at her own terms 
would have seemed like turning her 
own mother out of doors; besides, one 
mouth the more would not signify. But 
she found it hard to make both ends meet, 
and often went hungry to bed, that her 
mother and Mrs, Clement might enjoy 
enough, without there appearing to be 
‘just a pattern.” At Christmas, however, 
came a ray of sunshine for Delia, in the 
shape of a hundred-dollar bill from an un- 
known friend. ‘It can’t be meant for 
me,” she cried. 

‘It’s directed to Delia Rogerson,” said 
her mother; ‘‘and there’s nobody else of 
that name, now your Aunt Delia’s dead.” 

‘‘We're not sure she’s dead,” objected 
Delia. 

‘Horrors! Don’t you know whether 
your own aunt’s dead or alive?” asked Mrs. 
Clement, in a shocked tone. 

‘It isn’t our fault. She is rich and lives 
abroad. I was named for her. I used to 
look in the glass and try to believe I'd in- 
herited her beauty with the name, though 
she was only our great-uncle’s wife.” 

‘‘She ought to be doing something for 
you.” 

‘*How can she, if she’s dead? I don’t 
blame her, anyway. Her money is her 
own, to use according to her pleasure. 
Uncle John made it himself and gave it to 
her.” 

“But if she should comé back to you, 
having run through with it, you’d divide 
your last crust with her, I'll be bound.” 

‘*T suppose I should,” said Delia. 

The winter wore away, as winters will, 
and the miracles of spring began in fields 
and wayside; and Delia’s boarders returned 
with the June roses, and dropped away 
again with the falling leaves, and still Mrs. 
Clement staid on andon. Just now she 
had been for some weeks in arrears with 
her reduced board. No money had been 
forthcoming for some time, and she was 
growing more feeble daily, needed the lux- 
uries of an invalid and the. attentions of 
a nurse, both of which Delia bestowed 
upon her, without taking thought for the 
morrow. 

‘‘T must hear from my man-of-business 
to-morrow, Delia. I’m knee-deep in debt 
to you,” she began, one night. 

**Don’t mention it!” cried Delia. ‘I'd 
rather never see a cent of it than have you 
take it to heart. You're welcome to stay 
and share pot-luck with us; you’re such 
company for Mother and me.” 

‘Thank you, my dear. I’ve grown as 
fond of you asif you were my own flesh 
and blood. There, turn down the light, 
please. Draw the curtain, dear, and put 
another stick on the fire, please. It grows 
chilly, doesn’t, it} You might kiss me, 
just once, if gou wouldn’t mind. It’s a 
hundred years or so since anyone kissed 


me.” 
And the next morning, when Delia car- 


ried up Mrs. Clement’s breakfast, her 
boarder lay cold and still upon the pillows, 

The first shock over, Delia wrote directly 
to the lawyer of whom she had heard Mrs. 
Clement speak as having charge of her 
affairs, begging him to notify that lady’s 
relatives, if she had any. In reply, Mr. 
Wills wrote: ‘‘ The late Mrs. Clement ap- 
pears to have no near relatives. Some dis- 
tant cousins, who, having an abundance of 
this world’s goods, yet served her shabbily 
when she tested their generosity, as she has 
tried yours, are all that remain of her fam- 
ily. In the meantime, I enclose you a copy 
of her last will and testament, to peruse at 
your leisure.” 

‘*What interest does he think I take in 
Mrs. Clement’s will,” thought Delia; but 
read, nevertheless: 

‘Being of sound mind, this 16th day 
of June, 18—, I, Delia Rogerson Clement, 
do hereby leave one hundred dollars to 
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each of my cousins; and I bequeath the 
residue of my property—viz., thirty thou- 
sand dollars invested in the Ingot Mining 
Company, fifty thousand in United States 
bonds, twenty thousand in Fortune Flan- 
nel Mills, and my jewels, to the beloved 
niece of my first husband, John Rogerson. 
“Dexia ROGERSON, 

“‘of Oroftsborough, Maine.” 

“* For I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in; hungry, and ye fed me; sick, and ye 
ministered unto me.’” 

‘*Goodness alive!” cried the neighbors, 
when the facts reached their ears. Whata 
profitable thing it is to take boarders! 
Everybody in town will be trying it. Of 
course, Steve Langdon will come home and 
marry her, if she were forty old maids. 
You may stick a pin in there!” 

Delia did not open her house to boarders 
the next season. She found enough to do 
in looking after her money and spending it; 
in replying to letters from indigent people, 
who seemed to increase alarmingly; in re- 
ceiving old friends, who suddenly found 
time to remember her existence. And, sure 
enough, among the rest appeared Steve 
Langdon, and all the village said: ‘‘I told 
you so!” 

“It’s not my fault that you and I are 
single yet, Delia,” he said. 

‘* And we are too old to think of a change 
now, Steve.” 

“‘Nonsense! It’s never too late to mend. 
I’m not rich, Delia; but I’ve enough for 
two and to spare.” 

“*T wouldn’t be contented not to drive in 
my carriage and have servants under me 
now,” laughed Delia. 

‘*Indeed? Then perhaps you have a 
better match in view. Capt. Seymour 
asked me, by the way, if I had come to 
interfere with Squire Jones’s interest.” 

‘‘Yes? Squire Jones proposed to me 
last week.” 

‘Now, see here, Delia. Have I come all 
the way from Melbourne on a fool’s errand? 
There I was, growing used to my misery 
and loneliness, when the mail brings me in 
a letter in a strange hand, which tells me 
that my dear love, Delia Rogerson, lover 
and dreams of me still, is poor and alone, 
and needs me—me! And the letter is 
signed by her aunt, Mrs. Clement, who 
ought to know. I packed my household 
goods and came—” 

“T’m glad you did.” 

«In order that I may congratulate Squire 
Jones.” 

‘* But I haven't accepted him. In fact— 
I’ve refused him—because—” 

** Because you will marry your old love, 
like the lass in the song, Delia?” 

In Croftsborough people are not yet tired 
of telling how a woman made money by 
taking boarders. 

Newsvuryrporr, Mass. 





MRS. CROFTS'S DILEMMA. 


BY HELENE J. HICKS. 








**Mrs. Crorts, Ma sent me over to ask 
how much money you would contribute to 
the missionary-box, ’sides clothes?” 

Freddy Barton burst in upon Mrs. Crofts, 
in her sunny kitchen, and delivered himself 
of this speech in a breathless manner. 

‘* Missionary-box! What missionary-box 
Freddy?” 

Mrs. Crofts was rolling outa flaky pie- 
crust, that was to cover a pie destined for 
the dinner-table that day, and it was grow- 
ing late; but, notwithstanding that fact, th 
rolling-pin came down with a soft thud 
and her hands rested idly upon it as she 
continued to stare steadily at Freddy, while 
the answer to her question fixed itself upon 
her mind, and fell, at length, from her own 


The they have decided upon sending 
money and the box, after all?” 

‘«T reckon they have,” said Master Fred, 
wondering what made her stare so. 

“You tell your Ma, sonny, that I will 
contribute just what I promised, three 
months ago, when that box was mentioned 
—clothing, nothing more. I have just been 
baking some gingerbread men. Take one? 
Benny declares gingerbread: is so much 
better baked in this way,” laughed Mrs. 
Crofts. ‘‘He always beginsat the toes and 
eats up. Thinks that way tastes better too." 

Freddy laughed merrily at Ben’s conceit; 
and, pocketing the gingerbread man, rap 
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«You are to hurry up.” . 

Mrs. Crofts was not given t» long, elabor- 
ate sentences in making her opinions and 
decisions known, nor to useless argument. 
She invariably held an opinion, however, 
upon most subjects discussed in her hear- 
ing, and expressed them in a brief, concise 
manner, when directly appealed to. 

This missionary-box had been talked up 
months ago, and all had consented to con- 
tribute clothing; but many refused money. 
In fact, those opposed to the money scheme 
were in the majority; but the other party 
were decidedly the most influential—that is, 
as Deacon Day once mildly observed, they 
talked the fastest and loudest and carried 
the day invariably, in other matters besides 
missionary-boxes. 

Mrs. Barton had at that time remarked 
oracularly: ‘‘ There ought not to be a dis- 
senting voice.” It was positively wicked 
that avy churchmember should refuse 
money to so laudable a cause. She could 
see no possible reason. If there existed 
one, could it be stated? ‘‘ Mrs. Crofts, is 
there a plausible reason for it?” 

“‘T believe so.” 

‘* Will you state it?” 

“Certainly. The debt upon our church, 
a large amount of which must be furnished 
very soon, and those who are really suffer- 
ing here in our midst. The poor fund is 
exhausted.” 

“Dear me! Certainly. We have a debt 
upon us, I know; but so have many 
churches who still give largely, all over. 
Don't you know that?” 

Mrs. Barton entirely ignored the latter 
part of Mrs, Crofts’s speech. 

“‘I do; but they pay their interest, or 
should. We do not.” 

“Yes. I—well, we did feel obliged to 
ask help this year.” 

‘*And last also,” 
Crofts 

‘Yes; last year also.” 

‘‘ By sending money in another direction, 
just at present, we are taking it from those 
to whom it rightly belongs. Besides, there 
are those here amongst us who are almost 
starving!” 

A dead silence had followed Mrs. Crofts’s 
truthful, plainly-spoken words, and no 
further allusion had been made to sending 
money or a box to foreign missions; and 
that same night, Mrs. Crofts, after the chil- 
dren were in bed, had delivered herself of 
a speech of unusual length to worthy John 
Crofts, who had the utmost faith in every 
word she uttered, concluding with: 

‘‘I do believe, John, in sending to for- 
eign missions. Heart and soul I am _ inter- 
ested in the work and am willing to do all 
my hands find to do; but just now. con- 
sidering the state of our church financially, 
I believe it is wrong, and in the face, too, 
of the fact that we can’t raise enough to re- 
lieve the wants of one single needy family 
among us.” 

Mrs. Crofts had-believed the matter aban- 
doned, until Freddy Barton so unceremo- 
niously announced it in progress. 

Forgetful alike of pie and rapid flight of 
time, she remained standing where Freddy 
had left her, turning the matter over in her 
mind, and wondering why she had not 
heard of the fresh move in that direction 
before; and evidently the plans were in an 
advanced state, considering Fred’s parting 
injunction ‘‘ to hurty up.” 

The old eight-day clock in the corner 
roused her from her reverie, at last; when 
she charged at the white crust with more 
spirit than was usually displayed in pie- 
making by this worthy lady. 

Upon the whole, Mrs. Crofts was too 
charitably disposed toward all erring hu- 
manity to feel aggrieved any length of 
time; therefore, when Ben and Bessie 
came in’from school, with rosy cheeks and 
eyes like stars, she forgot directly that a 
missionary: box existed. 

“Mamma, Fred Barton said you gave 
him one of our gingerbread men, and it 
was the very goodest he ever eat, and he 


supplemented Mrs. 


began at the toes too, ’cause I do; and, 4 ing 


Mamma, he said, if he had just another, 
he would begin at the head; and then he 
could tell 'zactly which way tasted the best. 
Can I take him another?” 

Mrs. Crofts laughingly assented, and a 
few moments later, with Mr. Cfofts, they 
Were seated around the table, all trace of 
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venennale calling out from the gate: | the momentary vexation removed from the | benefiting the missionary cause, for which print! I never did) quite'understand her 


good little lady’s face, and enjoying the 
meal as every meal was enjoyed in the 
Crofts household. 

“‘T want bright faces at the table,” wor- 
thy John Crofts always said. ‘ Don’t bring 
your grievances there, of all places.” 

And Mrs. Crofts saw to it that no one 
did. Mr. Crofts invariably had a good, 
wholesome, bright story to tell of some- 
thing that could interest Ben and Bessie, 
and Mrs. Crofts never failed to make the 
most of every pleasant little event; and so 
it came to pass that the three daily meals 
in this household were the jolliest part of 
the day. Old Miss Frink, the village 
seamstress, who was there a whole week at 
one time, declared she like to died every 
meal-time, ‘‘owin’ to the amount of 
laughin’ at the Croftses table.” 

This digression has no special bearing 
upon our story, unless it may be seen from 
it that indulging in harmless, innocent 
mirth at proper seasons is conducive toa 
healthy state of mind, and the Crofts were 
in the enjoyment of this state to a large 
degree. 

e table was cleared, atlast; Ben and 
Bessie had run off to school half an hour 
ago; and Mrs. Crofts, in a soft, dark, cling- 
ing cashmere dress, with a dainty white 
apron, took up her sewing beside the sitting- 
room window, with the intention of accom- 
plishing considerable before supper-time. 
Her nimble fingers were moving rapidly, 
when, to her consternation, she saw Tacy 
Shepherd shuffling slowly up the walk. 

Tacy was the village tattler; at least, that 
was the name she had striven with all her 
energies to earn, and she honestly owned it. 
There was this excuse for her, however: 
she lived with an aunt who retailed gossip 
for a livelihood. In plainer parlance, she 
rarely lost by telling a good story, reflecting 
credit upon her auditor, and in nine cases 
out of adozen returned to her whitewashed 
hut, just out of town, the richer by a loaf of 
bread, a pie, and other substantials, chuck- 
ling inwardly at the success of her story, 
of which a quarter—rarely that—ever pos- 
sessed a grain of truth. 

This was poor Tacy’s bringing up; and, 
having been an apt scholar, at the age of 
twelve she was a dread and a pest in every 
well-regulated household. 

Mrs. Crofts saw with dismay it was 
Tacy, and wondered what it could be that 
brought her, as she so rarely came. 

“Well, Tacy?” 

**Good-day, Ma’m. 
to school?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs, Crofts, inwardly 
thankful. 

** Mis Barton's goin’ to send off a box and 
money to them folks in—in Ingy.” 

‘*So Freddy told me, this morning.” 

“T’'ve come for your donate, Mis 
Crofts.” 

“You, Tacy! 

‘*Yes’m, I’ve been goin’ around all day 
after the things.” 

“Ts that so? Very well, then, I will look 
up mine.” Mrs. Crofts ran up-stairs, fear- 
ing to leave Tacy long alone, and _ hurried- 
ly gathered together the garments she had 
intended to give, and, rolling them into as 
small a compass as possible, hastened back 
to the sitting-room, finding Tacy seated 
just where she left her, craning her long 
neck for a view of her new hat in the 
mirror. 

‘I know you don’t mean to give money, 
as most of the ladies are doin’. And Mis 
Barton says them as don’t give are mean 
stingy. And Mis Blair, the wife of the 
man who owns the Weekly Chronicle, 
she is goin’ to give ten dollars; and Mis 
Barton is goin’ to give ten dollars; and I 
heard Mis Blair say her husband was goin’ 
to publish all about it and tell the names 
of all that give; and she said, too, if it 
could be made known it would almost 
oblige folks to give, ‘cause they would be 
*shamed to be left out; and Mis Blair— 

Well,.Tacy, that.will do. Run along with 
your bundle now. The Jadies may be wait- 


“Au right, Ma’m. 

‘‘ Tacy.ran off, auehenit Mrs. Crofts 
cared (she. didn’t .Jook » so),.and; then. con- 
cluded to report to that. effect, which she 
accordingly did; and, in consequence, Mra, 
Blair and Mra Barton added two dollars 
extra each to thcir subscription, thereby 


Ben and Bessie off 








whine overlook the motive that prompted 


Mrs. Crofts’s work again lay idly in her 
hands. A bright spot burned in either 
cheek, and there was an ominous sparkle 
in the soft brown eyes, that rarely shone 
there, except under strong emotion. 

‘‘Shall I send over that money Ihave 
put by?” She spoke aloud, and the canary 
above her head set upa song that almost 
drowned her voice. For two months I 
have been gathering that together for the 
poor creatures, and intended spending it 
for them to-morrow.” She was quite un- 
conscious she was speaking her thoughts 
aloud, 

“I do wonder what my duty j is. Whom 
does this money belong to? Two weeks 
from to-morrow there is to be a subscription 
for lifting a portion of the church-debt. 
John is ready for that, and I could send 
this money to Mrs. Barton, only it was 
saved from my household expenses, at a 
sacrifice too, for the Stover family, who are 
suffering, really suffering, and are mem- 
bers too of our church, Mr. Stover is 
slowly dying with consumption. Mrs. 
Stover ails constantly—starvation, John 
declares—and has the entire care of the 
gick man and that poor crippled girl, so she 
can do absolutely nothing of consequence 
toward the support of the family; and that 
burden rests solely upon ten-year-old Davy, 
poor boy! so hollow-eyed and starved- 
looking, working all dayin the factory and 
trudging around at night with papers, and 
always a ready smile. It makes my very 
heart ache to watch him, It might be my 
Ben, now. Dear me! I did so hopeto help 
lighten his burden; and I could almost see, 
in anticipation, the happy, hopeful smile 
upon the pinched, white face, and the 
bright flash in the sad eyes. Poor Davy! 
This money was his. Ought I to take it 
from him?” 

Mrs. Crofts continued to talk aloud, until 
the canary, with a seeming determination 
to do s9, quite drowned her voice; but 
above the song could still be faintly heard 
only this: 

‘I can’t do it! They may send, and 
they may proclaim it in a dozen papers. 
Tbis money is not mine to give them.” 

And so the box was sent, together with a 
large amount of money (Mrs. Blair's plan 
had worked famously), and the Weekly 
Chronicle did proclaim the fact in stunning 
capitals, and Mrs. Blair's and Mrs. Barton's 
names led all the rest. 

Two days later, unseen save by “ that 
all-watchful Eye,” the Stover household 
rejoiced over a good supply of substantials, 
that promised to keep the wolf from the 
door for several months, and Davy, with 
tears in the sad eyes, kissed the hand of his 
benefactor, so full his heart was of thanks- 
giving; and, as a tear dimmed her own 
eyes, she silently thanked God that only 
for a moment she had harbored the wicked 
desire to give where it might be blazoned 
abroad, remembering Him who said: ‘‘ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these, ye have done it unto Me.” 

Mrs. Crofts’s gift to the Stover family 
might never have reached Mrs. Barton’s 
ears, save for Ben's defense of his mother, a 
week later. 

“Tsay,” said Freddy, ‘‘I like your ma, 
some way, on ‘count of the gingerbread 
men; and I don’t like to hear her called 
stingy. I heard Mrs. Blair say she was, 
yesterday.” 

“Look here! Stingy? What do you 
call stingy, hey?” Ben assumed a pugilistic 
attitude. ‘‘ Your ma and Mrs. Blair never’ 
bought a barrel of flour, and lots of sugar, 
and tea, and—lemme see—groceries, and 
muslin for poor folks all ina pile, as my 
mammadid for Davy Stover’s folks, the other 
day, hey? Did your ma? I guess not. If 
my mamma didn’t give any money for that 
old box, I reckon she thought it wasn’t of 
any ’count.. She knows what she’s about.” 

Fred, being«considerably alarmed at 
Ben’s vehemence, observed a disereet 
silence, and proceeded homeward, telling 
his mother, direetly he entered. the- house: 4 
« Mrs... Crofts coulda’t -be stingy; fore she7} 
must have bought.as. much for the Stover 
family as Mrs. Blair’s old box was worth.” 

“‘To think,” mused Mrs. Barton, ‘she 
really had the money to give, after all, and 





didn’t care a fig about seeing her name in 
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peculiarities.” 

Freddy remains a staunch friend of Mrs. 
Crofts, enjoying numberless gingerbread 
men, without being able to determine, 
however, if it is the upward or the down- 
ward way of eating them that tastes the 
best. 





MY BOY. 
BY MRS. ADA A. MIX. 








Waar the stars are to the sky, 
What the light is to the eye, 
What the river’s to the sea 

Is my darling boy to me. 


What the dew is to the flower, 
What the vine is to the bower, 
What the leaf is to the tree 

Is my darling boy to me. 


Sweeter than the violet, 
Pure as lily-bud, still wet 
With the early morning-dew, 
Is my darling, good and true. 


When the dreams of youth are done, 
When the night of age creeps on, 
May | lean, with pride and joy, 
Upon thee, my darling boy! 


OrEGoN, OGLE Co., ILLINOIS. 





AUNT JENNIE’S TALKS 
ABOUT MISSIONS AND MISSION LANDS. 
BY MIS8 H. G. BRITTAN. 

Julia. 

Auntif, do you know that the superin- 
tendent of our Sunday-school is wanting to 
try to have a Monthly Missionary Concert 
of all the boys and girls who take any 
interest in or who do anything to aid any 
mission work, and he wants to try this 
plan: that each month two or three of us 
should relate something we have heard’ or 
read conccruing some heathen country— 
their religion, customs, habits, and 
manners, and what is being done. for 
them; that we shall choose any part of 
the world that we like, and tell whatever 
we know about it. He thinks, as we look 
all over the heathen world, and see how 
those live who know not the true God, it 
will teach us to be more grateful for the 
blessings we enjoy and more ready to send 

those blessings to others. 





Aunt Jennie. 

True, my dear. I think it is a very good 
plan, and if you learn anything in such a 
way that you can relate it pleasantly, so 
that others shall understand, it will impress 
itself more deeply on your own mind; and 
may God help you, dear children, as you 
learn their needs, to feel more déeply for 
those who still ‘‘sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death.” 

George. 

Well, Auntie, Father said that you have 
béen a good déal about the world, and 
have secn much of different false religions; 
and he thought that you might be able to 
tell us about them in an easier way than 
they are sometimes written in books for 
gfown-up persons, and he told us to ask 
you if you would be willing to let five or 
six of us come to you once or twice a 
month, and ask you questions, and you 
talk to us, so we might be able to tell what 
you say to us again at our monthly con- 


cert? 
Aunt Jennie. 


Willingly, my dear children. For in 
these days and in this our country I think 
it is becoming more and more necessary 
that children should be taught the differ. 
ence between the religion of our blessed 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, and all false religions. 
Because in these days people travel so 
much that many of those poor heathen 
people from other lands are coming here to 
settle amongst us, and we ought to know 
what they do believe and worship, so as to 
be able to teach them better; and it may 
be, dear children, that some of you may 
live to grow up and be missionaries to the 
heathen, even without leaving your own 
city or your own home. 


Witite. 
‘Why, “Auntie, how could we ‘ever Go™ 
that? ~«° 
<n» »- Aunt Jennie, .. - 


‘Well, dear, I will tell you something that 
will perhaps be great news to you. There 
are already a great many Chinese in the 
City of New York, and, in fact; all over 


Slee oe? 
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our country; and the Chinese, you know, 
are idolaters. Well, even here in our own 
city they have places where they meet to- 
gether to worship their idols; and there is 
one good lady who for eight or nine years 
past has given her time to teach these poor 
heathen. She visite about amongst them 
in the daytime, and every evening she hasa 
school, and on Sunday a Sunday-school, for 
them’, where she may teach them about the 
true God. 80 you see, dear children, it is 
possible to be a missionary to the heathen 
even here in the City of New York. 


Julia. 


Why, Auntie, I had no idea of that; but 
now I want you to tell us something of 
those places far off, where you have been, 
and the things you have seen yourself. 


Aunt Jennie. 

Well, dear, I willtry. And now, where 
shall I begin? Let me see. I will take 
you to India. And now, my dears, look 
on your map, and you will see that India is 
a very large country, reaching from the 
Himalaya Mountains, on the north, whose 
tops are covered with everlasting snows, 
to Cape Camorin, on the south, under the 
burning rays of the Torrid Zone at the 
Equator. Now, dear children, as they have 
a great many different climates in this land, 
so they have many different tribes of people, 
all of them belonging to false religions, 
either Mohammedans or idolaters; but in 
different places they have different gods, or 
the same god by different names, and their 
modes and ways of worshiping are not the 
same in all parts. 60, too, the habits, cus- 
toms, and manners of daily life are not the 
same in all parts of India. But I will be- 
gin now by taking you into the province of 
Bengal, the capital city of that province, 
Calcutta, and tell you alittle about what 
they dothere. There are a great many very 
rich men in that city, and these native gen- 
tlemen are called Baboos. (Baboo is a title 
of respect. Means just the same as Mr. in 
English, Monsieur in French, or Sefior in 
Spanish.) Many of these gentlemen are 
very well educated, and since the English 
Government has established schools and 
colleges there they are well taught in En- 
glish also. They may go out and about 
wherever they like; but their wives and 
daughters must never go outside the 
father’s house till they go to the husband’s, 
They must forever stay shut up inside their 
houses. 

May. 

What, forever? Always do you mean, 
Auntie? Do not the little girls go out to 
play in the gardens and go to school? 


Aunt Jennie. 

No, dear. Very few of these Baboos 
have any gardens. They care very little 
for the glorious, beauteous works of our 
Heavenly Father; and when they have any 
gardens, it is only the men and boys walk 
in them. And as for schools, till the last 
few years not one little girl was ever 
allowed to go to school. It was even con- 
sidered very wrong and wicked for a woman 
to know how to read. Lately those ed- 
ucated gentlemen have begun to wish to 
have their wives and daughters learn to 
read and work. So they let the lady mis- 
sionaries come into their houses to teach 
them, and let some of the little girls even 
come to schools that the lady missionaries 
have formed in different parts of ~*~ city; 
but these are so few, in comparison to the 
great mass of the people, that it is only like 
one in ten thousand. After we begin to 
teach them, their lot isa little better. But 
what I shall tell you mostly about is not of 
the condition of those that we are teaching, 
but of those who have not as yet had any 
missionaries do anything for them. 


Addie 

But, Auntie, you said these were the 
wives and daughters of the rich men who 
were treated like this. How do they treat 
the poor there? 

Aunt Jennie. 

Why, dear, I think in some respects they 
are better off than the rich, for the poor 
women and girls are allowed to go about 
the streets, wherever they like. Only any 
woman who goes in the street is supposed to 
be very bad, and nobody has any respect 


for her. 
Mary. 
i abculd think that the women and girls 
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would all die, if they can never go out of 
the house and never breathe any fresh air. 


Aunt Jennie. 


They can never go out of the house, dear; 
but they do sometimes breathe the fresh 
air, for their houses are built with a large 
open court in the center, and the house 
goes all round that open court; and then 
every room has a verandah opening into 
this court, and the women may sit all day, 
if they like, in these verandahs or courts. 
Their windows and doors open into them; 
but they have nota window or door that 
opens out to the street. They can never 
see anything that takes place in the street; 
they can only see whatever happens in 
their own court. 

Robert. 

How sorry I am for those poor women, 
Auntie. How dreadful it must be, shut up 
forever in one place, likethat! I am sure I 
should die. But why are they treated like 
this? 


Aunt Jennie. 


It is their religion, my dear, that teaches 
them that it is very improper for them to go 
out, and that no good woman ought to be 
seen by any other man than her own hus- 
band; and they think that it pleases their 
gods for them to be thus shut up. 


George. 

Well, Auntie, of course, then, the hus- 
bands and fathers do everything to make 
their rooms beautiful. They have lots of 
pretty pictures to look at, dnd splendid 
furniture and dress, and the little girls have 
lots of toys to amuse them. If my dear 
sisters were shut up like this, I think I 
should all the time be thinking of what I 
could do to divert them and give pleasure. 
I know, when my little darling Mary was 
shut up so long with measles, last winter, 
it was such a delight to me when I could 
think of anything fresh for her, and when 
I would receive one of her sweet smiles of 
gratitude for any little trouble I took to 
please her. 

Aunt Jennie. 

Ah! my dear boy, you have learnt the 
Saviour’s lesson ‘‘to do to others as you 
would have them todo to you”; but the 
poor heathen have never learnt that. In 
these Indian gentlemen’s houses the rooms 
which are for the use of the gentlemen 
(and into which the women must never go) 
are very large and handsome. They have 
carpets, and chairs, and mirrors, and 
couches, and books, and pictures—-many, 
many handsome things. But the women’s 
rooms are very different. Their rooms are 
very small. They have no carpets, or pic- 
tures, or books, no furniture, not even a 
chair to sit down upon. They sit on the 
stone floor. They have nothing but an old 
wooden bedstead in one corner of the room; 
but they have no bed on it, only a piece of 
matting, instead of a bed, and an old 
wooden box, that a lady keeps her clothes 
in. This is all the furniture. 


Julia. 
Why, Auntie, I thought you were telling 
us about the rich people. 


Aunt Jennie. 

So I am, my dear. Themen are rich; but 
the women never have any money, and if 
they had, they could not go out to buy any- 
thing. So they can have nothing but what 
the men choose to give them. 


Mary. 
But, Aunt Jennie, how do they dress? 
What toys do the little girls have? And 
what do they do? 


Aunt Jennie. 

You would laugh very much at their 
dress, my dear; particularly if you have 
thought that they dress very handsomely. 
It is just one strip of cotton cloth, wound 
round the body and then brought up over 
the head and shovfders. It is not sewn at 
all and they put it on without a string, 
or a button, or a pin; and this is all they 
wear—no shoes or stockings and no under- 
clothing. The little girls, my dear, have 
no toys; they do not know how to play. 
The mothers have no money to buy any- 
thing for them, and the fathers do not love 
thém enough, for girls are thought nothing 
of in India; so the little girls have nothing 
todo. And the only thing the women do is 
te cook; for, no matter how many servants 








they may have, they must all learn to cook. 
But this is all they do. 
Julia. 

Oh! what a dreadful life—never to read, 
or to sew, or to walk, or to look on the 
beautiful things thatGod has made! Why, 
Auntie, dear, they might almost as well be 
deaf and dumb and blind. What use are 
those senses to them? 


Aunt Jennie. 

You remind me, my dear, of a little 
incident that a lady once told me of one of 
those poor zenana women. She was a 
zenana missionary, and— 


Mary. 

Stop, Auntie. Please tells us first what 

is the meaning of the word zenana. 
Aunt Jennie. 

It comes from two Persian words— 
‘* zen,” which means a woman, and ‘‘ ana,” 
the place of abode; so that zenana literally 
signifies ‘‘the woman’s place of abode.” 
And it is applied to that part of the house 
where the women always live; so that, 
when you speak of a zenana woman, you 
always mean one of the high-caste ladies, 
who is never permitted to go outside of the 
zenana. And a zenana missionary means 


| a missionary lady who goes every day into 


these zenanas, to teach the poor women 
who are shut up in them. 


George. 
Thank you, Aunt. Now please go on. 


Aunt Jennie. 


Well, dear, this zenana missionary told 
me that she was once teaching a zenana 
lady, and she was showing her a very pretty 
colored picture-book which a kind English 
lady had given her to show to her pupils 
The pupil looked up and said: ‘‘ How kind 
English people are!” ‘‘ No,” said the lady; 
‘it is not because they are English that 
they are kind. It is because they are Chris- 
tians.” The teacher then told her that in 
America a number of little girls met to sew 
every week, at the house of a kind lady; 
and they saved their cents to buy the mate- 
rials to sew with. Then the things they 
made were sold, to buy books for the 
Bengali women. The Bengali woman 
looked up, and she said: ‘‘Oh! white peo- 
ple are all so kind.” ‘‘No,” said the 
lady; “it is not all white people who 
are so kind. It is only Christians. It 
is Jesus Christ who teaches us to love 
all men, and to try to do good to 
all, even to those we have never seen. 
See! It is Jesus who teaches this. Your 
religion does not. Bengali people would not 
send their money away to do good to 
people they have never seen.” The 
poor woman wrung her hands and 
looked in agony, and then said: ‘‘ Oh! 
Bengali very bad! very bad! Bengali 
women have eyes; but they can see noth- 
ing. They have ears; but they cannot 
hear or learn anything that is good. They 
have hands; but they are never taught to 
use them. They cannot do anything that 
is good. They have feet; but they must 
not go anjwhere, either to do good for 
themselves or anyone else. They have 
tongues; but they may not use them to 
teach others or make others good. Oh! 
Bengali very bad! very bad!” She cov- 
ered her face for a few moments, the 
tears trinkling through her fingers, in 
great distress. The lady said she could 
only think how much her words were like 
the words of the prophet. When he speaks 
of the idols of the heathen, he says: ‘‘ They 
have eyes, but they see not; ears, but they 
hear not, etc. And they that make them 
are like unto them, so is every one that 
trusteth in them.” 


George. 
Oh! Aunt, how sad their fate is. Why 
do not the men treat them better? If I 
was a man in that land— 


Aunt Jennie. 

You would do as they do, my dear boy. 
You would know no better. The Bible 
tells us that the dark places of the earth 
are full of the “‘habitations of cruelty.” 
And if you, dear children, have been 
sufficiently interested in what I have told 
you to come and see me again, I will then 
show you how truly those words, “‘ habita- 
tions of cruelty,” can be applied to those 
zenanasa. Aad it is nothing but the “light 
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of the Gospel of Jesus” that will ever 
drive away the darkness from that land, 
Let you and I, dear children, pray to the 
Saviour, and do everything in our power to 
drive away that darkness, and to send to 
them the true light. Good-bye. Now [ 
have told you enough for one day. 














PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ada. 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tux inpErenpent. New York.) 


DIAMOND AND SQUARB, 
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Square.—Top (7 letters),a kind of hawk; 
bottom, to loiter; left side (descending), 
champions ; right side, debility. 

Each side of the diamond is one word, and 
can also be two separate words, thus making 
each triangle complete by using the letter at 
the corner of the square for the last letter of 
the first word and the first letter of the second 
word. 1to2 (5letters),a form of rowing; 2 
to 8 (5 letters), savage animals; 1 to 3 (9 let- 
ters), kitchen servants; 3 to 4,to separate; 
4 to 5, to recruit ; 3 to 5, distinctly ; 5 to 6, in- 
closures ; 6 to 7, to adhere ; 5 to 7, a measure; 
7 to 8, to strike ; 8 to 1, rulers; 7 to 1, quick 











sounds. L. R. H. 
FIVE-SQUARE, 
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(Each is a perfect word square.) 

Upper square.—1, old; 2, an employer; 3, riv- 
er in Siberia; 4, alow cart. Centra] square.— 
1, long; 2, a sea in Asia; 3, to designate; 4, gay- 
ety. Right equare.—1, since; 2, a pronoun; 3, 
a Roman king; 4, periods. Lower square.— 1, 
ago; 2, river in France (French); 3, intelli- 
gence; 4, once. Left square.—l, ancient; 
2, town in Spain; 8, a metal; 4, a bird. 

The first perpendicular and first horizontal, 
consisting of twelve letters, are the same and 
designate a song “familiar in our ears as 
household words.” NILLOB. 


CUP AND SAUCER, 
eee eexcreee 
se e228 2H 
see eeeenee 
ene ne 
22s 22” 
#2 # 
ene eeneeneunee 
se ee ene 


1, a succulent vegetable ; 2,in what form 
fruit and flowers are often found in a dining- 
room ; 8, a kind of bread; 4, a salt pickle; 5, 
a kind of soup; 6, shell-fishes, with the first 
two letters eliminated ; 7, are always found 
on a teatable; 8, a delicious garden fruit. 
The central perpendicular-is a vegetable only 
fit to eat when perfectly fresh. DoLty. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE, 
oe * #£# &# &# & @ 
* *# * & 
* * & 
+. 


o 


We will call the stars the sameas ninepins, 
at which the ball is to be rolled. 

The first cross-line is composed of two 
words, the center letter forming the last of 
the first word and the first of the second word. 
They mean, respectively, a point and a painful 
wound. Each cross-word is divided in the 
same way—the next one meaning distant and 
a small, disagreeable animal, and the next one, 
a note in music and an exclamation. The 
single letter is a consonant. The star repre- 
senting the ball is also a consonant. 

The central line, from the top down (4 
letters), is a part of grain ; including the ball, 
the word is, to mark. 

If the bay being rolled, knocks away this 
central word, the following words would be 
left on either side: 
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Left side: 1 (3 letters), an obstacle; 2, a 
pote in music ; 8, a consonant. 

Right side: 1, a kind of vase; 2, a prepost- 
tion ; 3, a consonant. M. B. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Las? WEEK. 
Buriep CiTres.—1, Keene; 2, Salem; 8, 
Rome; 4, Albany; 5, Lowel (the “h” in 
“Qh” should have been omitted); 6, Bath ; 
7, Utica. 
MONUMENT PUZZLE. 
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Tne conductor of a certain train on the 
Union Pacific Railroad charges that, a fly having 
alighted on one of the glasses of the engineer’s 
spectacles, the engineer thought it was a buffa- 
lo on the track ahead, and turned on the air- 
brake, to avert a disaster. The engineer retorts 
that one night the conductor saw what he 
thought was the headlight to an approaching 
locomotive. He kept his own train waiting 
awhile, and then, somewhat confusedly, start- 
ed her. “He is the safest man I ever ran 
with,’ says the engineer. ‘‘ Venus is millions 
of miles away, and he waited twelve minutes 
on a side -track to allow her to pass.’’ 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


ER LAMB 59 CARMINE ST, NY. 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC., 

Exclusively for Church Purposes. 
Silk $8. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 


TEXTS and .MOTTOES for Decoration n Great Variety 
i Cat. of Furniture, 1oe. Decorations & Banners \0c 


R.GRISSLER, 8&5 Bleecker &t., New York. 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Woerkerin arble. 
ENGRAVED MEMORIAL 'B BIASSES. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ©) 



































Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Previdence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


AT no corresponding period of time since 
the great panic of 1873 have the prospects of 
Tue INDEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased s0 rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as at the present 
With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 





time. 


One subscription one year, in advance §3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 


Wis cancctcnnevdswcscscodeasesee 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 

scriber, both in advance, in one re- 

MALENOS. 0c coccccesce peibsaaneenens 5.00 


One subscription with two NEw sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
UND osinkcscvsccacccsscdocces 7.00 

One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 


Ss intaens cs: 60d0s00cee0 8.50 
One subscription with four NEw sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

SI cacssnecancdpesecncesees 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 

On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If al will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results. 

Tue INDEPENDENT now ‘pends more 
money, probably, in securing able contri- 
butions than any other three religious 
weeklies in America. 

Notwithstanding its unequaled advertis- 
ing patronage, THE INDEPENDENT prints 
far more reading-matter than any other re- 
ligious newspaper. Every copy of the 
paper contains 82 pages (while others print 
only from 18 to 24), and each page is of a 
size considerably larger than in most other 
religious journals. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has more depart- 
ments for discussing special themes every 
week than any other weekly newspaper, 
embracing almost everything of interest to 
the whole reading community, of every 
party and denomination, and in all those 
departments the ablest writers and special- 
ists are employed. 

We believe we have now more clergymen 
subscribers than any other journal of any 


sort in America. That list has been greatly 
increased during the past year, and it now 


embraces the best-known pulpit orators, 
writers, and scholars connected with all 
the various denominations. They take 
Tue INDEPENDENT not because they always 
agree with it in every particular, but be- 
cause it stands at the very front (where it 
always has stood) in discussing every living 
topic affecting the religious, social; and 





genera] welfare of the people. It employs 
the ablest writers in the world, and far 
more in number than any other weekly 
newspaper. In order to substantiate our 
statement, we give below a list embracing 
only the leading names among our present 
writers and contributors. With such solid 
strength and such powerful help, Taz InDE- 
PENDENT cannot and will not stand still. 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
THe INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D., 

A. 8. PACKARD, Jn., MD., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jn., 
Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 


F. B. SANBORN, SARAH 0. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 


Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 


Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“@AIL HAMILTON,” ©. P. CRANCH 


Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“Hn. ” 

JEAN INGELOW, 

Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JAMES J. JARVES, 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 


Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 


Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
HALL, 


C. N. SIMS, D.D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 


Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 


Prof.J.D.DANA,ILD., T.O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, fons & 

‘0., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


&2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.00 

ad (6 mos.). in advanes (postage free) 1.60 
13 - (8mos.), = 76 
4 oo ( 1 month), ” oo 36 

» (Qweeks), “ ° 20 
i Number (! week), ~ - 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, as 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 40e 


2” Remittances must be méde tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibile. When nefther of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEats- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually am absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
usted by by law 
No names entered ao & the Rh books with- 


THB RBC. 
of the for money 
remitted to ted 


are 
me & nt chy — z . 
o the ww ban 
rte fret or second week efter the money 
ed. ey & postage stamp is receiv 


& CO., No. 188 Fieet Street, 
in London to receive subscriptions 


~ § pe Ad, 
oo Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. “nex 2787, New VYeork City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. An Lpeseen whe ween e pe: regularly from the 
wh 4 to bw name or another's 
woe h, subscribed or not—is responsible 
If @ person entene | his paper Cipcenttnnsé, bo he 


or the publish 
Syment is made. and cu) ‘ect the 
waecoe amount, w er the paper is taken from the 


a" vihe court na pertodtoale of, that rafasing 1c take 
we 

removing and | ing them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence oft iaventional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
AGATE LINE. BACH INSERTION. 


“ 


¥ 26 i 
“ (twelve “* 0e.\52 “ (twelve “ ‘tee. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PER 
lines to the inch ines to the colum 
ort “Advertioomenis: Laat Paged Busines Notio 
eee eee eee eee eweeee ‘ RO. co cccccsccccssccce: 
4 times (one month). ..e. times (one month... .s5c. 
th: me. tree monthsjve. 








B QOERO.. occ cccccccccpccccctsceccccccccsoccccccoese $i. 
4times as month)... we. 
© months). bee 
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es © itweive bed 8c. 
POBLISHER’s NOTIOCRES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, BACH TIME 


z, 
FINANCIAL NoTicns.. fain. DOLLARS P2R AGATE 
Prery Cents A Lins. 
+. not excecding four 
Pay cate ter advertising +} be made in advance 
all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 2787. New York City. 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1880, 


Prnsons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subecriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tam INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Taz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid 


seeeeeee 








Reg. Price. 
REGMNBT . 0500 00 cccccccerecces $1 2% $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly.............++. 8 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 $800 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal.... 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book........... -- 17% 200 
Harper’s Magazine........... o--» 850 «400 
“ Weekly. .ccccccccccccses 850 400 
a |e 850 400 
“ Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
TS FRc scesccceccceess 17% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 850 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..100 150 - 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 600 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 850 40 
Weekly Tribune..............00.- 1 50 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The Literary World ew 
io ssicese cccseccscces cs 17% 200 
eo Py ee 130 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}. 450 65 00 
Forest and Stream............... 850 400 
EclecticMagazine................ 450° 600 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 6500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 86100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work.......... sesese 270) =8 00 
Rural New Yorker............. ..210 250 
Good Company (new subs.).......275 800 
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Farin wid Garden. 
The Agriculiural Edi/or will be glad to receive any 
hints or sugg¢stions that witt make this department 
more caluable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epectally interested 


SAVE YOUR COAL-ASHES. 
BY E. P. POWELL 


Tut value of coal-ashes is not at all under- 
stood by those who have them in abundance ; 
yet there is hardly any material of greater im 
portance, in either city or country. I will 
enumerate some of the uses to which I have 
put them, and in every case with decided ad 
vantage, I will enumerate according to rel- 
ative value 

1. As a mulch about fruit trees that are 
Hable to be attacked with borers. If you 
thoronghly clear an apple tree of borers, and 
then beat down a half buehel of coal-ashes 
about the trank, letting them mound up to 
the tree, you may be sure of subsequent im- 
munity from the pest. Iam sure of this, hav- 
ing experimented for twelve years, with abso- 
lute snecess. The same remedyis equally 
valuoble for all other trees bored at the sur- 
face of the ground. About tem years ago I 
had a fine row of white ash threatened with 
destruction; but a bushel or two of ashes 
pounded down about each tree saved them. 
The ashes are so porous as to readily admit 
alr, 80 that little harm can be done by a super- 
fluous amount. 

2. Asa mulch about pear trees or other frnite, 
to secure the roots from droughts and frost. 
There really fs no mulch equal to this to equal- 
ize the temperature of the soil. Next to it I 
should place sawdust that has been run 
through a stable for bedding. But the ash is 
far more lasting and more useful in suppress- 
lug grase and weeds. It is impossible to put 
too much emphasis on the {mportanee of such 
a protection for the roots of trees of a tender 
constitution. 

3, Asa mulch for newly-planted trees and 
shrubs. This avolda the necessity of frequent 
waterings, which sodden the soil, while the 
ashes lighten ft. Of 150 trees thus protected 
last year I lost but two. 

4. As a top-dressing om grassland. The 
effect is most marked on heavy clay sofl and 
op dry knolis, 

5. Asa dressing, well forked in, to lighten 
heavy garden soft. T Wave used it with 
marke@ effect on stiff clay spots, where It was 
impogsible to grow ordinary vegetables. A 
friend, having a city lot of good size, found 
his rarden to be compored of the worst kind 
of subsoil thrown out of cellars. He threw 
his ashes for two years about his lot, and, to 
hie own surprise, found that he had, by pure 
accident, secured the best of land for garden 
purposes, 

6. Your ashes, if you can do nothing better 
with them, will make the best of walks. It 
takes some time to settle them; but, if proper- 
ly laid, they are in time almost as good as 
shale or gravel 

[am so greedy for ashes for such purposes 
that T not only ure all T can make, but all I 
ean beg or buy. Fortunately for myself, most 
of my neighbors consider them valueless. As 
fast as possible, Iam spreading them thickly 
under my gooseberries and over the whole 
surface of the ground. TI sho#ld be glad to get 
enough to serve my currants in the same way. 
The gooseberry, however, is specially benefited, 
as it requires a moist, cool soil. It may be 
well to add that those who have difficulty with 
rhododendpone and similar shrubs will find a 
good mulch of coal-ashes of decided value. 

Of course, it will be understood that refer 
ence is had wholly to the ash of anthracite 
coal, that from the soft coals of Minots and 
Missouri containing elements decidedly injurt 
ous to vegetation, unless used very sparingly. 





FLOWERING BULBS 


A GRATIFYING feature of the advance in all 
that pertains to artis the increased care and 
thought that we are now bestowing iu the dee- 
oration aud improvement of our homes. We 
are, too, beginning to understand that home 
does not simply mean the walls that shelter 

8; but has a broader significance, comprising 
as well our garden-nooks and corners, only 
limited, indeed, by our territorial boundary 
lines. Hence, we are learning to utilize all 
information that will in any way enable us to 
beautify our lawns and borders and make them 
corresppnd to the attractiveness which many 
of our houses exhibit. This paper is proffered 
with the hope that it may, at least ip a slight 
degree, contribute toward such a desirable 
end. 

Among the many means at hand which may 
be used iu the embellishment of small places, 
none, in our opinion, are equal in. worth to 
flowering shrubs, True, their value is greatly 
enhonced by a judicious grouping withdecidu- 
ous aa! evergreen trees and shrubs ; but they 
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require our first attentfon. One quality that 
for this purpose makes flowering shruts supe- 
rior in value to evergreen and deciduous trees 
is the suitable size.. Only the plea of igno- 
rance can excuse people in planting a maple 
or elm where only a spirea or deutzia should 
go; and yet this is being constantly done. 

Even the strongest growing shrubs are easily 
kept in almost any desired shape by judicious 
pruning, and there are many varieties of com- 
pact moderate growth which never need a 
priming-knife to redace their size. Their 
great value, therefore, for the purpose under 
consideration is at once evident. Whether 
planted in emall groups or beds, or separately 
in different positions throngh borders, they 
give moré permanent satisfaction than can be 
obtained through the use of bedding plants or 
in any other way. 

In the majority of cases, shrubs are most ad- 
vantageously planted in borders, the stronger 
growing varieties being placed in the back- 
ground or nearest the street. They should 
never be scattered promiscnonsly over a lawn. 
And here it is.to be noted that our first en- 
deavor should be toward producing the right 
effect from the interior, or lo king from the 
house ; and not, as many do, strive to make an 
ostentatious display of everything they have, 
to attract the attention of the passers-by. If 
the interior effect is rightly planned, it will be 
easy to-care for external appearances. Our 
borders, therefore, should be so planted as to 
afford something of a screen and give some alr 
of privacy, at once producipvg a homelike ef- 
fect as a place of refuge avd comfort, and also 
incidentally exciting a curiosity in the minds 
of those outside as to the arrangement and 
appearance within. 

In the list given below we have made three 
divisions, grouping together those shrubs 
which ar, nearly of the same growth, com- 
mencing with the most vigorous growers. It 
is understood that this can only be done ap 
proximately, as different varieties of the same 
genus vary very much in their vigor and man- 
ner of growth. At the same time this list, 
which has been carefully compiled, will mate- 
rially aid those unacquainted with the habit 
of shrubs and assist them in making selections. 


A SELECT LIST OF DISTINCT FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
Division IT. 
(Growth from six to ten feet.) 

CALYCANTHUS FLORIDUS§ (sweet-scented 
shrub), sometimes called Pineapple or Straw- 
berry Shrub, is a native species, growing from 
six to eight feet high, with very fragrant 
purple or chocolate-colored flowers. The odor 
is very peculiar, bearing a resemblance to that 
of the pineapple and strawberry. 

Hrsisovs (Althea or Rose of Sharon).—The 
Hibiscus fs a strong-growing shrub of easy 
cultivation, very valuable on account of 
blooming in August and September, when so 
few other shrubs are in flower. The following 
varieties are the best: cwrulea plena, double 
blue; Duc de Brabant, large double flowers of 
a reddish purple color ; Leopoldii flore pleno, 
carmine flesh color, large double flowers, very 
beautiful ; purpurea flore pleno, double purple ; 
totus albus, superb single flowers of pure 
white. 

Ruvs Cotinvus, the well-known purple 
fringe, a curious plant, with fringe or hair-like 
flowers. It grows ten or twelve feet high and 
requires considerable space, 

Syrrinea,—The lilac is one of the old-fash- 
ioned flowers; but that which is good, in 
floricultural matters, at least, should always 
bein fashion. A garden without a Ilac is no 
garden at all. Some of the following sorts 
are comparatively new and are decided im- 
provements on the old common sorts: Charles 
X, reddish purple, a strong grower; crrulea 
superba, bluish purple, very large truss; gloiré 
de Moulins, rosy lilac, very large panicles; 
Philemon, lavender, a moderate grower ; Roth- 
omagensis rubra, reddish lilac ; viryinalis, pure 
white. 

SYMPHORICARPUS RACEMOSUS (Snowberry). 
—A well-known shrub, with small pink flowers, 
succeeded by white berries, which remain on 
the plant through a part of the winter. 

Visurneom (Arrowroot).—The following are 
the best sorts: lanfanoides, soft hoary leaves 
and large clusters of white flowers in May: 
Opulus sterilis, the well-known snowball ; pli- 
catum, large, globular heads of pure white 
flowers ; rugosum, pink and white. 


Division 71. 
(Growth from five to seven feet.) 

CoTONEASTER AFFINIS (Downy Nepal).— 
Smo@th, soft leaves and cymes of beautiful 
white flowers. 

Drervitia ( Wiegela). — This is certainly a 
most valuable genus, flowering in Jane and 
July and producing a @reat variety-of shades, 
fr pure white to dee@p rose or red. Amapbi- 
l iis. Desdoisii, deep rose-color ; Gustave 

red; “hortensis , pure white ; 


of ite shade ; Symondsii, rose and white. 








Forsytaia Fortunest.—The For ostiita gives 
us avery valuable genus, as, nexttothe Daphne, 
it 1 the first shrub seen in flower in the spring. 
The flowers; Which afte golden yellow, are pro- 
duced before the leaves appear. 

PHILADELPHUS (Syringa or Moek Orange).— 
Another old-fashioned shrub, of which we 
must neither loose sight nor scent. The white 
flowers are quite showy and for the most part 
extremely fragravt. Coronarius, pure white, 
very sweet; coronarius slore pleno, semi-double, 
white flowers ; grandiflorus, very showy, large 
flowers ; Gordonarius, a late-flowering varicty, 
are the best. 

PRUNUS TRILOBA (Double-flowering Plum).-+ 
One of the most valuable additions to the list 
of hardy shrubs. The flowers are semi-double, 
of a delicate pink, thickly set on long, slender 
branches, 

Division 111. 
(Growth from three to five feet.) 

Crponta Japonica (Japan Quince).—One of 
our choicest ahrubs and always attractive, 
whether planted as a hedge, individually, or 
in groups. It is one of the first to flower in 
the Spring. Alba, delicate blush; atrosan- 
guinea, dark crimson ; semi-plena, scarlet, semi- 
double; umbellicata, brilliant rosy red, are 
choice and distinct varieties. 

Dapungk MezerEeUM.—Fragrant pink flowers, 
produced earlier than those of any other 
shrub. 

Devutzia.—A most valuable genus from 
Japan and very popular with all classes. 
Crenata, beautiful white flowers; crenata lore 
alba plena, double white; gracilis, a charm- 
ing . dwarf-growing species, well kuown; 
Fortuneii, large white flowers. These are 
perhaps the best varieties, but all of them are 
excellent. 

Hyrpraxnca.—A handsome genus, with at- 
tractive follage and very large panicles of 
flowers. Otaksa, rose color, somewhat tender ; 
paniculata grandiflora, white, changing to 
rose, by many esteemed the most valuable 
flowering shrub in cultivation; Thomas Hogg, 
pure white, somewhat tender, very valuable. 

Sprr@A (Meadow Sweet).—Elegant low 
shrubs, of easy culture, blooming for several 
weeks during the spring and summer. Jil- 
lardii, rose colored ; callosa, deep rose color in 
panicles ; crenata, white, dwarf habit ; Nicon- 
dertit, white flowers’ in small spikes, small, 
smooth leaves; prunifolia flore pleno, double 
white flowers, like daisies ; /eevesii, narrow, 
pointed leaves and large round clusters of 
white flowers; Reevesii flore pleno, a double- 
flowering variety of the above. 

PeontA.—Though Peonles properly belong 
under the head of herbaceous plants, we can- 
not refrain from making mention of them 
here. Noone who is not familiar with the 
newer varieties can understand what wonder- 
ful improvement has been made in this genus 
during the past fifteen or twenty years. There 
is now nearly or quite as much variety in color 
as there is among roses. They are of ines- 
timable value, whether planted individually or 
in groups, being perfectly hardy, free from 
disease or the ravages of insects, and afford- 
ing a most magnificent display of flowers in 
their season. The following are among the 
best of the many superb varieties now found 
in the catalogue: carnea elegans, flesh color, 
with carmine center; Delachii, crimson; 
Duchesse d’Aumale, light rose, center straw 
color; Isabella Karlitzky, deep rose, shaded 
with salmon ; Monsieur Boucharlat, rosy Mac, 
large, imbricated flowers; papaveriflora, white, 
lightly tinged with yellow, center blotched 
with red, very distinct and fine; papilionacea, 
outside petals rose, center ones yellow chang- 
ing to white, superb ; purpurea superda, crim- 
son, very large ; Queen Victoria, outside petals 
pale rose, inside flesh-colored or nearly white; 
Reine des Roses, deep rose, with lilac shade. 

PEONIA MONTANA (Tree Peonies).—They are 
extremely useful as affording a pleasing con- 
trast to the herbacious varieties, and with 
them extending the season of flowering several 
weeks, as they come into flower sometime be- 
fore the herbaceous Peonies show any ap- 
pearance of blooms. Both classes should be 
planted in the Autumn. The following are 
among the best varieties: Banksii, pale rose: 
Cornelie, very large, carmine flowers, delicate- 
ly scented ; incarnata flore pleno, white, large, 
and fragrant; Kochlerii, rose color, large and 
full; Robert Fortune, cherry red; Schiltzii, 
earmine, large, fragrant flowers; Zenobdia, 
white, delicately scented. 

Puiox.—These again are herbaceous plants, 
but are often planted with such fine effect in 
connetétion with the shrubs that we cannot 
resist naming afew choice varieties: Czarina, 
pure white; Gloire de Neuilly, deep salmon 
red; Lothair, rosy scarlet; Princess Loutse, 
white with carmine center; Phocion, rose 
with dark eye; Reve d'Or, brilliant salmon, 
cherry eye; Richard Wallace, white with 
purple eye, very large flowers; Souvenir de 
Berryer, crimson with purple center; Vinge 
Marie, pure purple. 

This concludes the thira division ; but it re- 
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mains to speak briefly of climbing al 
shrabs, as these are what we first direct ou. 
attention to for the decorating of our trellises, 
verandahs, ete. The most beautiful for the 
purpose fre the following : 

LoNIcERA (Honeysuckle or Woodbine vari- 
eties).—Brownii, bright scarlet, large flowers ; 


flava, yellow, trumpet-shaped flowers; Gal- 


licana, white flowers, changing to pale yellow, 
very fragrant, and in bloom from June till 
November; pallida, white and straw-color; 
sempervirens, scarlet. 

TECOMA RADICANS, or Climbing Trumpet- 
vine, has large trumpet-shaped scarlet flowers 
in August, which are very showy. 

WistaRia CHINENSIS.—The Chinese Wis- 
taria, with its long, pendulous clusters of pale 
blue flowers, is one of the most elegant climb- 
ers we have. 

CHINENSIS ALBA, or Chinese White Wistaria, 
affords a very pleasing contrast to the above. 

CLEMATIS.—The most beautiful class of 
elimbers which we have and susceptible of be- 
{ng trained in many varied forms. The demand 
for them now Is really greater than the supply. 
The following are choice, distinct varieties ; 
but it would be easy to make a long Hist from 
the many superb varieties: Fair Rosamond 
(new), blush white, with a somewhat indis- 
tinct wine-red bar up the center of each sepal, 
fragrant; Jackmanni, violet purple, the best 
known of the class; Lady Londesborough, 
silvery gray ; Lady Stratford de Redcliffe (new), 
delicate mauve, the anthers chocolate red; 
lanuginosa nivea, pure white; Miss Bateman, 
white, with chocolate-red anthers; Velutina 
purpurea, mulberry purple; Viticella modesta, 
blue with dark center; Viticella venosa, reddis! 
purple, veined with crimson. 

Where, frum the lack of space, only a very 
few shrubs can be planted, we would recom- 
mend the following twelve distinct flowering 
shrubs: Syringa Philemon, Diervilla roseu, 
Philadelphus coronarius, Deutzia gracilis, Hy- 
drangea paniculata grandiflora, Viburnum pli- 
catum, Forsythia Fortuntii, Prunus triloba, Cy- 
donia Japonica atrosanguinea, Spirea prunifolia 


flore pleno, Peonia papaverifiora, Hibiseus Leo- 


poldii flore pleno. 

When twenty-four plants are wanted, we 
would add to the above the following: 

Syringa virginalis, Daphne Mezereum, Dier- 
villa hortensis nivea, Diervilla Desboisii, Cydonia 
Japonica alba, Cydonia Japonica umbellicata, 
Deutzia erenata fi. alba pl., Deutzia crenata, 
Spirea crenata, Spirea Reevesii fl. pl., Peonia 
Delachii, Peonia p spilionacea,—H. B. EvLuwan- 
GER, in “Rochester Democrat.” 


RAISING QUINCES. 





Ata late meeting of the Cincinnati Horti- 
¢ultural Society, Mr. Cott read the following 
upon the subject of raising quinces : 

“In order to have thriving trees and fruit- 
ful seasons for the quince, it will be necessary 
to plant them in rich soil, or rather in that 
which has been made such by deep cultivation 
and the addition of well-rotted and well-com- 
mingled stable-manure. The quince is some- 
what impatient of drought, to prevent which 
and to afford an equable supply of moisture, 
deep cultivation 1s necessary previous to plant 
ing. If properly prepared, the soil can hardly 
be too rich for the quince. Flat bottom-lands 
and deep ravines should be avoided, however, 
onmaeccount of the destructive cold which fre- 
quently prevails in such localities. 

“The root of the quince, in regard to the 
soil, {s exeeedingly superficial. It seeks its 
food nearer the surface, perhaps, than any 
tree of its size. Many of its fibrous roots are 
found within half an inch of the surface of 
the soil. The form of the root will suggest a 
few hints as to the proper mode of its cultiva 
tion. He who cultivates all trees alike, men- 
tally, does his work blindfolded. The standard 
pear will, asa general thing, bear adeep culti- 
yation and is the better for it; while the 
quince, on account of its very differently 
shaped root, emphatically objects to such 
treatment. 

“Much of the cultivation given .the dwarf, 
though suited to the pearasa standard, has 
been too deep for the quince roots, mutilating 
and destroying that which was necessary to 
the support of the plant. 

“The best method, in our estimation, of 
preventing all growths of grass and weeds is 
by an effectual mulehing, which will nourish 
the plant, preserve the roots, and go far to 
counteract their impatience under dronght. A 
good, thrifty quince tree cannot long exist in 
a strong grass-sod. If the sod is allowed, the 
tree becomes stunted and scrubby, and soon 
falls 2 prey tothe borer. It needs good culti- 
vation, and pays forit as well as any of the 
plant family. A slight annual sprinkling of 
salt is also good. 

“The quince has generally been refarded as 
‘a ‘octaggy, f-shaped, and unsightly object; 
but, when properly cared for, trimmed and 
cultivated, it ls eve an ornament (by way of 
variety) for the lawn. For what is more beau- 
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tiful than its charming blossoms in spring? 
And what is more satisfactory than its golden 
fruit in the fall? 

“As.a general rule (except in particular 
localities), the head of the tree should start at 
about two feet from the ground, giving it as 
much as possible the cabbage-head form. If 
suffered to branch from the ground, it makes 
it very inconvenient to attend to its proper 
éultivation; if allowed to head four or five 
feet from the ground, the trunk ic very liable 
to be injured by the exposure and to become 
a victim to the borer. Not much trimming i3 
necessary, except to prevent rubbing and 
chaffing of branches, and the shortening in o! 
new growths, to produce strong fruit-bearing 
shoots the following year. 

“Tt should be borne in mind, in trimming, 
that the fruit is produced on wood of last year’. 
growth. All water-sproutsshould be removed, 
except where necessary to fill up vacancies in 
the tree, which may have become thin from 
any cause. A mode of trimming sometimes 
seen, by which the tree is made to produce 
long, lanky arms, bare of all shade, with a 
tuft of foliage at the extremity merely, is to be 
decidedly condemned. 

‘“‘With regard to varieties, the kinds most 
cultivated and the only kinds worthy of gen- 
eral cultivation are the apple and pear-shaped 
quince. The former is generally most 
esteemed, is a good bearer, and should be most 
extensively cultivated. The true pear-shaped 
quince is not much inferior, a good grower, 
a good bearer, and a longer keeper than the 
apple-shapgd; and hence it may be of impor- 
tance to cultivate a limited quantity of them.” 
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VERBENAS FROM SEED. 


THE verbena is perhaps the most showy and 
popular of all the annuals. It isa favorite 
with everybody, on account of easy culture, 
beautiful colors of the flowers, and the fra- 
grance of some of them. 

Verbenas are indispensable as bedding 
plants in the geometrical-shaped beds cut in 
the lawns of the wealthier classes, and are 
equally so in the modest posy-bed of a country 
farm-house. It does not seem generally 
known that verbenas raised from seed will 
produce larger flowers and more of them than 
on those plants grown bya florist from cut- 
tings ; nevertheless, such is the case, and an- 
other thing to recommend these seedlings to 
favor is that the light-colored ones are nearly 
always fragrant. If one desires to make a 
bed of verbenas in distinct colors, then recourse 
must be had to the florist ; for, as he propagates 
from named varieties, of which he knows 
their eolors and habits, he is able to furnish 
us with scarlet, or white, or purple, or striped, 
and many other shades. Seedlings are not to 
be relied upon to produce certain colors. 
They do not come true, as a general thing; 
but for flowers for bouquets or to fill a wire- 
work design I should choose the seedlings in 
preference to the others, because of their fra- 
grance. The seed may be sown in February, 
March, and April, in boxes in the house for 
early bloom, or in hot-beds; or it may be 
sown in the open border in May. I advise 
you, however, to start them in the house. 
Have boxes about three inches deep, nearly 
filled with light soil. On this scatter the seeds 
thinly, and then sift over them about as much 
soil as their own thickness. Press the soil 
down on to them with a smooth board, and 
then sprinkle the seed-box with water. Now 
place your box in the window. If you can 
have half a dozen bricks on the stove, so that 
you can put a couple of warm ones under the 
seed-box frequently, you will be surprised how 
much more quickly the seeds will germinate. 
This is what is called “bottom heat,” an 
essential probably the most important of all 
in the florist’s business. Observe that, while 
there is danger in keeping the soil too wet, 
the seed-box must be kept constantly moist ; 
and, as the seed starts quite unevenly, disturb 
the surface as little as possible. To get 
strong, stocky plants, as soon as they have 
made their third leaf, transplant them into 
other boxes, at a distance each way of say 
three inches ; and when warm weather comes, 
so you can put them in the garden, give each 
plant four feet of space. In all likelihood, 
your seedlings will be larger and healthier 
plants than your florist will sell you for a 
dollar a dozen.—REnntE, tn “‘ Ohio Farmer,” 
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TONIC FOR FRUIT TREES. 


SuLpuHateE of iron (green copperas) dissolved 
in water, at the rate of two pounds toa barrel, 
makes an excellent tonie for all kinds of fruit 
trees, especially pear, peach, and quince, It 
may be sprinkled around under the trees, with 
the watering-pot, about blossoming time, or it 
may be sprinkled in its dry state, two or three 
ounces around eaeh tree. This solution is 





cheap: but it may be madein sufficient quan- 
tities for the merest trifle, as follows: Put old 
nails-or seraps of any old iron in an old kettle. 
Put a quart of sulphuric acid into a gallon of 


water and pour it upon the scraps. A few 
days will make it strongenough. Take it out, 
and fill up again with the diluted acid. The 
effect of this tonic on yellow, sickly trees is 
often surprising. The solution should taste 
but little of the copperas. A quart at a time, 
once a week, will soon change the color of 
leaves from a sickly yellow to a dark green.— 
Ohio Farmer. 


HOW TO EXTEMPORIZE RADISHES. 


RaDIsHEs may be grown in a very few days 
by the following method: Let some good 
radish seed soak in water for twenty-four 
hours; then put in a bag and expose it to the 
sun. In the course of the day germination 
wilicommence. The seed must be sown ‘n a 
well-manured hot-bed and watered from time 
to time with lukewarm water. By this treat- 
ment the radishes will ina very short time 
acquire a sufficent bulk and be good to eat. If 








/ it be required to get good radishes in winter, 


during the severe cold, an old cask should be 
sawn in two and one-half ofit filled with good 
earth. The radish seed beginning to shoot, as 
before, must be then sown in, the other half of 
the barrel put on top of the full one, and the 
whole of the apparatus carried down into 
the cellar. For watering, lukewarm water 
should be used, as before. In the course of 
five or six days the radishes will be fit to eat. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Most flower seed are good for more than 
one year. Asters, stocks, and some other sorts 
ere worthless the second season. Of a large 
number of variciicc a portion will germinate 
the second year, but not a very high percent- 
age—such are phlox, verbena, and many others. 
Seeds saved in a favorable season and proper- 
ly dried will, of course, remain good longer 
than those saved in an unfavorable year or 
carelessly cured. Asarule, round seeds are 

longer than thin, flat ones, and many of 
the smallest are good as long asany. Old 
balsam seeds are generally acknowledged to be 
better than new. Last summer, in the garden 
of an old German lady, I saw some flowers 
drom seeds brought from the Old Country six- 
teen years before. She had petunias, portu- 
laca, and gourds. 
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ag ee Fane Axxvat ot Blooded Btoc' 
Aries Burren & Co.'s Seed aan ey aot Goueen de wpb! 2. 


10 Prts. Rest Garden or Flower 
— mailed for 25 cts. in etamps. 

arge new Illustrated Ares: 
UaPLE & CO., 221 Ch 























*saIdo> ‘000 ©... 





" 
If you desire Seeds, send stamp for this 
utiful Catalogue with Colored Plates. 
ze this paper. W.I.. REID, Rochester, N.Y 















OF CATALOGUES (unfllustrated) FREE TO ALL. 


A. D. COWAN & CO., 


















FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Standard Pear Trees a Specialty. 
Send stamp for Trade List, AGENTS WANTED, 
E. MOODY & SONS, Leckpert, N. Y. 
NiaGaRa Nurseries. Established 1830. 








SEEDS4 


Best and cheapest.& 
I warrant them to beat the 
world. Send your address 
and I will send ou the pr’ 
pots beautiful Alussrated 

uide an et ae 
saw. Hundreds of p ever. 
R. Shumway, B0CK 









STONE 


FACTORY, 
3851. 





For WVew Terms for 1880 








eS who apply mers need not write for it. 

l offer a! 

ever sent out any to — in Ameri 
of which 


il directions wation on each kage. All 
and true’ to name : 80 


seed to be both 
far should it prove ot pyot ot a the order 
ratis. o introducer 9 of ‘s Hub! Squash, 
inney Marble! Mexican 
oe ent he he I _ ite the wood directly 
heel atrate. 
GA) oad Mass. 





rec area Salas tats ft 
ine largest coll 





A oss <r 





for ens, Vues and Chose Horses. 
ACHINES FOR 


Threshing ami Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood. 


bd Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


Middletewn Springs, Vt. 
machines ire the improvements are the result 





The 
of mene than thirty years’ careful study and experi 
men 
roprietors are the inventors, ever have been 
i. . the oes manufacturers. 
m the first to age es meqshines 8 


tat ast ike run Sots least east posaible frie “cho jon. 


ott the Kind’ in ihe’ coun 

have never failed to receive the high- 
est "| at all competitive exhibitions. 
Price-Lists free. Address as above, 


Cireulars and Price- 
THE ALBANY CORN-PLANTER. 


The 
ond — 








i 





PLANTS ALL KINDS OF SEEDS PRECISION. 
Awarded e Highest Medal at the Centen- 
2 the best P’ » 

TING ACRES 
OF — 4 One man and a horse t from 
seven to of corn inoneday, with Planter, 
at & cost to 
COST FI . N score BY HAND: 00 
arking, man horse, 2 days, at $8........... 
omg twelve men, at $1..............ccsencees 2 00 
Board, ten men, two i eee, at 95c.......... 5 00 
Wasted, one bushel Of COrm..............cseeeceeee 100 
Total cost by hand.............-...ssecse+s0ss 00 
Send for Sen etc., to O. H. P. CORN 
Proprietor Albany Agr'l Works, Albany, N. 





New Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 
Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
We make 8 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, ~ ay 


s: Ras 4 SSIES] Baie: 


Will do more and better work than any Cutter in 
the market. 


CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged to be the onl rfect root cutter. 
ma og ae heed by ail first-class stock ock raisers. 


Higganum Manufg Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN.. U.S. A. 


L| 50,000 FARMS! |A' 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
3. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Prainerd, Minn. 


WN; $2.50 per Acre and Upward! 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO, 


inted General Selling ita of 
ee F 0 FACIE pe oO ay tA woe. are at 












































given by 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, 








see page 29. 





TREMONT BANK BUILDING, STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 






For Beauty of Polish, Savi Labor, Cleanliness 
Durability, and Cheapness Unequaled aled. 
MORSE BROS., etors, 


m, Mass. 


THE CENTENNIAL IRON-CLAD 


a N, CU 7 y “ly s OF . 
simple, Com Pogantly, nishe 
seer , attent "y cho twice dally vate rey 80 to 
r cent. 0} rfe “peng u- 
lating pe ‘tie 8 by the otly ~ 


America. ‘iso BROO 20,06, 80, an 
Ghiekons. Send 8-cent. cane tor flitastra 
A. M. HALSTED, P.-O. Box 223, Rye, N. ny: 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New Vorkidt Diaice 159 Yrent Street. 


ta” Farmers and Sone are invited to send for 
Circular. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 





This is the only fertilizer contain: all the soil 
—- found in ag —- Analy will _ 
t they contain arger mn) 
plant-feod el ene than we clam for or them Sy = | 
the labels placed on rr 
ence has constupivey? one “the ‘above perl 
Send for Circular. A few good agents wanted. 


dd 
‘MATFIELD FERTILIZER CoO., 
13 Doane 8t., Boston, Mass. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Trey, ee Y. 





CHI o] ACADEMY, FACTORY BELL ss 
Patent 3. Catalogues free. een 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chars 
FULLY 






VANDUZEN & TI 


» Cincinnati, O. 








MEDICAL. 





an imm — 
suimutos for a ve Torpia f Liver, ond cure 
spepsia, ee one’ a 
alaria, 


ious ever ard 
Ague, and Ek useful at times in nearly ali 

to cause a free and regular action of 
the Bowels. The best antidote for all Mala- 
rial Poison. cents a Box 


‘ervine quickly ves 
—— ty ves tema 
he and nis Epileptic 
and is the best remedy Yor iervous 
brought on by excessive drinking, 
mental shocks, and other causes, 
It relieves the ns of 
all diseases and is nev- 
er injurious to the sys- 
tem. The best of all 
en. 
Bottles of two sizes; 
prices, SO ets. and $1. 
WARNER'S Safe 
is are sold by 


over-work 


H.H. Warner & Co. 
Proprietors, 
ROCHESTER, NX, Y. 








ley’s Asthma Specific and other remedies, Write for 
a circular giving full particulars. Address = 





W. J. P, KINGSLEY, M, D., Rome, N, Y, 
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The Mdlolom Pale Compagy's 
SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 
NOW READY. 

FACTORIES: MID ay ——— take 


wont 
13 John Breet, N 

fs e 
Gene 120 & sates S Fite Francisco, Cal 


For Sale by all Leading | Dealers. — 


CHURCH LIGHTS A SPECIALITY, 
THE [VES PATENT LAMP CO. 


would call the attention of their friends generally to 
THEIR NEW STORE, 
Ne. 33 Barciay ®t. and 38 Park Place, 


to which they have Just removed. They have many 
inducemeuts to offer and many new styles to show. 


IVES’S PATENT LAMPS 


can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without removing 
Globe, Shade, or Chimney. Sole manufacturers of 


BLACKMAN’S 
PATENT REFLECTOR BASES, 
most perfectly ada Slaney. 30, eons urches and stores. 
Burns without chim 20 smoke, no smell. Also 
role agents for the AMERICAN BURNER, the best in 
he market, adapted to the Niet ector Bases. Call or 
pd for Circular. 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 
_33 } Barclay mt. and 38 Park Place, N.Y. 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My list of Seeds comprises 450 varieties, which in- 
~ des all the old Savers and aon of the new sorts. 
“h 








athe pA ST b tte: 
rhe na ) 8 
ups he 


y nal, postpa ing rates 
feed teckel, 265c.; per 15 ta, 50c. Saas 
As special inducements to Clubs, 1 offer 200 

F. E. McA LLISTER, 20 Fulton 


Postage oan accepted. 
tate where you saw this advertisement. 








25 Shades vente to Brush. 
The Best MIXED PAINTS in Market. 
Also Barn, Bridge, and Fence Paints. 


Send for circular. ai 
a4: WHITE LEAD AND OIL Co., 


reen and Fulion Sts, Ch’ 
BW. BLATCHFORD, Pres. c BL "GATES 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


OMIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEADTIFIER 


. Treas. 


aration is oe 
erly made. 4 





‘ As you ladies will use them, io 


Cream’ as the least ha of tne Sin prepara 
tions.” Also Poudre Sutil ~ yeowes  Superfuous hair 
without injury to the sk 
Mug. M.B. T. GOUR. RAUD, Sole Prop. , 48 Bond 8t., N. Y. 
enn sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods | ay 
hout the United States, Canadus, and Euro 
oe ound in New York City at R. H. Macy & Co., 
Stern Bros., Ehrich & Co mn — & Bro., and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. wir. Beware of base imitations 
which are abroad. e offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITE HOLLY 
18 NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


aa —_ ) aa WOODS, 
varieties, is particularly worthy 





the ayertdon of “whvoiteaie buyers. 


quoncr W. READ & CO., 
186 te 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


The Original Elixir of 


CALISAYA BARK. 
Introduced by J. Mrunav, in 1830, 


Highly recommended for dyspeptica, conveles- 
cents, the debilitated, those living nm damp 
locations, or exposed to the aque. , $1. 


J, MILMAUS SON, 





iS ienteendtienememe 





GEO. P. 
ROWELL 






For Ten Cents: On 
page Pamphlet, with 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates, 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 


papers. 
10 
Spruce St., 
NW. Y. 





COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
TO EUROPE! 


1880 For the Summer of 1880. 
« ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 

Grand Annaal acational Vacation Party. 
Anuual Midsummer Party. 
Pamphlet, containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE, sent free on a tion. Tourist 

< for Jndependent Travelers, by ail routes. 
Ceek’s Excursioniat contains fares for over 


ayy yure. By eed 7 MAS 00K & SON 
261 “Brondway, New York. P. New York. P,-0. Box 4197. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here om constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully Conducted by CANTRELL for more 
Spas third of a century, — Oe popular Bgeta of 


Dealing, bay 
best family trade respectfully solietted, Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH FN 


18 ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Contains no Terra Alba, Alum. Corn Sta: Rice Flour, 
Wheat Flour, or Alling kind. ost BakING 
Powpers contain fro m 40 to | PER CENT. OF FILLING, 





Powder equal to nearly 
kind 


the 
He foe KIGRT, sd that you spore much over 
twelve or thirteen @ pownd. e Amount 
site Fares “tbe "Waele eae 
ie “4 whatever, Man nied by GEORGE 
N.Y. For sale A PARK 





Columbia Bicycle. 


A practical road ne. 
ad y the 
the most. b - dave 
catalogue, with price-list and full 
information, or 1Bets. a 
The Bie Wor 





POPE MFG 
98 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


LYCERJEL, Pad, 8x5, with Dry Ink, 5c. Copte 
gure from one writing. SNOW & CO. Watertown, Mase 








ake ee tuc ZSs 
ning Omen ow 


#8, roller, 
‘wersye 


ag’ 
pecingtn Boo 
You NG AMERICA 








id Stink Street. New York. 


onie'ee. 





Twenty-ninth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn., 


JANUARY Ist, 1880. 





Net Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879..810,534,112 60 





RECEIVED IN 1879. 
$1,054,526 14 
_W4AIB 7 
~ $1,708,999 92 
$12,243,062 52 
DISBURSED IN 1879. 


TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
Dee claims by 
dea 


- 485,675 19 
For matured en 
dowments.. 


For 
For 


remiums...... 
nterest and rent-,. 





. 190,553 00 
For dividends to policy- Gana oe 
r s to 
RORBIID sccccecccecesencccce 202,773 50 
For discounted endow 
ments, surrendered and 
Ovased ieee 513,712 18 
Total paid policyholders... $1,401,713 87 
. — , : : $ 60,123 7% 


For ta 





ries to ag 108,131 16 
For medical pg) 
per aso nvenancnce aes 3,800 72 
‘or office an ag nt- 
ing, advertising, postage, 
exe e, and aj] other 
expenditures . 91,864 89 
Balanee of profit and loss 
account, Includjng cost 
of foreclosures........... 101,973 92 
$1,767,007 72 











Balance net assets, Jan. 1st, 1880..810,49753.354 rT) 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans on first mortgages of real estate. . 05,970,008 86 
Loans secured by GE wwcsnge seces 












36,535 61 
WEED DOGUOVGEEO, vc cccedccpeccesccceccedecccs 96,537 17 
Premium a mn on policies in force...... 2,150,440 48 
Real estate vy aaa! py the Company. . 1,081,068 22 
United States bonds....... 869,160 00 
City and rent es bonds 171,905 00 
Bank stocks............... 163.638 00 
Cash on hand _ and in ban 520,500 81 
Balances due from agents................. 15,500 56 
$10,475,354 80 
ADD— 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost.... $30,440 00 . 
Interest accrued and due. 153,601 24 
Premiums in course of col 
lection... 4,061 16 
Deferrea semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums..... 45,600 48 
ee _ $238, 792 88 
Gross assets, Jan. Ist, 1880........ $1 0.709,147 | 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on 9 in 
pores at four . or. 
nterest (Coun, age. 
fi etn 
Claims by death outstand 
SG... .cocoveasecds cgeccecre 231.576 OR 
Premiums paid in adv anc: 63,117 52 
Load on outstanding 
and erred premiums. 9.982 2%, 
Speci BPGDEVO. ...2. 000000 50,00 Oo 
Contingent reserve on 
pene tama and other ee 
fabilities................+6 58,125 7 
—_ —$10,201 002 65 
Surplus at four per cent........... $468,055 03 


Surplus at four and one-half per cent.....$1,051,370 03 





AARON C, GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Sec’y. 








BATTLE OREEK SANITARIUM. 

HIS INSTITUTION, for — =~ of appointments 
and extent of of facilities, 18 unrivaled in this country. 

A SALUBRIOUS SITUATION, ana 


On ou oe elevated si Gmmanting 5 Ces 
malaria, 


—_ | together with its beautiful lawns, Pentaing 
ee mm N 
end superteaebhey attrect tractions, catisle tho dates of 


Al bere os asa Resort for Chronic levalln. 


Address, for circular and farther information, 
SANITARIUM. Battle Creek. Mie 


ORGAN BEATTY 2iANO 


Stops, B eet Golden Tougne Reeds, & (ict 
Fant an Walnut Case, warnt'd @ ne ae Book 8: 
Rew Pianes, $143 \» $855, oF Newepepereeys ete 
address Daniel F. Beatty. Washington, New Jersey, 








PHARMACIST, 
183 | BROADW AY N.Y. 
‘ 


5, - — 
Bet Tn in Tn Pe ayes 


ene 
Ee etiere with Forte -y 
apaas Central, « 





lia. A OMB ALL. Gen’) Supt. 





Seen Sao pa ser ea 


errats Paete Rit eae eT LR oe me des Goentit — At 


E. ST. JOHN, ah Tera mnen, dees EAT 


4M G1ey evom) pane, 


woo ou og syoom Safungl we Soy sded syne oojgesvansey 








ELECTRO PLATE 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co,, 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 


New York. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 
8. DAVIS, Jr.’s, Cincinnati. 
39th YEAR. 
The Centennial Commission in 1876 


award to 
—_ flavor of the 








meat. Its keeping quality, demon- 
strated ty ot 3 freshness of Tame’: in 
1873." Sold by rovisie Dealers 


ing Grocers in 
lars ** How to Cook t 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore. Md. 
py Sent for Price-list, naming your County and 


Citie any yt. cire 
oO 
be Pomend ‘fam r 





Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, > 
= 


Branch 
and 87 John St. 
and 107 Lake St. 





arehouses: 85 
New York; 
, Chicago. 
tN CUMPS” or 
san MPs, 
Garden 
and 
rbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


Works poumep IN 1832. 
ig. jal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
pibttion at Paris, France, in 


1873; nnial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 


UN STLVENT LAMP» with 
“imelosed “Tran pare nt ‘Oil Reservoir; and extensible 
Library or Table Lamps, with hand- 
E> some and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beat all others, Guaranteed to Light and 
Delight or no sale. We make the Perfection 
Student Lamp in three styles—Double, Single and 
Chandelier or Bracket. The library in two styles: 
Extensible and Non-Extensible. All superl bly 
Nickel-Piated. You will miss it, if you 
tm purchase or make a myx or oth er present before 

+ seeing them, or send v Circular to 


CATLIN Pe Co. 43 Gold St., N.Y. 


‘THE BEST TRUSS EVER MADE. 
The genuine Elastic Truss 
is worn with Pe com- 

















exercise or sever- 


ext . Bold at greatly 
Seer prince and sent b: 
mail to all f the 
country. Send for full de- 
\ " ELASTIC TRU pf 

. , = 
Broadway, New York City. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


OTLY, all ord Banya 





eeth, ry Xt. aa bry —~s 

7S rec way ronderal scientific invention—TH 
EN HONE. For remarkable ublie tests 
© Dea’ b—see 


a ‘SP 
Gise of anordinary Watch. Send for Free pa rapist to to 
Amertess Dentaghene Oo. 287 Vine St. Eats 





- LEGAL. 


WARREN COUNTY, #s. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
To the Sherif of Warren County, Greeting: 


We command you that you summon THE 
CONTINENTAL OIL LAND COMPANY, so 





: to in 
~ ona a for said County, the first Monday in 
: March, there to answer Hiram A. John- 
son, for use of Thomas L. Carpenter, ina 
lea of favumgett, and have you ther and 
here this writ 

Witness the Honorable LANSING D. WETMORE, 
President he oursaid Court, at Warren, this 5th day ot 

880. J. A. WEIB 


PF LE, Prothonotary. 
re ce 8 rue of 0 na. 
- . eA Cuase, Sheriff. 





WARREN COUNTY, «. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
To the — Warren County Greeting: 
mmand you that you summon THE 
CONTINENTAL OIL LAND COMPANY, so 
daqoeseese that it be and appear before our Court of 
: Common Pleas. to be holden in Warren, in 
~: amd for said county, the first Monda 4 
— there to answer Andrew Gross 
lea of Aseum patt t, and have you then and 
here this wri 
Witness the baa 3 LANSING D. WETMO 
President of our said Court, ¢ Warren, this 5th day o 
January, A. D. 1880. J. A. WEIBLE, Prothonotary. 
I hereby certify this is r A. copy of original writ: 
HEO, CHASE, Sheriff. 





HOTELS, BOARD, ,ETC. 


“The Arlin oton,” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


T. RGESSLE & SOW, Proprietors. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 








A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 








t 
‘* Tux IxpEerespent’’ Press, Nos. ‘21 axp 23 Rose Straeer. 








